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Arrictr I.—THE PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN 
PRISON, 


"Ort nai Xproros ana& meépi a& mapt icv éxaSe, Sinaros 
baip adinwy, iva nuds xpooayay 1) T@ Oeq, SavarwSels 
piv capni, Bwonomsers dé mveduati, év @ nai Trois &v 
guiany) AVEVHAS! mopevSels Exnpv&er, axeSioaol nOTE, 
Ore ane&edéyeto 9 TOD Oeod HanpoSupia év nye pars Nowe, 
KaTAGMEVAEGO LEV NS xipi@tov, eis iv oniyor, toutéotiv OUT 
puyal, dueowSnoav Or VOaTOS, O Kat HUAS avritunmov viv 
Cweer Pantiopa, x, T, A. 1 Pet. iii, 18-21. 


THE main discussion turns upon the words, év @ xai Trois ev 
pulanh mvevuaor mopevdels Exnpver, aneSnoasi wore. 
The adjacent sentences or clauses are given both for conven- 
ience’ sake, and because of their relation, more or less direct, to 
these words, 

It is proposed to inquire what is the meaning of this passage 
strictly according to the laws of the Greek language. There is 
therefore no occasion for encumbering the discussion with a 
history of the various interpretations or theories. It may be 
found, more or less full, in De Wette, Huther (Meyer), Alford, 
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and others. In the words of the last-mentioned writer—“ it is 
ours to deal with the plain words of Scripture.” At the same 
time, it is fair to remind the reader that, in a question involy- 
ing careful Greek scholarship, numbers do not always count. 
A dozen expositors may only reflect the opinions of one or two 
leaders. The language of the Nicene Creed (“he descended 
into hell”) naturally affected the opinions of the great mass of 
those who accepted it as a symbol, or incorporated it into their 
own formularies, aided as it was by the Vulgate version and 
the Romish expositors. A very large proportion of the Protes- 
tant expositors, particularly English and American, took the 
view of Augustine—that the preaching was done through Noah 
—a view which has been widely circulated in modern times by 
Scott and Henry. But when on the Continent so eminent a 
scholar as De Wette declared for a preaching to the lost spirits 
while in prison, and was followed by Huther, it was very 
probable that even Alford, who seldom rejects their combined 
authority on a question of construction, would follow them 
here, and quite certain that such expositors as Lange and his 
translator would assume that no “candid scholar” could hold 
any other view. 

It is the less necessary to busy ourselves with the opinions 
of expositors, because, as perhaps will appear, the great mass of 
them have overlooked the decisive facts in the case, and have 
gone to arguing from data that determine nothing. The reason 
is, that here one or two very delicate, though very well-defined, 
points of Greek usage occur in rather unusual combinations 
and inverted order, in a very long and cumbrous sentence, and 
in illustration of a sentiment itself somewhat elaborate and 
complicated. To this may be added two or three words or 
phrases the meaning of which was also a subject of debate, and 
the sure misleading influence of a slight but long prevailing 
mistranslation. 

We will shorten the discussion by throwing out all topics not 
indispensable to our purpose. Grant that oapxé and avevyatt 
are used adverbially, as it is sometimes called, meaning “i 
respect to ;” “put to death [flesh-wise] in the flesh, quickened 

[spirit-wise] in the spirit.” Grant also that gvAaxij, prison, 
means a place of penal confinement, as usual in the New Tes 
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tament; and that “preach,” though not the technical term 
evayyéAigouar, but xnpvoow, is, as usual, its equivalent. 
We clear the subject of all collateral issues in order to reach 
the critical phrases, zopev9els exnpv&ev and especially azet- 
Snoaci rote. 

The common translation of the last-mentioned clause is, as 
Dr. Schweizer has remarked, equivalent to a wrong interpreta- 
tion. It is not surprising that in the earlier stages of Greek 
study the translation, “which were sometime disobedient,” 
should have found acceptance. But we wonder that the sharp 
eye of De Wette should not have detected the error (welche 
einst ungehorsam waren); that Huther should have followed 
him (den einst ungliubig gewesen Geistern); and that Alford, 
who elsewhere clearly recognizes the difference between the 
attributive participle with the article and (when the noun has 
the definite article) the appositive participle without it (e. g., in 
1 Pet. ii, 15), should still have quietly assumed the rendering, 
“which were once disobedient.” 

Now, whatever may be the true version, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this rendering can be shown to be wrong, 
and inadmissible, except by doing violence to Greek usage. 
As the determination of this clause aright virtually carries with 
ita large part of the discussion, we will address ourselves to 
the proof of this position. To do this satisfactorily will require 
a recurrence to elementary principles. We might feel disposed 
to apologize for the rudimentary nature of the discussion did 
not the question turn upon these very rudiments, and were 
they not unconsciously and boldly set at nought so often in 
articles of no little pretension. 

The reader is requested to observe, then, that awe:Sioaor is 
an aorist participle; and that, though referring to a noun 
(zvevpaoi) made definite by the article rois, it is itself anar- 
throus. The functions of the aorist have not been more tersely 
defined than by Curtius: “The aorist indicative is the preterite 
of a momentary action, and therefore denotes the actual begin- 
ning of an action in the past [“ past events or single facts, with- 
out reference to the time they occupied,” Hadley]; the aorist 
of the other modes denotes a momentary action, simply, whether 
of the present, past, or future [“ simple occurrence,” Goodwin] ; 
the aorist participle regularly expresses something [a transient 
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or single action] which took place earlier, or before the act of 
the principal verb.” But this last statement is further limited 
by the more precise statement that “the aorist participle only 
expresses that the beginning of an action took place before another 
action, while its progress may continue simultaneously with that 
other ” (Greek Grammar, § 492-496). Other late grammarians 
state the facts substantially in the same manner, including even 
the closing limitation, e. g., Hadley, § 705, 716, 717, and Good- 
win, §19, 24, note 8. The empirical fact, then, is that the 
norist states an act or event as introduced into being or brought 
to pass; to which, in the indicative mode, is added the fact that 
the date of the event is absolutely past, and in the participle its 
beginning is relatively past. The philosophical fact is doubt- 
less correctly stated by Jelf (§ 400): “The primary sense of the 
aorist seems to have been the occurrence of the verbal notion 
expressed by the root without any more reference to time than 
is necessary to the conception of a verb, and thus it is properly 
neither present, past, nor future; but as such an indefinite no- 
tion of mere existence is by the mind necessarily thrown into 
some time past, the aorist becomes the proper expression for 
past actions, without expressing any exact moment of time.” 
The fact of occurrence, accomplishment, is the fundamental 
idea which alone appears in most of the modes; the date of the 
occurrence accidentally, but no less certainly, grows out of the 
nature of the indicative mode and of the participle.* 





* T. S. Green generalizes still more fully: “In the Greek verb, tense is, in itself, 
the expression of the several stages or phases in which action may be viewed in 
thought. The points of view in which action may come before the mind, and which 
are severally expressed by the variety of form called Tense, are three, namely, pro- 
cess, accomplishment, and prospect. Tense is thus not primarily and directly an 
expression of time [date], but only so far as the idea of time may enter by associa- 
tion with those that are primarily expressed by the several tenses, and have just 
been specified. The Indicative mood directly combines with the essentjal idea of 
each several tense the further one of actual time, past or present. This is the 
characteristic function of the mood, and the groundwork of its entire usage.” 
Grammar of the New Testament, pp. 128, 129. He defines that the present tense 
expresses an action as matter of process, which being commonly while we are 
speaking, is an actual present Indicative; but as the process is sometimes laid in 
the past, this distinction is added by the Imperfect; the Aorist represents an action 
as matter of accomplishment, consequently, in the Indicative, as past; the Future 
views the action as matter of prospectiveness; the Perfect expresses a compound 
idea—accomplishment and ensuing effect, action with its issue. Crosby long ago 


anticipated this mode of statement. 
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The participle of this tense, then, fundamentally asserts the 
mere fact or act of disobedience as a thing done or accom- 
plished, without declaring either its continuance (present part.), 
its prospective intention (future), or its resultant connection 
(perfect). Such a participle must take its date from the princi- 
pal verb or assertion, and, as a fact accomplished, must be an- 
tecedent, at least in its beginning. 

The annexation of a participle to the subject of the verb is 
one of the commonest and characteristic Greek usages to ex- 
press loosely the circumstances or occasion on which that action 
took place, and is by some writers called the “circumstantial ” 
use of the participle. It is used to suggest the circumstances an- 
tecedent to (though sometimes continuing simultaneously with) 
the principal action, and out of which, commonly, the latter has 
sprung, or upon which it follows. By the laws of rational 
thinking, the participle not merely annexes but connects the 
subordinate with the main assertion. It suggests something as 
related, and, when an aorist, as antecedently related to that fact, 
commonly as in some sense an occasion for it. This general 
statement covers, we believe, the fundamental principle of the 
whole usage.* 

The circumstantial participle occurs most frequently in con- 
nection with the subject of the principal verb; and when an 
aorist participle, it is a standing usage to express the occasion 
of the principal assertion, usually involving the time or date of 
that transaction, as being the sequel of the fact contained in the 


* The grammarians have mostly failed to recognize the central principle of the 
case. Hadley approaches it when he describes the “ circumstantial” participle as 
“loosely related to the principal verb, adding a circumstance connected with it.” 
The more common explanation has contented itself with specifying several such 
circumstances (e. g., time, means, cause, end, condition, concession) thus “ added,” 
as though so many expressed distinctions. But Curtius correctly remarks (§ 579) 
that “in this case the participle is a shorter and less definite mode of expression for 
what is otherwise expressed by subordinate clauses with conjunctions of the most 
diferent kinds ;” and, still more to the point (§ 583), that “it must not be over- 
looked that such a participle of itself does not clearly express any of these mean- 
ings, but that we make use of the one or the other turn in translating only in order 
to express in a more precise way what is simply suggested by the participle.” 
The participle, then, is not merely an “added” but a related and “ suggesting” 
circumstance. And the detailed distinctions are not expressed. In the use of the 
sorist participle, the one common element is the virtual antecedency of the act as 
accomplished. 
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participle. In this way it occurs hundreds of times in the New 
Testament, and is commonly represented by a verb whose action 
precedes the other—often connected by a “ when,” though quite 
frequently by a simple “and.” Thus, in the second chapter of 
Matthew, “when Herod the king had heard,” “when he had 
gathered,” “ when he had privily called,” “‘when ye have found 
him,” “go and search,” ‘when they had heard,” “it came and 
stood,” “when they saw,” “‘when they were come,” “fell down 
and worshipped,” “ when they had opened,” “ being warned, they 
departed,” “ arise and take,” “when he arose,” “ when he saw,” 
‘sent forth and destroyed,” “arise and take,” “arose and took,” 
“when he heard,” “being warned, turned aside,” “came and 
dwelt.” The first verb in each of these phrases is, in Greek, an 
aorist participle. In nearly all these instances the preposition 
“on” or “upon” with the participial noun would correctly rep- 
resent the meaning in English: “upon hearing, finding, being 
warned, opening, seeing,” etc. The English idiom in such 
cases rarely retains the Greek use of the participle. In Acts 
iii, 8, ds id@v Nowra, “who seeing, asked,” would more com- 
monly and naturally have been rendered, “‘ who, when he saw, 
asked,” or, more loosely, “ who saw and asked,” while the form, 
“on seeing, asked,” most nearly conveys the thought in English. 
In the passage preceding the one under discussion we have 
several instances of this kind. Thus: “when ye be buffeted” 
(1 Pet. ii, 20), “when he was reviled,” “when he suffered” 
(ii, 28), “ while [when, Alford] they behold ” (iii, 2)—all parti- 
ciples.* 

Instances of the circumstantial participle are most common in 
connection with the subject of the verb. But the usage is sub- 
stantially the same when connected with the object, direct or 
indirect. So in Matt. ix, 27,28: “and when Jesus departed 
from thence two blind men followed him,” rapayovri éxeiSev 
T@ ‘Inood nxokovSnoav; “and when he was come into the 
house the blind men came to him,” éASovrz dé eis r7v oixiav 
mpoonASov ovr@. Here the aorist participles, rapayorrt and 
éASorrti, respectively belong to the definite datives, and the 
meaning would be very correctly expressed by translating, “on 
his departure,” “on his entering.” Luke viii, 27, “when he 


* The first three are present participles, expressing a continuous process. 
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went forth to land,” is in Greek, €eASovri 62 avr@ én) rHv 
ynv, and might perhaps be still more exactly rendered, ‘on his 
going forth.” “ And when he was entered into a ship, his dis- 
ciples followed him,” xai éufavrit avr@ eis ro mAoiov Hxo- 
AovSnoav (Matt. viii, 23), on his entering. “And it came 
to pass that when I was come again to Jerusalem,” on my 
coming again, éyévero 6& wor Umocpepavri, Acts xxii, 17. 
“Tt seemed good to us being assembled with one accord,” when 
assembled, on becoming assembled, édo0&§ev nuiv yevouevors 
duoSupadov, Acts xv, 25. The attention of the reader is 
called especially to these instances, as being in this respect pre- 
cisely similar to the one in the text before us—anarthrous aorist 
participles belonging to definite nouns or personal pronouns in 
the dative. Instances of the circumstantial participle in the 
present tense, attached to oblique cases, are found, John i, 37: 
ixoveav avtod Aadovrtos, “heard him (while) speaking,” and 
(v. 88) Seacapevos avrovs axodovSobrvras, “seeing them 
following,” or as they followed. 

The grammarians have made no definite attempt to discrimi- 
nate the several meanings they have ascribed to the circum- 
stantial participle as depending on the tense employed, except in 
the case of the future participle. It certainly is not easy to do 
so. But one who considers the various examples (sometimes 
erroneously designated in the grammars) will probably find a 
proximate solution in the fundamental meanings of the several 
tenses (outside of the indicative mood) as laid down by T. S. 
Green. The future tense expressing “ prospectiveness,” the 
circumstantial participle future is used strictly and almost ex- 
clusively to denote intention (so Crosby, Goodwin, Hadley). 
“The present expresses action as matter of process” and con- 
tinuance. Hence the present participle (circumstantial), denot- 
ing a continuous state of mind from which an action follows, 
may be used to imply the motive, “ cause, or ground of action ;” 
a8 expressing a continuous process of action, it implies the 
“manner, means, mode of employment;” as asserting a con- 
tinuous and therefore accompanying or contemporaneous (re- 
lated) circumstance, it may suggest the “condition,” even the 
“limitation ” and “concession ;” while quite as often taken in 
its simplest element, it indicates contemporaneousness of time, 
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and may be translated with a “while.” As the perfect tense 
denotes an action with its issue, so its participle as a predica- 
tive naturally adduces some characteristic circumstance, some 
state or condition, some motive or reason. The aorist expresses 
a simple fact, act, or event antecedent (at least in its beginning), 
and hence, as any one who investigates will perceive, is the 
participle chiefly chosen to express barely the antecedent fact or 
occasion on which ( for whatever reason) some other act took place. 
Actual examples, we believe, will sustain this statement as a 
general approximation. It thus becomes a brief and incidental, 
though loose, method of giving the time or date of the fact of 
the principal verb. It is so used literally hundreds of times in 
the New Testament. This we might fairly characterize as its 
chief use even when attached to the subject of the verb; and 
when attached to the indirect complement of the verb, so far as 
we have observed, its sole use. In occasional instances (none 
that we recall in the New Testament), when attached to the 
subject of the verb, the antecedent fact is alleged as though in- 
volving means or method. We recall but one passage in the 
New Testament where it is alleged to render a reason or motive: 
Col. iii, “seeing that ye have put off the old man,” azexdvoa- 
pevor; and here even the only thing asserted is the antecedence 
of the fact (“after that ye have put off,” Calvin); while De 
Wette, Olshausen, Michaelis, Storr, Flatt, and others, do not 
understand it here as suggesting a motive. 

We pass now to a still more important question. We have 
hitherto proceeded on the supposition that the participle in this 
verse is what Hadley calls (from its function) “ circumstantial,” 
and Curtius (from its grammatical relation) an “ appositive,” 
and Donaldson, Green, and others, somewhat more loosely, a 
“predicate” or “predicative” participle; and that it is not 
what all these writers term an “attributive” participle—one 
which ascribes to its substantive an attribute, or defines it. 
Our version, however, by rendering it as a relative clause 
(“which were sometime disobedient”), and those expositors, 
great and small, who accept this translation, make it an at 
tributive. Which is right? We maintain, then, that it can- 
not be an attributive, and that it can be and is an appositive. 
And here is the most critical point of the discussion. In view 
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of all the circumstances we shall be excused, we trust, if we 
abundantly fortify our position by authorities, and make it very 
palpable by detailed illustration. 

The principle that settles the case is thus clearly laid down 
by Donaldson (Greek Grammar, Cambridge, Eng., 1862, 3d ed.), 
§400: “ Whatever words or phrases have the article prefixed, 
or stand between the article and its substantive, describe and 
define, i. e., they are epithets; and, conversely, if the article is 
prefixed to a substantive, and the adjectival word or phrase 
which agrees with it neither has the article prefixed nor stands 
between the article and substantive, that word or phrase is not 
an epithet but a predicate.”* The last described case is pre- 
cisely the one before us: a participle without the article refer- 
ring to a substantive that has the article. Equally explicit is 
T. S. Green (Grammar of the New Testament, London, 1862), 
p. 50: “An adjective or participle is either a mere epithet 
serving to a definition, or else it is a predicate, or an actively 
constituent part of one. If the noun has the article in combi- 
nation with the adjective or participle, it must, from the nature 
of the article, be the former, and this fact is marked by a pe- 
culiar collocation [‘either placed between the article and the 
noun, or postfixed with the article repeated,’ p. 49]; when, 
therefore, this collocation is not made, it is the latter. This 
last conclusion, it must be remembered, has no relation to the 
case of an anarthrous adjective or participle in concord with an 
anarthrous noun, and is made only with respect to one which 
agrees with a noun that has the article, but does not enter into 
combination with it with regard to the article.” Here again 
the case is precisely described—not an epithet or attributive, 
but of the nature of a predicate. So Hadley (Greek Grammar, 
New York, 1871), $531-2-8: “ Where a substantive qualified 
by an attributive requires the article, this is always placed be- 
fore the attributive; usually the attributive stands between the 
article and substantive; less often the substantive stands first, 
followed by the article and attributive.”+ Here again the 


* Dr. Donaldson and some of the other grammarians do not distinguish the ap- 
positive from the general class—predicate. 

+ In $533 Mr. Hadley adds another remark concerning “ appositives” which 
might at first seem to conflict with this position. It is simply because he uses the 
word in a different sense from ours. 
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anetSnoaor is peremptorily excluded from being an attribu- 
tive. Equally clear is R. S. Green (Hand-book to the Gram. 
mar of the New Testament, London, 1862), § 331: “ With the 
article the participle qualifies the noun as a simple epithet, 
while without the article it implies a predicate. Thus, 6 Qeds 
6 mowjoas tov xoopov is, God who made the world; 6 Oeds 
mowoas, x. tT. A., would be, God having made, or, when he 
had made.” Again, § 396: “By a comparison of examples the 
distinction between the use of the participle with and without 
the article will be clearly seen: 6 d:d6aoxwyv is, he who teaches, 
6 dtda&as, he who taught; whereas é:daoxwv alone would 
mean, while he was teaching, and éd:da&as, when he had 
taught.” This is both clear and undeniable. Jelf (Greek 
Grammar, 2 vols., 8vo, 4th ed., London and Cambridge, 1866), 
under a diverse phraseology and with occasional confusions of 
statement, takes the same ground. He lays down the univer- 
sal principle, § 458: ‘ Hence in all the forms of the attributive 
sentence, in which the article is indefinite [introduced ?], the 
attributive stands either between the article and the substan- 
tive, or after the substantive, the article being repeated before 
it.” Again, §452: “ When a participle with the article follows 
a substantive, it is in apposition, as ovros 6 zapar, he, the 
man, who is present; without the article, it is gerundial, as 
ovros mapwyv, by his presence, or, when he was present.” 
Here the translations explain his meaning.* Again, § 459, 
note 11, he distinguishes between the forms, ra@yv zodeplwv 
PEvyOvT@yv Or pevyovtr@v TavY modepiwy, on the one hand, 
as “genitives absolute” (where of course the anarthrous parti- 
ciple is an appositive or “ predicative:” the enemies fleeing, or, 
while the enemies flee), and on the other hand, r@v wevyovtwv 
moképiwv or t@v modepi@v wevyovrw@y, where he says “the 
participle is attributive:” the fleeing enemies, and, the enemies 
that flee. So also (with a little confusion of terms, but with 
clear meaning) § 695, obs. 2. Winer, though incomplete and 
not altogether consistent in his statement, still brings out the 
principle at times very distinctly. Thus (New Testament 


— 








* Jelf’s use of “attributive,” direct and remote, “ apposition,” and “ gerundial,” 
are so peculiar as to mislead by themselves. His examples, however, show his 
meaning very clearly as concurrent with the authorities previously cited. 
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Grammar), § 20, 1, c, he says: “The above passage (1 Pet. v, 
10) is peculiarly instructive respecting the use and the omission 
of the article with participles.” The passage he quotes and 
translates as follows: 6 Qeos ... 6 nadéoas Huds eis THY ar@- 
viov avtov doGav ... ohiyov maSovras, x. tT. A., “God, 
who hath called us into his eternal glory after we have suffered 
awhile.” Here the difference between xadéoas with the article 
and zaSovras without it illustrates the precise position we 
maintain. In like manner he translates the anarthrous partici- 
ple, 2 Cor. xi, 9: of adeAqpot éASorres, the brethren, after they 
had arrived; avaornoas 6 Oe0s rov maida adtow, God having 
raised up.* He affirms the distinction very pointedly on the 
phrase (Eph. vi, 16), ra féAn ta mexvpwpiva, “the burning 
darts of the wicked.” He says, “the article [with the partici- 
ple} is not fully established; if it is not genuine, the meaning 
of the passage is: the darts when they burn, or though they 
burn.” This again covers the ground. 

This might seem sufficient both of precept and of example. 
But the singularity and the pertinacity of the prevalent over- 
sight may justify us in adding line upon line. A good illus- 
tration of the different meanings of the participle with and 
without the article, in the same passage, and referring to the 
same noun, appears in John xi, 8L: of ody "Iovdaior of Ovres 
wer’ avris .... iddvres, x. t.A., which our version translates, 
“the Jews which were with her.... when they saw.” This is 
right, and indisputable, and palpable, we trust. Again, xii, 12, 
“on the next day much people that were come (6 é\Sav) when 
they heard” (axovoarres). Acts x, 17, “the men who were 
sent (of avdpes of aneotadpévor) had made inquiry and 
stood ;” literally, having made inquiry, or, when they had 
made inquiry, or, on making inquiry (ézepw@rnoarres) stood. 
Alford corrects a mistranslation involving this principle in 
2Pet. i, 18: xa ravrnvy rhv povnv npers nuovoapev && 
ovpavon éveySeioav. He says, “not as E. V. ungrammati- 
cally, ‘this voice which came from heaven’ [rv é& ovpavod 
évey.], but, we heard it borne, witnessed it coming from heaven,” 


*On Acts xxiii, 27, and xxi, 8, he translates, first erroneously and then cor- 
rectly, rdv dvdpa rodrov dvAAngbévra, “after he ad been seized;” roi ebayyed- 
brod bvrug éx Tov éxrd, “as being one of the seven.” 
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and the translator of Lange discreetly follows. But more pre- 
cisely still, R. S. Green ($ 231)—‘“‘the voice as it was borne 
from heaven.”* <A grave theological error would have been 
introduced into Rom. ii, 27, by overlooking this distinction in 
translation. It actually reads, 7 &x puvoews anpofvortia rov 
vopuov redovoa, the uncircumcision on fulfilling, or, “if it ful- 
fill the law;” whereas the article before the participle would 
make it an attributive (“that fulfills the law”), and would thus 
assert or imply that the uncircumcision does fulfill the law. 
So again, Acts vii, 2, “the God of glory appeared to our father 
Abraham [not, who was, but] when (or while) he was in Meso- 
potamia ”] (rq zarpt nu@v ovr); and Acts viii, 12, “ believed 
Philip (not, who was preaching, but) as he preached” (rq 
Diiinnw evayyéedigopuev@).t 

It were easy to multiply instances from the New Testament, 
and still more abundantly from classic Greek. Let the reader 
observe the difference, in the following sentence, between the 
same participle, axovwr, used as an appositive without the arti- 
cle and as an attributive with the article: ¢uol pwév bn tradra 
AXOUVOVTL ESOMEL AUTOS TE MAKAPLOS Eivat, Kad TOUS AXOUOV- 
tas én) nalonayaSiav ayew (Mem. 1, 6, 14), “he seemed to 
me, when I heard these things, both to be blest himself, and to 
lead those that heard him to honor and virtue.” But we for- 
bear. The case before us is an instance of an anarthrous parti- 
cle referring to a noun that has the article, and therefore it is 
not an attributive. 

But as many minds have been confused and misled by the 
appended zroré, followed by 6r¢, some further elucidations may 
be necessary to relieve that confusion. And, first, observe that 
xoré is not, as many seem to suppose, the correlative of 6re. 





* Similar oversights of translation are noticed by these and other commentators 
where “predicative” words (nouns, adjectives, or participles) without the article 
are treated as attributives with the article: e. g., Eph. v, 27 (that he might present 
the church glorious, not, “a glorious church”), 1 Pet. i, 11, ete. On the other hand, 
Alford, on the same principle, confirms the English version of dracravpotvras 
(Heb. vi, 6): “Crucifying as they do, ‘seeing they crucify,’ as E. V. well. The 
ratiocinative force is given by the omission of the article as the demonstrative would 
be by ils insertion.” 

+ It will be observed that the present as the participle of continuance is most 
naturally translated with “ while” or “as,” and the aorist, as denoting the bare fact 
with “when” or “upon.” 
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The correlative antecedent of the latter would be rore. But 
moré is simply an indefinite “once” or “sometime” or “ for- 
merly,” and the 6re is the more definite resumption and state- 
ment of the circumstances. Col. iii, 7, is no exception. Let 
us find a few instances of the anarthrous aorist participle con- 
nected with wore. And first in the nominative. A good in- 
stance is Luke xxii, xal ov ore éxiorpépas, which is rightly 
translated, not, thou who once wert converted, but, “ when once 
thou art (or hast been) converted,” or, on thy conversion, re- 
covery. In Xenophon (Mem. 1, 1, 18) we are told of Socrates, 
fovievoas yap more nai tov Bovdevtrinov Opxov omocas... 
ovx nSéAnoarv, x. tT. i., “when he once became a councillor,” 
ete. Again (Mem. 1, 8, 6), ef dé wore nlnSeis EQeAnoeiev Ext 
deimvov eA Sev, if, when at any time invited, he wished.* 
Instances, like these, where the article refers to the subject, 
are clear enough. But many probably stumble over the same 
principle with noun and participle in an oblique case. Let us 
remind the reader of the instances of dative aorist participles 
(anarthrous) already cited (Matt. ix, 27, 28, Luke viii, 27, Matt. 
viii, 23, Acts xxii, 17, xv, 25)—on his departing, on his com- 
ing, on his entering, on my coming again, cn being assembled. 
An instance very similar to the text, containing the combina- 
tion of a dative with the article and an anarthrous participle 
accompanied by an adverb of time, is cited by several of the 
grammarians from Thucydides, IV, 48: 1@ de&i@ népa evSvs 
anopeBnnuot ot KopivSio1 éxénewvro; correctly translated by 
Hadley, “the Corinthians pressed upon the right wing immedi- 
ately after its landing,” strictly, upon its having landed (Good- 
win, “as soon as it was disembarked”). We add an instance, 
not cited by any of the grammarians, as closely similar to our 
text as another case can well be, down to the dative participle 
with a zoré following; the unimportant differences being found 


* Some writers have made a point that in our text the zoré should have been 
collocated with the verb, according to the view here advocated. But we call at- 
tention to these two citations from Xenophon (and we could multiply instances) in 
refutation of the argument. The truth is, that roré in certain relations is employed 
very much like the words enumerated in the following principle, which we quote 
48 found in Goodwin, section 109, note 2: “The adverbs, dua, ebOvc, ueragv, at- 
tikxa, and é£aigvnc, are often connected (in position and in sense) with the tem- 
poral participle, although grammatically they qualify the verb of the sentence.” 
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in a definite pronoun instead of a definite noun, and a present 
instead of an aorist participle, requiring a “while” or “as” 
instead of a “when.” It is found in Diogenes Laertius, II, 80: 
eis KopivSov avr@ miéovti more, nat yerpazouly@, ovvépn 
tapaySivar. Here the translation admits of no possible 
doubt: “It happened to him when (or while) he once sailed to 
Corinth and was caught in a storm "—on or in his once sailing. 

In view of these clear principles and examples we are now 
prepared to maintain, 1. That the proper grammatical and 
natural translation of 1 Pet. iii, is, “in which also he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison when once they disobeyed” 
(R. S. Green), or, “on their being once upon a time disobedi- 
ent” (T. S. Green), or, ‘when formerly they showed themselves 
unbelieving” (Dr. Schweizer).* 2. That it cannot properly 
and grammatically be translated as an attributive phrase—“ who 
were sometime (or once) disobedient.” 

In regard to the second proposition we would speak with 
more caution, in view of the difficulty of proving a universal 
negative. But we think we may safely say, that if any one can 
produce a clear instance or instances of an anarthrous participle 
used as an attributive # a noun that has the article, it would be 
as a singularly rare exception; so much so as to constitute a 
grammatical error or solecism in the use of the Greek language. 

In regard to the first proposition, we do not see how any 
competent judge can venture to deny that the translation is 
thoroughly in accordance with Greek usage, and therefore im- 
pregnable. If any man demur, he is requested to descend from 
generalities, and to disprove it critically and grammatically. 
But we hold that it is not only grammatical, but proper and 
natural; in a word, that we are fairly shut up to it. The at- 
tributive rendering is excluded. The participle is therefore 
“circumstantial” or “predicative.” Being such, it is most 
naturally, if not necessarily, taken in the temporal meaning: 
(1) because that is the primary and customary use of the cir- 
cumstantial aorist participle, even in the nominative, and still 


* The same view is advanced by Prof. J. Henry Thayer of Andover, in a note 
appended to the article, “Saints,” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, American edition. 
The present writer would have been much gratified had Professor Thayer's en- 
gagements permitted him to discuss the subject himself, as he was requested to do, 
two years since, for the Congregational Review. 
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more (from the nature of the case, as a subordinate passing al- 
lusion), in connection with the indirect object; (2) because its 
temporal meaning is still further settled by the connected ad- 
verb of time, zoré; (3) because as a circumstantia! aorist parti- 
ciple, so connected, it can.have no other fairly probable render- 
ing assigned to it. The only other ideas which could perhaps 
even be suggested would be, that it either makes a concession, 
“although they were once disobedient,” or gives a cause or 
reason, “ because they were once disobedient.” But to bring 
out unambiguously the first thought would naturally if not 
necessarily call for a xaizep, and, as denoting a state which 
had continued up to this time of Christ's death, the perfect 
tense of the participle instead of the transient aorist, together 
with the omission of the zoré. The suggestion that it might 
be a reason seems forbidden by the fact that when a participle 
alleges a reason or motive, it is naturally and properly a motive 
lying in the mind of the person referred to by the participle, and 
not of the writer or some one else. To understand here a 
reason or motive lying in the mind of these “spirits” is absurd. 
Clearly and unambiguously to express such a reason as lying 
in the mind of God, Christ, or the writer of the Epistles, would 
require a very different construction; most naturally d/a with 
the infinitive, or still more explicitly 6ze with a finite verb. 
No other supposition occurs to us that deserves attention. 

We stand, then, simply upon the syntax of the case. The 
translation here advocated is clearly admissible, if not the only 
admissible translation. With this translation the interpretation 
takes care of itself. 

We may add, however, that this view fully harmonizes with 
the logical exigency of the argument; with the adjacent indi- 
cations of time; and with other Biblical allusions. It has all 
these things in its favor. (1.) The connection. In the verse 
preceding, and indeed from ch. ii, 11, onward, is enjoined the 
duty of willingness to suffer even for well doing, and of kind- 
hess to opposers and revilers. Now follows a motive intro- 
duced by a “for” (v. 18), drawn from Christ's own example. 
The example is two-fold, the first part very apparent: He suf- 
fered, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being 
put to death in the flesh. It was only in the flesh or human 
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nature that he died, for he was quickened in the Spirit or higher 
nature (compare Rom. i, 3, 4). This allusion to “the Spirit” 
makes the transition to the other part of his example (connected 
by an “also”),—an example of the very same conduct, when 
the Spirit strove with men and patiently endured the ungodliness 
that “grieved him at his heart.” And the parallelism or anal- 
ogy of the second instance is even made complete by reference 
to eight souls “ saved” on that occasion, and that, too, by water, 
the like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth save us now. 
This interpretation finds significance, pertinency and logical 
consistency in the reference, and, what has sadly puzzled the 
expositors, a valid reason why that class of sinners only are men- 
tioned. They are specified simply in allusion to a historic fact 
that included them only. (2.) This view is confirmed by the 
adjacent indications of time, which, with a three-fold or four- 
fold reiteration, direct our thoughts back to the time of the dis- 
obedience, rather than of Christ’s burial. It was “when the 
long-suffering of God waited—in the days of Noah—while the 
ark was prepared—wherein few were saved.” What was then? 
By the laws of coherent thought, as well as of grammatical 
speech, the main fact of the sentence concerning its subject, 
“went and preached ;” and not the incidental fact of the sub- 
ordinate participial description. If the writer meant to inti- 
mate that the preaching took place at Christ’s death, it is a sin- 
gularly misleading method thus to turn our thoughts wholly 
and steadily away to another period. Is it said that zoré cor- 
responds to the ore? We repeat that the correlative antece- 
dent of dre would be rore; whereas zoré itself is indefinite, 
and the whole assertion is resumed and made definite by the 
following statements. (8.) This view is in harmony with other 
Scripture allusions; with the statement that God’s “Spirit” 
strove with the antediluvians in Noah's time (Gen. vi, 8); that 
“the Spirit of Christ” was in the old prophets in their utter- 
ances (ch. i, 10, 11); that Noah was a preacher (x»puxa, from the 
same verbal root as in our text) of righteousness, 2 Pet. ii, 5; 
and that this preaching of Christ was “in spirit.” The whole 
train of association lies before us, and mostly in the Epistles of 
Peter. 
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It will now easily appear that the objections to this interpre- 
tation are invalid, and most of them irrelevant. As specimens 
of their quality, we will take two sets of objections, one from a 
late popular commentary, the other from a popular religious 
paper. In the American edition of the Lange Commentary we 
find a reiteration and supplementing of Alford’s objections.* 

This writer affirms that “‘ézaSev, SavarwSeis, Zowzoin- 
Seis, and zopevSels éexnpu&er, set forth events in chronologi- 
eal order.” An assertion doubly groundless, which overlooks 
both the indefiniteness of the aorist in general, and the special 
fact that here the connection is broken and changed by the 
relative clause beginning éy @, aud by the xai. 

He alleges also that “‘aze:Snoaci zore interrupts the chron- 
ological order, and plainly separates the time of Christ’s preach- 
ing from the time of their disobedience.” It is difficult to see 
on what grounds he can either support or attempt to support 
this assertion. It is nothing but an assertion. 

It is said that wopevSels éxynpv&e means “he went and 
preached.” But this applies as well to a going from heaven to 
earth at that distant point of time and space, as to a going from 
earth to hell. The Old Testament idiom is “let us go down.” 
Nor does the word compel us at all to understand a local and 
personal going; for in Eph. ii, 17, we are told that Christ “came 
and preached (éASwv evayyeAiZato) peace to you,” that is, to 
the Ephesians, to whom Christ never spoke a word in person. 
The “going” and the “coming” alike were by his inspired 
messengers. 

It is said that “the object (zvevduara) designates not living 
spirits, but departed spirits.” Certainly; such as they were 
when Peter spoke of them. 

But, we are told in Alford’s words, “the rots év pviani 
mvevuaor must describe the local condition of the mvevyara 
at the time when the preaching took place.” But why “ must?” 
May not the writer, at his own option, describe them either as 
they were, or as they are? Especially when the latter descrip- 


* The editor in one passage seems to advocate two conflicting views: ‘“‘ Verse 
20 describes the character of the spirits in prison; they were still disobedient 
[view No. 1], woré dre distinctly marks the period of their disobedience ” 
[view No. 2]. 
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tion, indicating their doom, intimates also their incorrigible- 
ness, and magnifies the patience that endured their “ contradic. 
tion.” 

We are further told that the subject of the discourse is not 
the Logos, but the God-man, and the means by which he 
preached is not the Holy Spirit, but the Spirit of Christ, év 6, 
sc., mvevuati. Has the objector never read in this same Epis- 
tle (ch. i, 11), how the spirit of Christ “did testify” in the 
prophets? 

We pass now to the objections of the popular newspaper, as 
found in the Advance of April 28, 1872. 

(1.) “It is not the natura] and obvious meaning.” If true, 
this would be but a presumption easily removed. In multi- 
tudes of cases we do not take the most obvious meaning: e. g., 
“God is a rock: This is my body: Let the dead bury their 
dead.” But it is not true. A correct translation makes this 
the natural and obvious meaning. (2.) “The words of Peter 
do not directly affirm any preaching by Christ through Noah, 
but at most only to persons disobedient in his days.” No, the 
details of the case are otherwise supplied. The phrase, “the 
just shall live by faith,” does not inform us that it is faith in 
Christ. We learn that elsewhere. (3.) “Such was not the 
interpretation of the early church, nor has it been that of the 
Greek or Romish churches, nor is it that of the ablest foreign 
critics at the present day.” A statement too loose to answer 
definitely and briefly, and, as against the claims of Greek usage, 
too unimportant to contest. (4.) “It is difficult to show its 
pertinence to the immediate context. On the contrary, the rela- 
tion of this interpretation (and of this only) is shown to be very 
clear.” (5.) “This word ‘spirit’ does not easily stand for living 

men ;” answered already. (6.) “The order of verbal arrange- 
ment is not natural for this thought, but should have been 
reversed.” Natural enough in a right translation, “ Went and 
preached to the spirits in prison, when once or formerly they 
disobeyed,” ete. (7.) “The Logos or original Divine nature of 
Christ is not under consideration, but the God-man.” It is 
Christ, not in the flesh or human nature, but in the Spirit or 
divine nature, as we are expressly told. The same distinction 
is made in the same terms, Rom. i, 8, and hinted at, ch. i, lL 
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(8.) “It is without scriptural precedent to refer to the Logos 
such an act of inspiration as Noah’s preaching; it would rather 
be referred to the Holy Spirit.” It is not contrary to the Scrip- 
tures to refer the inspiration of the “ prophets” to “ the spirit of 
Christ which was in them,” ch. i, 11. (9.) “The expression, 
‘went and preached,’ would have been ‘came and preached.’” 
No: went to that distant point of time; came and preached to 
us. (10.) “The successive expressions, ‘put to death,’ ‘ quick- 
ened,’ and ‘ went,’ are all aorist participles, and should be refer- 
red to the same period of time. Any reader of the original 
will see the violence of referring the last participle to a period 
more than 2000 years previous to the other two.” A grammat- 
ical error as unconscious, doubtless, as it is remarkable and 
egregious in an “expositor.” An aorist, even in the indica- 
tive, simply expresses “the momentary occurrence of an act” 
in past time indefinite, and two aorists have no necessary or 
even probable reference to the same point of time. Thus, in 
Heb. i, 1, 2, the aorist AaAnoas refers distinctly to the time of 
“the prophets,” the next aorist éAaAnoer to “these last days,” 
hundreds of years later, and ézomoev to the time of making 
“the world” or universe, “a period more than 2000 years pre- 
vious.” (11.) “ The repetition of this same participle wopevSeis 
in verse 22, to denote Christ’s ascent from earth to heaven, calls 
here for the previous contrast of his descent into Hades.” 
Does it? Is not a descent from heaven to earth a more direct 
contrast to the ascent from earth to heaven? (12.) “The word 
‘preached ’ (aorist tense) would more naturally have been in so 
distant an allusion, ‘had preached,’ pluperfect.” Another of 
those perilous remarks on Greek usage. Any modern Greek 
Grammar would have furnished the information that the “ gen- 
eric aorist more frequently takes the place of the specific per- 
fect and pluperfect” (Crosby); and Winer especially remarks 
that this takes place “in subordinate clauses specifying time,” 
and “in relative clauses,” of which this is one. 

But further—for here is error upon error—in citing a second 
case of mercy and patience, codrdinate to the first, there was « 
good reason for stating that parallel fact in a verb of coérdin- 
ate tense, the aorist. The same writer makes another equally 
perilous grammatical remark: “If if were the occasion in the 
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sense of time, the participle would probably have shown the 
same fact by being put in the present instead of the aorist,— 
‘went and preached on occasion or at the time of their being 
disobedient.’” It is difficult to understand precisely what is 
the mysterious notion here entertained of a present participle; 
but Curtius would inform the writer that the present participle 
“simply expresses an action in progress, whether it lie in the 
present, past or future.” 

We have taken pains to quote the latest forms of objection 
in their length and breadth and depth. They illustrate more 
points than we care to indicate. The writers themselves speak 
of them as “critical” and “exegetical,” “sound exegesis.” 
And one of these writers informs the world that the interpre- 
tation advocated by us “will be rejected by candid scholars as 
arbitrary and ungrammatical;” the other that “it seems to have 
been largely favored on dogmatic grounds.” It is gratifying to 
find men whose eminent Greek scholarship qualifies them so to 
speak. 

It will be observed that we have now maintained this posi- 
tion purely on grammatical grounds, reinforcing it by ample 
reference to grammatical treatises, and what is more, to the facts 
on which grammars are constructed. And we shall continue 
to hold this view until we gain further light ourselves, or until 
some one shall prove two things, (1) that the common transla- 
tion is grammatical, and (2) that ours is positively ungrammat- 
ical and untenable—two things that, so far as we are informed, 
have never yet been done. 





Our National Banks. 


ARTICLE IL—OUR NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE success of our National Bank system, from its establish- 
ment to the present time, has been great, and, for the most 
part, we think, unexpected. It was put in operation under 
circumstances which, though perhaps almost necessary to its 
success, were still extremely adverse to its popularity. The 
country was involved in a revolution which tireatened its 
existence. Public credit, on which the whole scheme was 
based, was well nigh destroyed. The managers of existing 
financial institutions were either positively hostile to the new 
plan or regarded it with doubt and suspicion. It came in the 
guise of an adventurer, avowedly hostile to established usage 
and to vested rights. 

The banks then existing had done much for the government, 
and at a time too when doing for the government at all was 
regarded by many men as a matter of questionable prudence; 
and therefore they felt that they had a strong claim to consid- 
eration, and it might well seem that a scheme not only hostile 
to their apparent interest, but striking directly at their exist- 
ence, would arouse their opposition and alienate their support. 

Radical defects were believed to exist in the proposed plan. 
Old prejudices against a government bank and a government 
currency were aroused, and the similarity of the project to the 
so-called “ Free Bank system,” which, except in a few locali- 
ties, was not a favorite, by no means assisted in producing a 
favorable impression. 

We have no space here, nor would it answer any good pur- 
pose, to recapitulate the arguments, the complaints, the prog- 
nostications, the expostulations, the warnings, the entreaties, 
which were everywhere directed against this new scheme; but 
any one who will turn to a file of newspapers or pamphlets of 
that time will find in correspondence, editorials, doings of con- 
ventions, and reports of committees, a mass of hostile literature 
of which he has for the most part probably forgotten the exist- 
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ence. Indeed, perhaps the opposition to the measure, or, at 
least, the want of all popular sympathy for it, is made suffi- 
ciently clear by alluding to the fact that after the government 
had become committed to the plan, and the change from the 
State to the National form had been made as easy as _ possible, 
the State banks had then to be forced into the new system by 
“unfriendly legislation,” and that of no very mild type. 

Yet notwithstanding all these unfavorable circumstances, in 
spite of open opposition, silent distrust, and evil prophecies, 
the working of the scheme, it cannot be denied, if indeed at 
this time any one is disposed to deny it, has been thus far sin- 
gularly, triumphantly successful. Since the establishment of 
the government, hardly an equal period of time can be selected, 
when, in all matters relating to banking and currency, affairs 
have gone on as satisfactorily as during the last eight years. 
There have been no losses to bill-holders, very few to deposit- 
ors; differences of inland exchange have become almost 
unknown, and funds are transmitted or drafts collected at the 
most distant points at an expense of a very small fraction of 
one per cent. 

We have not had a “panic,” a “crisis,” a “suspension,” & 
“run,” or any serious disturbance of any kind in our currency 
during all this period ; yet judging @ priori, we should certainly 
have looked upon it as a period peculiarly liable to every spe- 
cies of financial irregularity and disturbance. 

But granting now that the condition of affairs has been in 
many respects peculiar during this period, and that while some 
of these peculiarities have been adverse to a settled condition 
of the currency, others may have been favorable to an exhibi- 
tion of the good points of our new system, and, therefore, avoid- 
ing as far as is needful any conclusion based simply on a com- 
parison of one portion of time with another, it still remains & 
very interesting subject of inquiry—To what extent, if to any, 
is the smooth working of our financial affairs for the last eight 
years fairly to be attributed to our National Bank system? 

We are a people of short memories, and the present system 
has been in operation so long that we are already forgetting 
what preceded it. Let us look a little then at the condition of 
things prior to the establishment of the National Banks. 
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There were in the United States in 1860, according to the 


report of the Secretary of the Tre 


sasury for that ye ar, fifteen 


hundred and seventy (1570) banks, distributed in thirty-one 
(31) States and Territories as follows :— 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, ..174 
Rhode Island,... 91 
Connecticut, .... 74 
New York, 303 
New Jersey, -... 49 
Pennsylvania,... 90 


52 


65 
30 
20 
29 


Virginia, Illinois, 
North Carolina, - 
South Carolina 
‘ . 
Georgia, 
Florida, 


Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, - - . . 108 (!) 
Minnesota, 

Iowa, - 


,- 


Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 


Kentucky, 
Missouri, 


Delaware, 
Maryland, Total, __..1570 

Established by the legislatures of the thirty-one different 
States and Territories in which they were located, there were, 
of course, thirty-one different kinds of banks. But in several 
cases there was more than one kind in the same State. More- 
over, in many of the States where the general system was pretty 


38 


uniform, each bank had an independent or individual charter, 
and these, having been granted at long intervals of time, and 
under widely varying circumstances, differed much, and often 
so that, instead of thirty-one, there 
were certainly several hundred different kinds in all. 

There was a famous phrase, now seldom heard, but which in 


materially, from each other; 


those days met the eye everywhere. It was all the Presi- 
dents’ messages and in every Secretary’s report; no financial 
essay could be without it, and congressional speeches bristled 
with it—those made “for Buncome ”"—most of all. It was 
“A Uniform Currency.” No wonder, 
fifteen hundred and seventy banks had, and, to some extent 
greater or less exercised, the power of furnishing a currency to 
the country. And what a currency was that? There was 
“red-dog” and “red-back,” “wiid-cat” and “bhard-shell,” 
“safety-fund ” and “guaranteed ” “real-estate,” ‘ stock-secured ” 
and “Brandon,” and other kinds more numerous than we can 
remember or record, and with qualities as numerous as kinds. 
Surely it must be good for us to call to mind those things occa- 


for each one of these 
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sionally, and to be thankful that they exist no longer. “A 
uniform currency,” indeed! like Falstaff’s regiment, or those 
more recent domestic troops known as “ Invincibles.” 

Usually, to be sure, in the older States there was some (fre- 
quently much) restrictive general legislation. Public sentiment 
there also required that corporators, officers, and managers 
should be men of known prudence and tried integrity of char- 
acter. Indeed fifty years ago the position of a bank-director 
was a place of more honor than that of a cabinet-minister has 
sometimes been since that time ; and men have held the latter 
place that could not, in the times we speak of, have obtained 
the former. Charters were granted sparingly and with great 
caution. A case of public necessity must be made out, and 
reasonable evidence shown that the capital would be furnished, 
and that the business would be successful. Beyond these wise 
precautions, no security for the public was demanded, and usu- 
aily too, it is but just to say, though not always, they proved 
sufficient. But in later times such safeguards as these availed 
little against the chicanery of modern lobbyists and _ political 
managers. Still the honest legislators struggled manfully 
against the incoming tide of corruption. For instance, a legis- 
lature of one of the smaller and more conservative of the East- 
ern States repealed, at one time, thirteen charters granted by a 
previous legislature for banks at points where no public neces- 
sity required them, and where they would be likely to be useful 
only for purposes of speculation or fraud. 

As more democratic ideas began to prevail, “ these mono- 
polies,” as the chartered banks were called, grew unpopular, 
and the demagogues asserted that the right of one man to have 
a bank was as good as another's; the right of every man to 
have a bank was a corollary from this which could not be 
denied. It did seem advisable, however, to try to find some 
partial substitute for capacity, character, and integrity; and 
so, in the State of New York, and in some of the other States, 
what was called the “Free Bank” system was inaugurated. 
Under this system every man was free to have a bank, to 
receive deposits, and to issue currency; but while depositors 
were supposed to be able to look out for themselves, it was 
doubtful whether the democratic right to have a bank carried 
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with it the ability and integrity necessary to manage one, and 
it did seem better on the whole under this new state of things 
that the bill-holder should have some security. In theory, 
therefore, all bill-holders were to be secured either by mortgages 
or deposits of bonds or some other prescribed security; but 
then these prescribed securities were made to cover the whole 
range of property from United States bonds to mortgages on 
outlying farms, or wild lands taken at the appraisement of local 
committees; and so notorious was the want of care in the selec- 
tion of these securities that the name “ Safety Fund,” by which 
a certain class of these institutions was designated, became an 
appellation of reproach. 

In those States where this Free Bank system prevailed, the 
power to create currency was absolutely unlimited. Any per- 
sons having the requisite amount of prescribed securities could 
organize a bank and commence at once to issue notes. In estab- 
lishing a bank of this sort the object was to get out as 
many bills and redeem as few as possible. It was therefore 
desirable to avoid traveled routes, frequented places, and all 
conveniences of locomotion. If it were off the lines of express, 
railroad, telegraph and even mail communication, all the better, 
for then protest could not be sent and bills could not conveni- 
ently be returned for redemption. All redemption agencies 
were eschewed. Thus it came about that banks were “ located ” 
where there was neither a demand for the conveniences nor 
facilities for transacting the business of such institutions. Thus 
it happened that if on the sea coast of New Jersey there was 
some little islet or rocky surf-beaten point more entirely inac- 
cessible than all others, it was marked at once as a choice 
“location” for one of these institutions of finance. Then, if 
finally they were ferreted out and called upon to pay, if brazen 
impudence did not suffice, there was generally an ignominious 
failure, followed by a wonderful shrinking of securities and 
general disappearance of assets. 

A characterizing anecdote of this time relates that when 
the officer of one of these institutions was called upon to 
redeem some of its bills, he declined on the ground that the law 
required him to “ keep” ten per cent. of his circulation in specie, 
and if he redeemed the bills he would not have that amount 
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left, and would thereby violate the law, a matter about which 
he was very sensitive. As after the lapse of a few years we 
look back upon those times, the wonder grows how confidence 
and credit ever survived such a state of things. The truth is, 
they did live a wretched, struggling, precarious existence. 

Almost every year, generally following upon the temporary 
demand for currency for removing crops which occurs in the 
autumn of each year, there was what was called a “crisis” in 
the money market. The bills of these various banks having 
all sorts of securities, and no person or bank being under any 
obligation to receive them, in the manner provided in case of 
our national currency, they assumed all sorts of values, usually 
rapidly diminishing as the distance increased from their place 
of issue, but sometimes unfortunately quite the reverse, they 
being valued most where they were least known. These differ- 
ences of currency value, passing under the dignified name of 
exchange, were truly startling. Seven to ten per cent. between 
New York and Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Richmond was by 
no means unknown, and even five per cent. for crossing the 
Hudson river into New Jersey we think will be recollected by 
readers whose hair is not yet grey; while the more distant 
points of Chicago and New Orleans represented the greater 
differences of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. The writer 
hereof once left New York provided with specie for a journey 
into Virginia. He bought Pennsylvania bills in New York and 
Virginia bills in Baltimore, and reached his destination, after 
paying his expenses, with about the same nominal amount 
that he had when he started. 

Gradually and slowly this state of things, though not radi- 
eally changed, was much ameliorated. The institutions of the 
Southern and Western States, where this loose style of banking 
mainly prevailed, so far lost credit, that it was no longer an 
object to establish banks at those points, and in many cases, as 
was natural, a chronic distrust of all banks, even an intense 
hatred of the name of bank, grew out of this unfortunate ex- 
perience, and culminated in severe unfriendly legislation, and 
anti-bank constitutions ; so that the furnishing of currency to 
the country was at length mainly left to the old and well known 
institutions of the Northern and Eastern States. 
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But nothwithstanding these meliorations in its practical work- 
ing, the most pernicious features of the system still remained, 
viz.: under the “Free Bank” or New York system the 
power of the banks to expand the currency to an unlimited 
extent by the creation of new institutions and the issue of new 
bills, and under the New England or Charter system the power, 
though very much more limited, to still add very materially to 
the currency, liable always to a forced and sudden contraction, 
which liability was greatly enhanced by what was known as 

e “Suffolk system of Redemptions.” This took its name from 
the Suffolk Bank of Boston, though whose agency it was 
conducted. Its method of operation was as follows. Each 
bank in New England sent all bills of New England banks, 
received by it in the course of its business, to the Suffolk bank. 
The large banks in the cities usually sent packages of bills 
daily, the smaller country banks only once or twice in a week. 
These bills were “sorted” by the Suffolk bank, and returned to 
the bank that issued them. No direct charge was made by the 
Suffolk ‘bank for doing this business, but each bank was ex- 
pected at all times to keep a sufficiently large deposit with the 
Suffolk bank to meet all its own bills received by the Suffolk. 
If the bills of other banks sent by any one bank to the Suffolk 
did not furnish sufficient funds to meet its own bills received 
by the Suffolk, then its account must be kept good by other 
means; usually the means used for this purpose were drafts 
on some bank in New York, through which the country bank 
made its collections, and where it kept its surplus funds. If 
any New England bank failed to keep the Suffolk bank sup- 
plied with funds for this purpose, then the bills of the bank so 
failing were “thrown out” by the Suffolk bank, that is, they 
were not received by the Suffolk from other banks, and notice 
of this was immediately given by the Suffolk bank to all its 
correspondents, who at once refused to take the bills of the banks 
thus “thrown out.” The circulation of a bank thus thrown 
out was by that means at once stopped, and the bank was virtu- 
ally suspended. Its bills no longer had currency: they were 
bought up ata discount by brokers, and sent home to be re- 
deemed in specie, or drafts, as the interest of the holder might 
dictate. This throwing out was a great injury to a bank, and 
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of course there was a great fear of it. It was usually the last 
thing which a bank would permit to happen, for even though 
the bank might be sound and able to go on with its business 
the next day, ill news with its proverbial rapidity would by 
that time have spread the story of its short-coming far and wide, 
and it would require weeks and perhaps months to efface the 
impression from the public mind, and bring up the bills to their 
old point of credit. 

This system, with some modifications, was adopted in the 
State of New York through the Metropolitan bank, and perhaps 
to some extent in other parts of the country. It was in several 
respects an excellent arrangement. It was an economical method 
of effecting exchanges among the various banks. It had a 
strong tendency to check large issues of circulation ; it immedi- 
ately detected any serious weakness in a bank, and advised the 
whole country of it. It impressed continually upon banks the 
necessity of having assets which could be depended upon for 
prompt payment or ready conversion. It enforced the constant 
keeping of a cash balance, equal in amount at the least to the 
weekly redemptions, which usually averaged about one-tenth 
of the circulation. In short, in all matters pertaining to the 
soundness of the banks themselves the immediate and direct 
effect of the arrangement was excellent, and under that system 
of banking came to be looked upon as a necessity. 

But, on the other hand, for the interest of the mercantile 
community, the customers of the banks, and through them of 
the community generally, and so reflexively for the interests of 
the banks themselves, this system was in some respects very 
bad. It destroyed all flexibility in bank management, and all 
power to extend assistance to worthy dealers in times of neces- 
sity. It was so devised as always to aggravate any slight 
derangement of the money market, and to intensify it to the 
utmost degree, culminating every few years and usually oftener 
ina panic, a crisis, the temporary destruction of values, the 
permanent destruction of many hard earned private fortunes, 
and, for the time being, a total derangement of all monetary 
affairs; producing always a stoppage of industrial employments 
with its attendant train of sufferings, and bringing to many inno- 
cent individuals utter ruin. And all this for no physical cause, 
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but from moral causes of excitement, fear, and distrust, aggra- 
vated and augmented by this unfortunate machinery. It pro- 
moted a strong antagonism of interests between the bank and 
its customers at all times, and in times of trouble an internecine 
strife among the banks themselves. It tended to make money 
easier, that is, cheaper and more plentiful, in times of ease, and 
not only harder, that is, scarcer and higher, when any cause pro- 
duced closeness, but beyond certain limits it was sure to be 
absolutely unattainable, no matter with what credit or security, 
as the history of every one of those repeated “crises” so fully 
attests. 

Now the banks individually and singly were utterly power- 
less in this matter. They had no control over it, and any gen- 
eral combination among the banks beyond the limits of a single 
city or State—or any attempt at combined action, even for tem- 
porary purposes, was, under the circumstances of the case which 
have been already set forth, utterly impossible. What could 
the individual banks do toward stemming the torrent? If 
they failed to redeem their bills they were at once discredited, 
if not legally enjoined, and their power to do anvthing for their 
customers was of course at an end. But to sustain their credit 
it became necessary to compel prompt payment from all their 
customers and to lend to none: where then were the customers 
to get their money to pay? It could not be had. The im- 
mense and sudden withdrawal of currency, and the utter impos- 
sibility of obtaining money with any amount of securities, or 
at any rate of interest, has been a marked and perfectly well 
known feature of these currency crises. 

Time after time we have seen the experiment tried, and al- 
ways with the same result. First, a somewhat stringent money 
market, from any accidental cause ; then a scramble among the 
banks, each striving to outdo the other in their efforts to extort 
money from each other and from theirdebtors. And for what? 
To get their own currency securely within their vaults, where 
their debtors could not get it to pay these very claims for which 
they were pressing them, getting all they could and letting noth- 
inggoinreturn. Yet the struggle for the barks was a vital one 
—they were compelled, as it seemed, to commit suicide in order 
to save their lives. What followed? Of course a great and 
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sudden lessening of the currency, a ruinous depreciation of 
values, then a crash among the merchants in the great cities, 
then a stoppage of mills and other enterprises, throughout the 
country, workmen discharged, fortunes lost, property sacrificed, 
then at last a suspension of the banks, sometimes produced 
by a concert of action among depositors, but generally by a wild 
scramble for specie called a “run,” impelled partly by a fear 
of ultimate loss, and partly by a vague desire of punishing the 
banks to whom the trouble was usually attributed. Then, 
after the suspension, when it was known that all the banks 
were acting alike, that they were no longer drawing on each 
other, that they were no longer compelled to ruin their custom- 
ers in order to save themselves, then business would again 
resume its usual course; banks made their customary loans; 
people brought back the specie, which they had not really 
wanted, and had only drawn through fright; and if it had tem- 
porarily risen to a premium, it at once dropped back, and, in gen- 
eral, things went on as before. But in the meantime a great 
many good men,—and always in such times those who were most 
prompt and honorable suffered most,—had been ruined, indus- 
try temporarily paralyzed, confidence of men in each other 
destroyed, workmen thrown out of employment, poor people 
suffering for bread, and all through the workings of a deliber- 
ately adopted system of currency which none were found wise 
enough to remedy. The most sudden, severe, disastrous, and 
apparently unnecessary of these panics or crises was that 
of 1857. 

The fright was commenced on the 22d of August by the fail- 
ure of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, and culminated 
in the suspension of specie payments by the New York banks 
on the 17th of October. The cause of this panic seems to have 
been pure fright, as the volume of business transacted by the 
Trust Co. was not large enough, nor its transactions of sufficiently 
wide extent, for its stoppage to produce any necessary serious 
disturbance in the financial affairs of the country. We can see 
no reason why the failure of any well-known merchant of high 
standing would not have had precisely the same effect. But 
when the fright had once commenced, the machinery already 
described was ample to develop from this slight cause the train 
of disasters which ensued. 
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We can enter into none of the details of that panic in this 
place. Its history has been written, but its disastrous results 
and the quick return to a normal condition of things, followed 
by a plethora of specie in the great money centers, all showing 
fully the causelessness of the panic so far as the currency was 
concerned, afford incontestible evidence of the viciousness of 
the system under which it took place. 

Travelers relate how in the passes of the Alps the pathway 
is overhung by immense avalanches, which the careless shout 
of some reckless passer-by may bring down to overwhelm all 
who are below; but in these places prudent men do not will- 
ingly linger—silently, swiftly, and anxiously they pass the dan- 
gerous ground. And yet with great pains we built up an ava- 
lanche over our heads, and went on shouting under it for years 
—only somewhat stunned and confounded when it came down, 
crushing our neighbors and half covering ourselves. 

The final catastrophe of 1857 was brought about by a “run 
upon the banks of New York city for specie on the 17th of 
October; and this run, so far as an intelligent purpose could 
be traced in it, was the result of a settled conviction in the 
minds of the mercantile community, that as soon as the banks 
were compelled to suspend specie payment, and were thus all 
brought to one level (of nominal bankruptcy), their internecine 
warfare must cease, and that with this the trouble would end. 
The result showed that they were right. The Kilkenny cats 
saved their tails, and a suspension of specie payments, instead 
of being regarded with horror, came to be looked upon as a 
legitimate means of affording necessary relief, as it has grown 
to be in England under Sir Robert Peel’s act, and as it always 
must be in a system founded on such a palpable fallacy as that 
you can always and immediately redeem three dollars of paper 
with one dollar of coin. 

Thus it happened that, in the fall of 1860, when we were 
again threatened with a similar state of things, the banks of the 
city of New York, profiting by the experience of 1857, and act- 
ing in unity through the association at the clearing-house, 
wisely and courageously prevented a most ruinous impending 
crisis, by promptly suspending specie payment, and thus restoring 
confidence (?) without waiting for the disease to run its usual 
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course. This measure of theirs was utterly illegal and in defi- 
ance of law, but it was so beneficial and benevolent, so wise 
and prudent, that the officers of the law, sustained by public 
opinion, withheld all legal action against them. 

Now in the month of November, 1867, we had all the mater. 
ial for, and all the indications of, as serious a panic as that of 
1857. We had the close money market, the dull trade, more 
suspicion and distrust of certain important classes of merchants, 
than in 1857; currency temporarily withdrawn by the moving 
of the crops, &., &. And yet we had no panic, and why? 
Mainly, it was because the banks throughout the country no 
longer feared each other, and they did not fear each other 
because the machinery no longer existed which made them mor- 
talenemies. By the terms of the National Bank act any Na- 
tional Bank bills pay any debt to any National Bank. There 
is therefore no longer any need of forcing bills home to be 
redeemed, and no need of each bank cutting off all facilities 
from their customers in order that they may have funds to 
meet their own redemptions, and get their bills into their vaults 
out of the reach of their neighbors. 

Now, recurring once more to the panic’of 1857, it seems prob- 
able that it was in reality the turning point in our financial 
history ; for although the precise nature of the evils under 
which we labored did not seem to be clearly understood, it had 
become so apparent that the want of homogeneity and of some 
general system was among the defects, that President Buchanan, 
in his message to Congress, in December, 1857, was induced to 
hold the following semi-apologetic language. It will be noted 
in reading what he says, how, at least in a negative way, he 
sketched the outlines of our present system ; for which, perhaps, 
he has never yet received due credit. 

He has just spoken of the crisis through which the country 
had passed, and from the effects of which it had not yet recovered, 
and then says: 


“These revulsions must continue to occur at successive intervals, so long as the 
amount of the paper currency and bank loans and discounts of the country shall 
be left to the discretion of fourteen hundred irresponsible banking institutions, 
which, from the very law of their nature, will consult the interests of the stock- 
holders rather than the public welfare. 
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“The framers of the Constitution, when they gave to Congress the power ‘to 
coin money and to regulate the value thereof,’ and prohibited the States from 
coining money, emitting bills of credit, or making any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts, supposed they had protected the people aguinst 
the evils of an excessive and irredeemable paper currency. They are not respon- 
sible for the existing anomaly that a government endowed with the sovereign attri- 
bute of coining money and regulating the value thereof, should have no power to 
prevent others from driving this coin out of the country, and filling up the channels 
of circulation with paper which does not represent gold and silver. 

“Tt is one of the highest and most responsible duties of government to insure to 
the people a sound circulating medium, the amount of which ought to be adapted 
with the utmost possible wisdom aid skill to the wants of internal trade and for- 
eign exchanges. If this be either greatly above or greatly below the proper stund- 
ard, the marketable value of every man’s property is increased or diminished in 
the same proportion, and injustice to individuals, as well as incaleulable evils to 
the community, are the consequence. 

“Unfortunately, under the construction of the Federal Constitution, which has 
now prevailed too long to be changed, this important and delicate duty has been 
dissevered from the coining power and virtually transferred to more than fourteen 
hundred State banks, acting independently of each other, and reyulating their 
paper issues almost exclusively by a regard to the present interest of their stock- 
holders, * * © # 

“ As a collateral and eventual security it is doubtless wise, and ought in all cases 
to be required, that banks shall hold an amount of United States or State securities 
equal to their notes in circulation and pledged for their redemption. This, how- 
ever, furnishes no adequate security [he should have said no security, that not 
being at all the object of it] against over issues. ‘On the contrary, it may be per- 
verted to inflate the currency. Indeed, it is possible by this means to convert all 
the debts of the United States and State governments into bank notes.” 


In connection with the above, we have various remarks 
indicating the President’s view of the cause of the trouble and 
of its remedy; among them we find the following: 

“ The first duty which these banks owe to the public is to keep in 
their vaults a sufficient amount of gold and silver to insure the con- 
vertibility of their notes into coin at all times and under all circum- 
stances.” 

This would of course require an amount of coin equal to the 
whole amount of circulation and deposits to be kept constantly 
on hand, and as he proposes in addition to this, as quoted 
above, that the United States bonds should be deposited as col- 
lateral for the circulation, it is clear that his views of banking 
Were eminently conservative, though somewhat impracticable, we 
fear, viewed from a stockholder’s stand-point. 

He elsewhere seems to assume that one-third of the amount 
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of circulation held in coin, combined with stringent legislation, 
would answer the purpose ; but in that case, if depositors called 
first, the bill-holders would stand but a meager chance. So 
that it seems probable on the whole that he has rather overstated 
his own views of the necessity of convertibility in the paragraph 
quoted above. But we shall have occasion to speak of con- 
vertibility again. 

Now what Mr. Buchanan saw was greatly needed, but pro- 
nounced forever unattainable, and that not without good 
apparent reason, the late Secretary of the Treasury did, never- 
theless, accomplish. Availing himself of the exigencies of 
revolution and the necessities of war, “plucking the flower 
‘Safety’ from the nettle ‘Danger,’” and an uncommonly ugly 
nettle too, he so controled his adverse fate as to minister to the 
relief of an exhausted exchequer, and to rid the country of the 
thraldom of a wretched system of currency. It is one of the 
emancipations, and by no means the least, for which we have 
to thank our revolution. 

This brief outline of the condition of things, which existed 
prior to the establishment of our present system, and which led 
to its adoption, has been intended to answer, in some sort, the 
question with which we commenced it, to wit: Zo what extent, 
if to any, ts the smooth working of our financial affairs, for the last 
eight years, to be attributed to our National Bank system? If it 
has not done so, it has failed of its object. But to enumerate 
more specifically some of the advantages derived from the 
change, they are these: 

1st. It furnishes a currency wniform in value in every part of 
the country, and which no financial disturbances can render 
otherwise. This fact is due in part to all bills having a uniform 
security, but mainly to that provision of the act which requires 
every bank to receive the bills of every other bank, and also 
makes them a legal tender in all transactions to which the 
Government is a party, customs duties excepted. The value of 
this quality in a currency, simply in an economic point of view, 
is almost beyond computation. The losses involved in the so- 
called exchanges of other days, and the risks of collection and 
transmission which grew out of this want of uniformity in 
value, are swept away at a blow. 
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2d. It gives us a currency perfectly secured. The public debt 
forms, perhaps, the best practicable security for a currency for 
domestic purposes than can be imagined. It is the guaranty of 
all the resources of the State to each of its citizens. 

8d. This security is uniform—the same kind and amount of 
security for every bill of every bank. The moral value and in- 
fluence of this feature of the system is very great. It is not 
that all are well secured, but that all are equally well secured, 
and in exactly the same manner. State obligation, or others, 
which might be considered perfectly safe and desirable as a 
private investment, or as a private security, would nevertheless 
be subject to relative fluctuations of value as between each 
other. And this would necessitate watchfulness and care, and 
an intimate knowledge on the part of the public of the concerns 
of each bank, and thus become a prolific source of anxiety, 
suspicion, and distrust. 

4th. The currency thus furnished to the country is of a 
fixed amount, subject only to be changed by act of Congress, 
as the necessities of the country may demand. It is true that 
this power of increasing and decreasing the currency is a most 
delicate and dangerous one to wield. It involves the value of 
all property and labor. It is the balance that weighs all 
material objects of human desire. But under this act, perhaps, 
this power is as carefully limited as the nature of our govern- 
ment permits. It can only be exercised openly, in the sight of 
all the people, after deliberation, discussion, and criticism ; 
whereas, heretofore, it has been left to the interests or caprices, 
or, as Mr. Buchanan has said, “to the discretion of fourteen 
hundred irresponsible banking institutions, which, from the 
very law of their nature, will consult the interests of the stock- 
holders rather than the public welfare.” 

5th. The banks of the country all being regulated by one 
bureau, and under the same laws and rules, are thereby 
brought into relations of harmony with each other. This has 
agreat tendency to produce uniformity in their methods of 
doing business, and the tendency of this uniformity will be to 
increase until a system substantially homogeneous, the fruits of 
the combined wisdom of all engaged in it, will be the result. 
Thus sound principles of banking will be developed, and when 
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developed their adoption will be but a question of time. Mis- 
takes and irregularities will be less likely to occur, and wilful 
misconduct more promptly detected and punished. 

6th. The evils and prejudices connected with a centralized 
money power like the old United States banks, or with a 
simple government currency like our present legal tenders 
(which, though necessary to meet the exigencies of our con- 
dition, cannot be safely continued when that exigency shall 
cease), are obviated and avoided. 

7th. That feature of the act which permits a portion of the 
‘legal reserve” of the country banks to be kept with their city 
correspondents, is a wise one. It recognizes the existing course 
of business, and places the funds where they are wanted for use, 
instead of locking them up in the vaults of the banks. 

8th. Whatever may be our opinion of the wisdom of the 
popular judgment, it is doubtless a fact that the “free” clause 
in the National Bank act, that is, the right of everybody to 
establish such a bank on the same terms, is calculated to, and 
does, avoid prejudice and conciliate popular favor. Itis regarded 
as being in harmony with the spirit of our free institutions. And 
since the clause limiting the total circulation of the country, 
and the requirement in all cases of United States bonds as 
security therefor, avoids two of the greatest dangers of the old 
system, there can be no serious objection to this feature of the 
bill; while everything in it which conciliates popular favor 
tends to increase its usefulness and stability. If we could 
return to the old ideas of the honor attached to the position and 
duties of a bank officer, and of the high character required to fill 
such a post, it would undoubtedly be a great gain; but for the 
present, at least, any such hopes are futile, and we must look to 
other means of protection, and other guarantees of sound man- 
agement. And, indeed, it may well be doubted whether any 
plan which involved the granting by Congress of special 
charters would not be liable to abuses and evils far greater 
than the advantages which could be reasonably hoped to accrue 
from it. 

9th. There is one great and perhaps fatal fallacy which 
underlies all our systems of paper money. Whether that 
fallacy is necessary to constitute a “sound system” is not now 
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the question. The fallacy is this, and we cannot state it more 
clearly than again to quote the language of President Buchanan: 
“The first duty which these banks owe to the public is to keep 
in their vaults a sufficient amount of gold and silver, to insure 
the convertibility of their notes into coin, at all times and 
under all circumstances.” That is, that, everywhere and 
always, each dollar of paper money represents an actual dollar 
of coin lying ready for exchange, whenever it may be demanded. 
Now, there are a few things about this matter that we do 
positively know, and the first is, that it is not true; and the 
second is, that everybody knows that it is not true; and the 
third is, that all of us each know that the other knows it is not 
true; and the fourth is, that nobody ever expects, or did expect, 
or requires, or did require, that it should be true; and the fifth 
is, that if it were true, we should have no paper money ; and 
the sixth is, that if it were true, we should want no paper 
money ; and the seventh is, that there is never gold enough in 
the country at any one time to make it true; and the eighth is, 
that our legitimate needs do not require it, and that we all know 
that they do not; but that, through fear and loss of confidence, 
the truth of it occasionally comes to be practically tested, and 
always, of course, with the same negative results, which tests 
are both dangerous and disastrous to property and morals. 
Therefore, so long as our currency system must continue to be 
based on this fallacy, it is of the last importance that we have 
a currency which will command public confidence thoroughly, 
and will be least liable to such fluctuations in amount or value 
as will be likely to induce any such demand for specie, and to 
precipitate upon us the evils connected therewith. 

10th. Under this system a plan of general redemption, 
Suffolk or otherwise, has so far been, and we believe safely 
may be, dispensed with, thereby avoiding one prolific source of 
panic, and of sudden and unnecessary contraction, and all the 
evils that follow in its train. For it cannot be too much dwelt 
upon that what we want above all things, in a paper currency 
like ours, is a system which shall, if possible, contain neither 
the temptation nor the power to produce contraction in times 
of stringency, nor inflation in times of abundance. That such 
was the result of the old redemption system, important and 
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valuable as it doubtless was in some respects and for some pur- 
poses, we think we have already clearly shown; but, whether 
we have succeeded in making it clear or not, the fact is so. 
Our object in this Article has been to draw a contrast be- 
tween our present system of currency, as at present administered, 
and that which preceded it, endeavoring to point out what we have 
gained by the change; and, having done this, we might perhaps 
properly stop here. But, being aware of the fact that our view 
of the non-necessity of a system of general redemptions will be 
regarded by some persons with great horror, and by others 
with a considerable degree of modest doubt, we feel it incum- 
bent upon us to add a few words directly upon that point. 
And, in the first place, we note the very obvious fact, and one 
which we cannot help regarding as substantially conclusive, 
that we have had no such system in operation during the last 
eight years,—the marked feature of which time has been a 
lack of those very disturbances in our currency which we are 
so anxious to avoid. We have more than hinted that the 
smooth working of our financial affairs during this period has 
been owing in no small degree to the absence of this redemption 
system; and we shall at least hold, until the contrary is clearly 
shown, that any claim for the absolute necessity of such a 
system must, in the light of experience, be given up. But, 
granting that it is not a necessity, advantages may still be 
claimed for it which should not be disregarded. Now, as all 
our notions and prejudices in favor of this scheme have come 
from our experience under our old system, let us inquire what, 
under that system, was the value of this plan of redemption. 
It was this: first, that it ended to prevent, but by no means 
prevented, undue expansion ; this is now forever and at once 
prevented by a limit set to the whole volume of currency. 
Second, that it tended to prevent, but by no means prevented, 
the issuing of bills without sufficient security for their ultimate 
payment. On the contrary, by its very operation, it not un- 
frequently destroyed the value of the assets on which reliance 
for this ultimate redemption had been placed; but ultimate 
payment is now fully secured by United States bonds. 
Third. It can hardly be seriously claimed that this system of 
constant redemption had anything to do with getting specie for 
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daily legitimate use by customers, except so far as it exercised 
an influence upon the general soundness of the banks. On the 
contrary, it was what cuntinually stood in the way of getting 
specie whenever any considerable extra amount might be 
wanted, and the scheme usually had to be temporarily got rid 
of before the amount could be had. Witness the panic of 
1857, when specie became abundant so soon as confidence was 
restored by the suspension of the banks ; which was really a sus- 
pension of constant compulsory general redemption, and 
nothing more. 

What, then, is this process of redemption from which so 
much is expected? The banks of the country, instead of 
paying out (as now) the bills of the various banks which they 
receive, will put them up in packages and send them to their 
correspondents in New York. And do they pay gold for them? 
No, they are passed to the credit of the bank sending them. 
Then this New York bank counts them over again, and sends 
them to the redeeming agency. And do they pay gold for 
them? No, they pass them to the credit of the bank which 
brought them, and give them in return a package of bills of 
the same bank which sent the original bundle; these the New 
York bank takes and sends back to the original country bank. 
And now, surely, the gold will be forthcoming. No, not at 
all, but this bank has now another package ready, either of 
bills or checks on some city bank, which it sends back to pay 
for the package received, and so on. This is the whole trans- 
action. It calls for no gold from anybody. It is a simple 
swapping of each other's bills, to the great and lasting benetit 
of the express companies—and that is all. 

A late official paper, advocating a system of general 
redemptions, admits that the notes are all equally well secured, 
and their ultimate redemption established beyond a question, 
but says, “ when this,” that is, the redemption scheme, “is ac- 
complished, the amount of notes in circulation will be regulated 
strictly by the demand. When the volume is greater than is 
necessary to do the business of the country, the banks will be 
called upon to redeem the surplus, and it will be returned. 
When trade is active, and more cyrrency is required, the 
banks will expand their issues, and redemptions will not be 
demanded until the season of activity is over.” 
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Now does not experience teach us that almost precisely the 
reverse of this is true. Which way does the currency tend, 
which way has it always tended, under our old system, in 
times of pressure and alarm—to contraction or expansion ? 
Where do the bills go?—out of the vaults into circulation, or 
out of circulation into the vaults? All the tables tell the 
story. And is it not alse on record how once the Bank of 
England boldly and forcibly reversed this natural and acknowl- 
edged tendency, and thereby checked a panic and saved a 
crisis. But, without this system, the funds which the banks do 
not loan they will certainly have on hand, whether in their own 
bills or those of others, and when there is a demand for them 
they will be loaned. And there is a positive and great advan- 
tage, and, so far as we can see, no disadvantage, in making our 
paper currency, either in the hands of banks or the people, 
those that issue it or those that take it, as near like actual gold 
and silver, in all its monetary functions, as is possible to make 
it. Besides this, a system of redemptions would at once with- 
draw a large part of the currency, probably about one-fifth, 
from active, useful circulation; this portion being about the 
amount in transitu and in the hands of the redemption 
agencies, and of the various banks, waiting to be forwarded. 
This loss falls on the banks, and through them on the public, 
and is equal, with our present paper circulation, to a loss of 
$120,000,000 of the circulating medium. There are other 
attendant expenses equal to, perhaps greater than this. The 
express companies, who are really the only parties interested 
in the redemption system, will, under this scheme, be paid for 
transporting the whole currency from eight to ten times in the 
course of the year. 

Then, one extra clerk for each $500,000 circulation will not 
be a large estimate for the extra labor demanded by this 
scheme; and unless some substantial advantage is to be gained 
all this expense is thrown away. 

At this point we hear the awful question sounded in our ears, 
“Do you advocate an irredeemable currency?” To which 
solemn inquiry we reply, ‘ Not in the least.” Neither do we 
see the necessity of testing its redeemability every few minutes 
or every few days, any more than we can see the wisdom of 
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those youthful gardeners who dig up their seeds two or three 
times a day to see if they have sprouted. And it is just this 
sort of redeemability which heretofore has been always being 
attempted and has always failed, and which a system of 
redemptions most inevitably leads to. Let, then, every bank 
be required to redeem its bills at its own counter, or, better 
still, let this requirement be so guarded as not to be abused, 
and at the same time it will be much more certain of furnishing 
all legitimately required specie at all times. 

The true use and necessity of specie in a currency of a 
mixed character, and the effects of the return to specie pay- 
ments upon our new system, though so closely connected with 
the subject, cannot be entered upon here, but still are to be 
considered in any full estimate of its value. The object of this 
article is rather to bring the comparison up to the present time. 
History rather than speculation. 

It may be asked if we suppose the national banking system 
has rendered crises and panics impossible. We certainly do 
not. Banks and the currency are but a part of the machinery 
by means of which the operations of commerce and finance are 
carried on, and through which, so to speak, the results of these 
operations become visible. But no system of finance has yet 
been discovered, nor is it likely that there can be any, which 
will prevent fluctuations in the value of money and occasional 
serious disturbances in commercial aflairs. It is mostly through 
the banks, at such times, that these troubles become visible, or 
are immediately felt; and the unphilosophic mind, mistaking 
this connection for cause and effect, naturally enough suspects 
the banks of being at the bottom of all the trouble. Hence the 
violent abuse of these institutions always indulged in on such 
occasions; hence, also, the frequent attempts to mitigate these 
evils by remedies applied to what are themselves but involun- 
tary instruments worked by a superior force. 

Again, the regulation of the currency under our National 
system, if unfortunately, still unavoidably, falls under the con- 
trol of Congress. We cannot be very sanguine as to the 
unerring wisdom of this body in conducting our financial 
affairs. A large popular body is, in many respects, peculiarly 
unfitted for the discharge of so delicate a trust. Its members 
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are not selected or elected on any principle or in accordance 
with any practice which tends to beget confidence in that regard, 
and we never see them approach this class of subjects without 
serious apprehension of the results. These remarks are not 
intended in any unfriendly spirit, but would be accepted by 
the members of that body whose opinions are best worth 
having. They are made simply because they are true, and 
because they indicate one of the serious dangers to oar 
financial success. Nevertheless, our present system is so far 
superior to anything we have ever had before that we can 
afford to run some risk; and the more clearly we understand 
what are its dangers, and what its advantages, the more likely 
we shall be to avoid the one and secure the other. 





Cyprian and his Times. 


ArticLE IIL—CYPRIAN AND HIS TIMES: 


A Lecrure sy THE Rev. Dr. MERLE p’Avsiene. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


In the history of the Church, the third century is remarkable 
for the invasion of Catholicism in the form of Episcopacy. 
That invasion had already commenced in the second century, 
but the evil increased in the third; and Cyprian was one of 
the most powerful instruments in its development. 

Catholicism should be distinguished from Papism or Popery : 
they are two very different ecclesiastical forms. There are 
three clearly marked, successive transformations of the Church. 
Evangelism was the distinguishing peculiarity of the first cen- 
tury ; then Catholicism or Episcopacy was born in the second, 
was formed in the third, and established, with all its essential 
characteristics, in the fourth century. Popery at length 
appeared in the seventh century, as the gradual outgrowth 
from Catholicism or Episcopacy ; in the eighth century it began 
to be invested with temporal power, and from that time its 
ruling influence continued to increase to the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, which are the periods of its greatest 
power. It may be said that what the gospel is to Catholicism, 
Catholicism is to Popery,—or that there is as great a distance 
between Popery and Catholicism as between Catbolicism and 
Evangelism, or the gospel. 

What then is the peculiarity or character of Catholicism ? 
In the times of the Apostles or the gospel, we find the Church 
spiritual and living. The Lord had said, The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life. Little by 
little the spirit was withdrawn, and there remained in the 
Church only the form. So it.is that when the spirit departs from 
the man, there remains only the body; or when the vivifying 
water escapes from some fissures, there is left only the vase. 
Something not unlike this occurred in the Church; but the 
vase, that is to say, the Church, did‘ not lose immediately all 
its vital force, i.e., the Holy Spirit. In the first century the 
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presence of Christ was the great power of the Christian society ; 
it was the same also in the second, and even in the third; but 
that power was continually decreasing. Jesus Christ departing 
from the Church, what remained in it? There remained con- 
secrated persons, consecrated places, and consecrated times and 
seasons ; i. e., priests, temples, festivals, rites, and ceremonies. 
But what are all these without Jesus Christ? What life-giving 
power can come from all these institutions. Alas! they are as 
the bed of a river, where appear the banks, the dikes, the 
bridges, all except the ever flowing waters which cause the 
trees planted near them to give fruits in their season, and which 
cover them with glittering verdure. 

The invasion of Catholicism or Episcopacy had perhaps nat- 
ural, if not legitimate, causes. The appearance of heresies, of 
schisms, and the decline of spiritual life, seemed to necessitate 
the introduction of certain forms, of certain institutions and laws. 
But very soon the form began to oppress the spirit. Then the 
love of evangelical liberty was revived, and opposition was at 
once manifested. Courageous Christians set forth the Holy Scrip- 
tures against new customs, opposed the spirit to the form, liberty 
to domination, and proved that Catholicism was neither evan- 
gelic nor apostolic, but simply a new product of a degenerate 
age. Formalism, which did not expect this vigorous attack, 
was for a moment confounded ; then, to save itself, carried its 
claims to an unreasonable extreme. It was set forth, not only 
as a proper means of extending the truth and maintaining order, 
but as the end, the essence, the nature itself of the Church. 
Catholicism, in order to defend itself, taught that Episcopacy 
was of divine right, and affirmed that it came from the same 
source as the Holy Scriptures; and to prove this assumption, 
produced the apocryphral books of the Apostles, which were 
written evidently not in the first, but the third century. With 
a loud voice Catholicism claimed to be Christianity itself, the 
work of God, and that outside of its enclosure neither the 
truth nor the Holy Spirit could be found. 

Two historical incidents contributed specially to establish 
the sacerdotal and episcopal power, which was the leading trait 
of Catholicism. The first of these incidents was the prevalence 
in the Church of the ideas of theocratic Judaism, in which the 
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priests and the high priest had played so important a role. The 
second was the influence of the virtues of many bishops, whose 
zeal and devotion led them to die martyrs to their faith, as did 
Cyprian himself. The Church, as compensation for these vir- 
tues, became enslaved almost to those who gave such examples 
of self-sacrifice. 

The question may be asked, in what consists the difference 
between the priest and the minister? The priest belongs to 
legal and theocratic religions which have preceded Christianity ; 
the minister or pastor to the religion of grace, to the Church of 
the gospel, which is as much above Judaism as the man is 
above the ohild. Unfortunately, the Roman Church, in its 
religion, though coming after the gospel, has gone back into a 
state of infancy. The legal or theocratic Church can not exist 
without persons, who by birth or by succession, or by sacra- 
mental arrangement, possess a sacerdotal character which qual- 
ifies them to lead the people in the way of salvation, and estab- 
lish them in communion with the Lord. Disconnected from 
this specific priestly character, no one, according to the legal 
religion, can have part in the work of redemption, or even enter 
into communion with God. This idea of Catholicism is not only 
foreign to the gospel, but is directly opposed to its teachings. 
According to the gospel, communion with God does not in any 
manner depend on the interposition of consecrated persons, but it 
is secured simply and only by faith in the word of God. The idea 
of a priest, which is for the Roman and Anglican Churches the 
principal idea of the religious system, finds no place whatever in 
the Evangelical system. There is one mediator, says the Scrip- 
ture, the man Christ Jesus. It is true, the minister of the New 
Testament is called to preach the word of grace, to pray with 
all the people, to administer the sacraments; but these acts, so 
far from implying a priesthood or a clergy, are made the work 
of the minister only as being better qualified to do them, and 
in case of necessity they can be accomplished by simple believers. 
A man alone with the Holy Scriptures, separated from priest, 
from minister, from all other men, can by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit find the Lord Jesus Christ in the word of God, and with 
him eternal life. The Catholic priest keeps man, even to the 
end, in a state of dependence and in a long minority. The 
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Evangelical minister instructs the child with a tender love, but 
endeavors to lead him to God who speaks in the Holy Scriptures, 
and he knows no happier moment than that in which he sees 
the young man grow in the word, obeying the truth with all 
his heart, and coming thus into a state of spiritual manhood. 

But we are to speak more particularly of him who, in the 
third century, was the hero of Episcopacy. 

Not far from the ruins of ancient Carthage, which had been 
destroyed by the third Punic war, was built by Augustus the 
new Carthage, which soon became the most important city of 
Roman Africa. Among the splendid gardens which surrounded 
the city was one in particular, remarkable for its beautiful 
shades, its statues placed in the midst of flowers, of ornamental 
trees and groves, and all the luxury of the villas of that time. 
On the road which led from the city to this pleasant retreat 
was often seen a young man of elegant appearance, clothed in 
purple and fine linen, covered with jewels, his hands brilliant 
with precious stones, and his rich garments shining with 
ornaments of gold. A crowd of youthful flatterers surrounded 
him as he went forth, talking and laughing; and coming to 
his gardens, he was joined by his friends around a table, richly 
covered with the choicest viands, the most delicate meats and 
the most delicious wines. The name of this young man was 
Cyprian ; his parents were pagan; he was himself a pagan; a 
man also of rank and fortune, and of remarkable intellectual 
powers. Mingling in the world, he loved to rule; he was con- 
spicuous by the renown of his position; he indulged his pas- 
sions without restraint, he entered boldly in the way of cor- 
ruption, so general in large cities; it is indeed affirmed that 
he resorted to magic or sorcery to gratify his guilty desires. 

The Christians of Carthage admired the beauty of his genius, 
but deplored the disorder of his life. ‘“ Ah! they said, one to 
another, if this young man could only be brought into the 
kingdom of heaven! Was not Saul as much estranged from 
God, before he was converted on his way to Damascus?” 
Among the elders of the church was a pious, enlightened, 
decided Christian, named Cecilius)s He had some intercourse 
with Cyprian, and soon resolved to call his attention to the 
knowledge of the true God. He said to him, “ You are living 
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in vanity, and you are yourself vanity ; it is necessary that you 
should be born anew, for if a man is not born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” Cyprian, astonished at these 
words, replied, ‘‘How can I become another man, if I have 
always the same body? Can a man change his habits, his 
temper, his constitution? Can the leopard remove his spots ?” 
Cecilius replied: “ He who made your heart at the first, can 
now give you a new heart, with which you will love Him.” 
He then declared to him the love of Jesus Christ. Cyprian 
believed that great love; his eyes were opened ; he confessed 
the Saviour, and was baptized. This was in the year 246. 
“My heart has received light from on high,” he said; “my 
doubts have vanished; all is clear, all is luminous about me. 
I taste that peace which passes all understanding; I take 
hold of those verities whicn appeared to me incomprehensible, 
and that which seemed to me impossible I now do with 
joy.” So an entire change was wrought in him. He had loved 
a splendid table; now he became frugal. He had indulged the 
most sumptuous habits. Now he was remarkable only for a 
modest simplicity ; and in the place of the vain company with 
which he had been so long surrounded, he sought retirement 
and solitary communion with God. He sold his delightful 
gardens, and soon after despoiled himself of his possessions, giv- 
ing the proceeds of them to the poor. He was filled with the 
most lively affection for Cecilius, who had been the means of 
opening his eyes to the truth ; he said to him, “live with me ;” 
“let us live together in this world, as we shall live together 
hereafter in heaven.” He carried his affection for him so far 
as to take his name, for he was called from that time Cecilius 
Cyprianus. He lived now no longer in a superb palace, but 
in a modest house. He meditated on the Holy Scriptures day 
and night; he studied the writings of the most learned teachers. 
Every day he might be heard addressing these words to his 
secretary—“ Da magistrum”—give me the master; and the 
secretary respectfully presented to him the roll of parchment 
containing the works of Tertullian. 

Quintus Septimus Florens Tertullianus had been pastor in 
Carthage at the commencement of the third century, and the 
first of the great writers of the Latin church. Possessing a 
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vigorous mind, a violent character, a fertile imagination, Ter- 
tullian had fallen into the errors of the Montanists, who pre- 
tended to have prophets like those of the Old Testament, and 
who affected great severity in religious practices. In the first 
part of his Christian life Tertullian had composed some admir- 
able works. He had particularly endeavored to unfold the 
doctrine of sin, and show how sin now appears in every 
individual. His system is known under the name éraducianism. 
According to his theory the soul of Adam was as a germ 
embracing or containing all souls. So that when man trans- 
mitted the soul to the child, he transmitted sin also. Against 
this doctrine of sin he wrote,—O Christ! Thou hast been 
wounded for my healing, and hast died to give me immor- 
tality. 

But Tertullian contributed something to the formation of 
Catholicism. We are indebted to him for a theory which gave 
great importance to human traditions. He had been an advo- 
cate, and carried into Christianity some of the ideas of the 
legal profession, particularly that of prescription. Where a 
certain property has been held a given number of years, .e g., 
thirty, without being reclaimed by any one, it is acquired by 
prescription, by those who have had it in possession during that 
period of time. Tertullian applied this principle to the teach- 
ings of the church. If any dogmas had been generally ad- 
mitted for a great number of years, they belong to the church, 
he said, by prescription, and no one can question the truth of 
them. He introduced this method of reasoning in order to 
repel innovations, but it was a dangerous expedient. To ascer- 
tain the truth on this theory, the question was not what is 
written, but what has been generally believed for thirty or fifty 
years. It was sufficient that an error was old to have it bap- 
tized as true. All the false doctrines and practices of the 
Roman church are justified on this principle. Yet Tertullian 
was a man of great power, a wonderful genius. Doubtless his 
Latin savored a little of Africa, and his style was sometimes 
obscure, but his thoughts were ordinarily striking and pro- 
found. Even in his errors he manifested a true Christianity, 
and the most admirable gifts of nature and of grace are always 
recognized in him. Such was the master of Cyprian. 
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About a year only passed after Cyprian was converted, when 
Donatus, the bishop of Carthage, died. Who should be his suc- 
cessor? Two parties were immediately formed among the Chris- 
tians. The majority of pastors and people said “ Cyprian ought 
to be bishop. Who preaches with so much eloquence? Who 
evinces so much piety? Who possesses so much talent and 
zeal?” But five pastors and another portion of the flock 
formed an earnest opposition; these sought to maintain the 
independence of the church. They said: “The bishops have 
no other rights than simple pastors; they are only first among 
their equals. Then, do we not knew the domineering spirit of 
Cyprian? He will make all yield to his will.” But the mul- 
titude would not listen to remonstrance, and learning that 
Cyprian himself refused the office to which they would call 
him, surrounded his house, and cried, “‘ Cyprian or no one.” 
The disciple of Tertullian wished to fly, but all the doors of 
the house were guarded. At last he yielded, and became 
bishop. 

Cyprian is one of those remarkable men who, according to the 
point of view from which they are regarded, present the most 
opposite characters. He is one of those men who are at the 
same time both good and bad. On the one hand he is an 
ascetic, a priest, a prelate full of clerical prejudice and dom- 
ineering ideas; but on the other hand, he has a pure mind, a 
heart full of patience and love, his soul is animated with the 
most lively faith and entire devotion to the service of his Lord. 
His clerical character is deplorable; his Christian character is 
admirable. None of the fathers of the first centuries give 
evidence in their writings of more profound piety. Undoubt- 
edly he aspired to power, he demanded obedience, but it was 
neither from ambition nor pride; it was for the prosperity of 
the church and for the glory of his Saviour. He desired the 
external unity of the church; he was full of zeal for the 
cause of Catholicism; he deceived himself, he wandered out of 
the way of truth, yet he believed he was contending for liberty, 
for order, for peace, for holiness. And when he died he left to 
the church a strange example of the most admirable virtues 
and the most fatal errors. He was between the living and the 
dead. 
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It was a difficult moment when Cyprian commenced the 
exercise of his functions. It was near the middle of the third 
century, and for many years there had been no persecution, so 
that a great degree of worldliness prevailed in the church. 
Christian women appeared in their assemblies with painted 
faces; and the men had their hair and beards artistically 
colored ; marriages between Christians and unbelievers were 
common; members of the churches attended gladiatorial com- 
bats, and beheld with excited interest the flowing of human 
blood; Christians also attended the representations of the 
theater. The love of the world had also invaded the pastors ; 
the bishops left their churches to travel in the provinces, in 
pleasure parties, and above all were lovers of gain. Perhaps 
they did not gamble in stocks or on the race-course, but they 
showed themselves very skillful in inventing divers ways and 
means of procuring money. Cyprian looked about him with 
great inquietude, and finding everywhere only worldliness and 
vanity and avarice, he wept over the sad decadence of the church. 
He addressed to the worldly the most earnest prayers; he con- 
jured them to be transformed by the renewing of their hearts ; 
to prayers he added threats, and endeavored by all means to 
pluck the burning brands from the fire. But his severity often 
carried him too far. 

But the church became always weaker under the influence of 
worldliness. Faith wavered, holiness was rarely found, Chris- 
tianity was without force, and the deplorable fruits of this seed 
of vanity very soon appeared. About the year 250 occurred 
the persecution of Decius and with great violence. A terrible 
alarm was felt in all the church; some concealed themselves, 
others fled; others trembling abandoned their religion under 
the fear of martyrdom. 

Nowhere was the terror greater than at Carthage. On the 
public place was an elevated seat, in which sat the Proconsul 
surrounded by his guards: near him was the statue or image 
of a pagan divinity; the sacred fire burned before it, and grains 
of incense were beside it. The magistrate waited with dignity 
the arrival of the Christians to abjure their Lord. They came 
in haste and in great numbers. They gave their names; then 
pressing near the idol they took a grain of incense, and casting 
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it into the fire thus gave to false gods the adoration which 
Decius required. After the first apostates, new ones appeared ; 
bands succeeded bands, till a vast multitude filled the place 
demanding the opportunity to denounce and deny their Saviour. 
The Proconsul, moved with pity for these miserable beings, 
then repelled them, saying: “Go away, unhappy men, and 
return another day ; we have no more time at present to receive 
your abjurations.” 

Among those who sacrificed to the idol might be observed 
many different persons and characters. Some seemed almost 
overcome by fright, others were indifferent, others made light 
of the whole affair; others seemed to wish, by servility and 
flattery and protestations, to gain the favor of the Emperor 
and the proconsul; but many came forward with trembling 
step, their faces pale, their looks full of sadness, and their 
hearts evidently sinking with despair. A crowd of pagans 
surrounded them, and covered them with reproaches and sar- 
casms and jeers. It was thus that the flood of worldliness 
laid waste the churches of Africa in the time of Cyprian, as 
did the invasion of the Vandals in the time of Augustine. 

Meanwhile there were some who had the love of God and 
not of the world in their hearts, who braved the fires of testi- 
mony rather than renounce their faith. But the persecutors 
were not satisfied so long as the bishop of Carthage was not 
numbered with the martyrs. In the circus, at the moment 
when a great crowd was assembled there, suddenly the cry was 
heard, ‘‘ Cyprian to the lions.” On the public places, in the 
streets, and e¢ten before the churches, this funereal cry was 
repeated. Then occurred an event, which has been, and will 
continue to be, differently judged. Cyprian fled from Carthage, 
and concealed himself in a distant retreat. The party which 
had opposed him triumphed. Oh! said many elders and 
believers, “‘ He that is an hireling, and not the shepherd, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and fieeth. The 
hireling fleeth because he careth not for the sheep.” Cyprian, 
to justify himself, replied, The Lord also said to his disciples : 
“When they persecute you in one city, flee into another.” But 
these words had been addressed to missionaries, called to go 
from place to place, and Cyprian was no missionary. The 
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spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. The weakness of the 
flesh occasioned the fall of Peter in the court of Caiaphas; it 
did the same in the case of Cyprian at Carthage. And yet it 
should not be forgotten that Cyprian was a truly pious man, 
and showed at a subsequent day that he did not fear a martyr’s 
death. He said: “If I have concealed myself, it is not to save 
my life, but to secure the quiet and peace of my brethren. [ 
was persuaded that if I went away, the persecution would 
cease.” But he was deceived; the persecution was redoubled. 

Cyprian remained fifteen months in concealment, and, it is 
just to say, he was constantly occupied for the church. A 
great number of his letters are dated from the place of his 
exile. Not only did he seek for himself consolation in near- 
ness to Jesus Christ, but he endeavored to secure the same con- 
solation to others. Thechurches were desolated, the Christians 
were scattered abroad: “they wandered about, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented. They wandered in deserts, in mountains, 
and in dens and caves of the earth.” Learning that many 
were in the forests and deserts, he wrote to them :—“ Let 
not the solitude alarm you. He is not alone whom Christ 
accompanies in his flight; he is not alone whose heart is the 
temple of the living God. O my brother, thou art hungry, 
thou art thirsty, thou art cold, thou art hot: the tempest smites 
thee, robbers assail thee, ferocious beasts surround thee. Fear 
not, Christ sees thee and protects thee. 

Christians in prison often wrote to Cyprian to seek encour- 
agement in the day cf trial. To one thus seeking comfort, 
Cyprian sent only a copy of the Holy Scriptures, adding: “It 
is not with the trumpet of my own words, but with the word of 
God, that I can strengthen you. If I send thee a coat ready 
made, that would be my coat, and might not fit thee. But now 
I send the wool and the purple of the Lamb, by which we have 
been saved and made alive; thou canst thyself make of ita 
garment, and even give of it to others, in order that they may 
wear the robe of Christ.” There is no mere Catholicism in this; 
Cyprian is purely evangelical. It is difficult to express in a 
manner more clear the principles of Christian Protestantism. 

Learning that the martyrs had had their feet loaded with 
chains, and had been taken to dark mines, where they were 
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doomed to hard labor, he wrote to them. “O most happy feet, 
covered with chains, which shall soon be at liberty, not by the 
smith, but by God himself. O most happy feet, which, even 
in horrible caverns, walk in the way of salvation, ever advanc- 
ing toward paradise. O feet, bound in this present world, but 
to be always free in the world to come. O beloved brothers, in 
these mines, your bruised and weary body has no place of 
repose; but your soul has the comfort and consolation of the 
Saviour.” 

But the activity of Cyprian appeared in another field, in 
the constitution and the goverment of the church. He formed 
Catholicism ; he did more; he gave it practical illustration, and 
this is by no means the most pleasing view of Cyprian’s 
activity. 

What are the elements of that Catholicism of which Cyprian 
may be the author? What are its marked traits? Primarily, it 
was traditionalism—or a system of faith founded on tradition. 
Little by little, the Holy Scriptures were made to give place to 
tradition. At first the Word of God, eitherspoken or written by 
the Apostles, possessed supreme authority, and communicated to 
all light, salvation and life. After a time this divine word was 
read less and heard less, and less regarded as the nourishment 
of the soul. Attention was drawn to the teachings of learned 
men, the commands of bishops, and the decrees of councils. The 
word of God declined ; the word of man advanced. This double 
movement, the growing insignificance of the Word of God, and 
the growing importance of the word of man, became for the 
church a cause of darkness, of weakness and at length of death. 

The second trait of Catholicism was hierarchism. At the 
first there was a spiritual, inward, and living unity among all 
Christians ; all having the same Saviour and the same heritage, 
were of one heart and one mind. But this unity being lost, it 
was replaced by an ecclesiastical organization. Christians being 
no longer united as brethren, masters were given to unite them. 
Unity was reconstructed by means of priests, bishops, and patri- 
archs, as the unity of anarmy is formed by officers and generals. 

The third trait of Catholicism was Sacramentalism. Living 
communion with Jesus Christ is necessary to the Christian. 
By the Word and by faith Christ is found. The water of 
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baptism, the bread of the supper, are signs which call us to 
seek the renewing of the Spirit, to eat the flesh of the Lord. 
But soon the sign took the first place; it was believed that 
the water of baptism regenerated the soul; the bread was re- 
garded as the very body of the Lord; and a superstitious ma- 
terialism succeeded to a living Christianity. 

The last trait of Catholicism was theocratic. From the 
earliest times of the church there had been rule or authority 
and obedience ; the authority of the Saviour, and the obedience 
of faith ; but when the church had no more life, the author- 
ity of priests succeeded to that of Jesus Christ, and the obedi- 
ence of a soul enslaved to men supplanted the living and free 
obedience of the children of God. 

Cyprian was a man of ruling clericalism and formal Catholi- 
cism. He did not cease to insist on the outward unity of the 
church, and the most remarkable of his works is entitled 
De Unitate Ecclesia. It should not be forgotten that this work 
has been altered and interpolated by the Roman teachers ; 
though Cyprian does not appear therein purely evangelical. 
His errors arise from not distinguishing the spiritual, invisible 


church, which is the company of all true believers, the body of 


Christ, from the outward visible multitudinist church, which is 
the union of all who bear the Christian name. He introduced 
also the ecclesiastical materialism of the Roman church. 

What should be attributed only to the true, spiritual church, 
he attributed to that outward Christianity which embraces the 
unconverted, the worldly, and the unbelieving. The church, 
he said, is an organism, an outward and living union, founded 
by Jesus Christ, and by means of which the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is shed abroad on the earth. Out of this external 
church, governed by bishops who are the successors of the 
apostles, none can receive the influence of the Spirit, none can 
be saved. 

To defend his principles and their consequences, Cyprian had 
to engage in violent contests, the results of which were serious 
and deplorable. The first conflict of that period, in which 
Cyprian was the chief actor, was that of the episcopate against 
the pastorate. In politics there are three systems, democracy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy. These three systems are found 
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also in the church. The first is that in which the ministers 
and elders or other officers are elected by the flock. The aris- 
tocratic form is the Episcopate, in which the churches are ruled 
by bishops. The Papacy is an absolute monarchy. It was 
between the democratic and aristocratic forms that the first 
contest occurred. These two words, bishop and presbyter, 
designate one and the same office and charge: this is evident 
to anyone who will examine the Scriptures. Jerome, also, at 
the commencement of the 5th century, said the bishop and the 
presbyter are identical. But, in the eyes of Cyprian, the bishop 
was the exclusive channel of grace; there was no unworthiness 
in the bishop ; he rendered the sacraments efficacious ; he repre- 
sented or personated the church. There was no equality. 

The five pastors who were opposed to his election, and many 
of the brethren, held to the democratic form, which is Congreg- 
ationalism or Presbyterianism. They thought all pastors were 
equal, and, if they admitted a bishop, he was only as the pres- 
ident of his brethren. We cannot very well judge of the char- 
acter of these five ministers, for we know them only through 
their enemies ; it is necessary to be prudent, therefore, and not 
believe all that has been said of them. They, however, earn- 
estly maintained the rights of the pastors. ‘The bishop,” 
they said, “ ought not to rule the flock of God with inflexible 
authority. The origin of his office is the love of God and of 
souls, and not some law as an office of the world. His ministry 
is a devotion, not a privilege.” Cyprian, on the contrary, 
claimed his rights ; he was irritated; and, to maintain his pre- 
tensions, he asserted the authority of dreams, of revelations ; 
though a man of piety, he evidently deluded himself concerning 
his episcopate. ‘ Ridiculous dreams,” replied his adversaries ; 
“foolish visions.” Cyprian was yet more irritated; he said to 
a layman, a friend of the five pastors, ‘“ Whoever does not 
believe in Christ who instituted the priest, will be obliged to 
believe in Christ who will avenge the priest.” The layman 
replied the bishop ought to be humble, because Christ and his 
apostles were humble. Novatus, the most influential of the 
five pastors, had charge of a church near Carthage, situated on 
an elevation, and which was called in monte. He had in his 
parish a layman named Felicissimus, whom he set apart as a 
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deacon by the laying on of hands, without regard to Cyprian. 
He was greatly excited, declared Novatus guilty of audacious 
disobedience, and pronounced the election illegal. 

Some unpleasant events occurred, which increased the discord 
and widened the separation of parties. The /apsed, so called, 
those who had denied Jesus Christ during the persecution, 
were excluded from the church. The question in dispute was, 
Shall they be restored if they appear penitent? Cyprian was 
very severe; he sent them away when they applied to be re- 
stored, saying it would be determined what to do when the per- 
secution ceased. Whoever could not wait, he said, had only to 
seek a martyr’s crown. The five pastors in the opposition 
received the repenting apostates with kindness. Cyprian was 
indignant. ‘“ Compassion.” cried the pastors; “ Holiness,” 
responded the bishop. “Pardon,” said the one; “Justice,” 
said the other. The division increased. A new question ren- 
dered the contest more bitter. While Cyprian was in exile he 
sent two bishops charged with distributing alms taken from the 
funds of the church. The five pastors said this could not be 
done lawfully, without the consent of all the elders. The 
earnest Felicissimus said to the poor, “ You shall want nothing, 
but do not receive the alms which the bishop sends you.” 
Cyprian returned from exile in the year 251; called a council, 
which decided that the apostates should be restored to the 
church only when they should be at the point of death. Thus 
irritated against the five pastors, he proceeded to condemn and 
excommunicate them. Driven to this extreme, they elected 
one of their number, Fortunatus, bishop, and opposed him to 
Cyprian. Cyprian called Cornelius, bishop of Rome, to his 
help; Cornelius supported him, and the two bishops trampled 
under foot what remained of the apostolic constitution. The 
episcopate triumphed ; the pastorate was vanquished. Such 
was the first conflict and the first victory of Episcopal 
Catholicism. 

The second contest took place between multitudinism and 
purism. On the one side, it was thought necessary to retain in 
the church all who joined the company of believers, the good 
and the bad; on the other, it was thought right to retain only 
the pure— xaSapol. Unity withont holiness, or holiness 
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without unity—such was the dilemma. It was not then a 
question concerning a national church: for paganism was the 
only national religion. The question was between multi- 
tudinism and purism, or puritanism. A pagan, named 
Novatian, a man of severe character and of eminent ability, 
was led to the knowledge of Christianity; he had great 
inward conflicts, so that he became ill, was apparently about to 
die, and was then baptized. He recovered; his soul was at 
peace in believing; he evinced an admirable talent for instruc- 
ting, and became an eminent theologian. Having been made 
pastor of a church in Rome, he lived in retirement and asceti- 
cism, and declared in favor of sanctity rather than catholicity. 
The bishop of Rome, Cornelius, was in favor of the multitude, 
of catholicism. Novatian was remarkable for quietness of 
character, cultivating the hidden life with Christ, and had no 
difficulties with the bishop. But Novatus, having quarrelled 
with Cyprian in Africa, came to Rome; he was an active dis- 
puter, particularly inclined to oppose the bishops. In Africa 
he had been on the liberal side against Cyprian; in Rome he 
took ground with Novatian against Cornelius. He had received 
apostates into the church, but Novatus and Novatian said the 
church should be pure, holy; so they formed a church of pur- 
itans, who they said had white robes. 

Novatus urged Novatian to allow himself to be named 
bishop,—as he had named Fortunatus, bishop of Carthage, he 
desired also to name one at Rome. Novatian declined the 
honor; but Novatus assembled some bishops from the country, 
and they laid their hands on him. This proceeding was at 
first attended with success. But Cornelius applied to Cyprian, 
who joined him in opposing Novatian, and, in this second con- 
test gave the victory to Cornelius, as he had given the victory 
to Cyprian in the first. This was the second defeat of spir- 
itual principles; from that time discipline declined ; Christianity 
was corrupted with pagan elements. These elements of pagan- 
ism entered the church more abundantly when the emperors 
became Christian. Then there was one church, catholic, but 
without truth, without holiness, and without life. 

The third conflict was between the episcopacy and the 
primacy of Rome. This primacy was the germ of the Papacy, 
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though the Papacy did not then exist. On the one hand, it 
was affirmed that the church should have a visible unity, and 
as a necessary consequence, should have a visible head. In 
the east, this question was not agitated; in the west, the need 
of this unity was felt. Who should be chosen to represent 
ecclesiastical unity? Rome had been the capital of the world 
for centuries ; it was, besides, the only city of the west where 
an apostle, Paul, had labored; though it was claimed that 
Peter had been there, against all the intimations and teachings 
of the Scriptures. But the church at Rome had been the 
mother of many churches; it was from that church that the 
gospel had been carried to many places in the west. The 
bishops of Rome were then naturally designated to be the first. 
Some of them had already made prominent this passage: 
“Thou art Peter; and on this rock I will build my church.” 
No one at that time spoke of infallibity, of the government of 
the church ; no one dreamed of temporal power, maintained by 
national or foreign soldiers; the question had reference to a 
simple primacy. Already Tertullian had said: ‘The expres- 
sion, ‘Thou art Peter,’ has no reference to the bishop of Rome, 
but to Peter personally, as a man enlightened by the spirit of 
divine grace, and (in him) to all those who have received Christ 
as their master, who have become in the true sense stones, 7. e¢., 
true Christians.” ‘“ From whence came this Roman tradition?” 
demanded Cyprian. “Is it by the authority of the Lord? 
No. From the commands of the apostles? No.” 

Firmilian, of Cesarea, said: “They of Rome do not observe 
the things which have been taught from the beginning. To 
the practice of the Romans we oppose another, that of the 
truth; holding to that which has been taught by Christ and 
his apostles. Another difference arose between Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage, and the bishop of Rome, concerning the baptism 
of heretics. Cyprian sent deputies to Rome to make known 
his opinion; the bishop of Rome would not hear them. 
Cyprian was angry, for he wished to humble those elders, but 
he would not be humbled by a bishop. The churches of Asia 
declared for Cyprian, and he assembled a council in Africa, 
which decided the same thing in his favor. So while Cyprian 
had contended for the episcopate against the equality of pastors, 
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for multitudinism against those who dissented, he was in favor 
of episcopal liberty against the invasion of the Papacy. The 
chief and founder of Episcopal Catholicism did not wish the 
Papacy, but in later times episcopal aristocracy was vanquished, 
and Roman monarchy triumphed. 

A last conflict remained for Cyprian: it was with paganism 
and persecution. In the year 250 he had saved himself by 
flight; he desired to wash out that stain. Having been 
arrested, he was taken before the imperial proconsul, who 
asked him: “Who art thou?” “A Christian and a bishop,” 
he answered. He was sent into exile, but returned some time 
after, and remained quietly in his garden, He was again 
brought before the proconsul; he was firm in the faith. “ Are 
you the pope, or bishop of sacrileges?” said the proconsul. 
“Yes.” “Sacrifice to the gods?” “No,” Cyprian replied. 
“Let him be beheaded with the sword.” “God be praised,” 
criel Cyprian. He was taken to a field near Carthage ; he laid 
aside his cloak, and fell upon his knees. His head fell under 
the blow of the executioner. He desired to die in his church, 
for, he said, “A bishop should die in the midst of his flock,” 
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Articte IV.—THE NEW LIVES OF SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH.* 


A LIFE of the most brilliant gentleman and most versatile 
genius in English history during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
the first James, which shall be worthy of taking the place of an 
English classic, is yet a desideratum. No public man in the 
Tudor-Stuart period was noted in so many ways as Raleigh ; 
none was so unfortunate, comparing his achievements, his capac- 
ities, and his fate. Of his active fifty years—1569-1618— 
“ just thirty-four were spent in toils and duties, the most diver- 
sified, perhaps, that ever lay open to an English gentleman.” 
But he has been hardly more fortunate in his biographers than 
in his career. They have been many—Shirley, Theobald, 
Prince, Oldys, Birch, Cayley, Tytler, Southey, are merely the 
prominent names. Many others have passed into oblivion with 
their books, and even these are little known in this country. 
If Gibbon could have undertaken the task, with the united 
facilities of the two most recent biographers—the lack of which 
and other difficulties discouraged him—it would hardly have 
been attempted by any one else. Yet none has been attempted 
oftener. 

The two new Lives before us, though published the same 
year, and evidently prompted alike by the discovery of new 
materials and the greater accessibility and availability of old 
ones, both in England and abroad, are very unlike in charac- 
ter. Mr. St. John’s is much the more readable of the two. 
But Mr. Edwards's is far the more labored, rich in facts, and 
critical in the examination of testimony. It is also much more 
strictly a biography. The author has refrained from treating 
the public history and national transactions of the age, “even 





*1. Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 1552-1618. By James Aueustus St. JOHN. 
2 vols., 331, 356. London: Chapman & Hall. 1868. 

2. The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. Based on contemporary documents pre- 
served in the Rolls House, the Privy Council Office, Hatfield House, the British 
Museum, and other MS. repositories, British and Foreign. Together with his Let- 
ters, now first collected. By Epwarp Epwarps. 2 vols., 723, 530. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1868, 
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by way of giving an historical back-ground to his theme.” 
His reason for this course is that the Life he undertook to narrate 
“presents disputed questions enough, and problems—hard, if not 
indeterminable—much more than enough to overcome any temp- 
tation in that direction. The Life and Times of Ralegh would, 
for him, have been a theme much too broad, and too arduous, 
however otherwise inviting. Happily, too, the ‘spacious times 
of great Elizabeth ’ have long been under treatment by abler 
hands.” Among purely biographical materials, Mr. Edwards 
seems also to have made larger use of those which are English, 
Mr. St. John of those which are Spanish—the latter being more 
mingled with historical materials than the former. Raleigh’s 
youth, which occupies two chapters of thirty-four pages in the 
one biography, is despatched in the other in one chapter of 
sixteen. Each writer gives half his space to the misfortunes, 
plots, and intrigues—together with the long, grand episode of 
his literary life, in the Tower of London—which ended in the 
downfall and violent death of the wonderful old knight. But 
all through the story of the one is a historical picture, with 
scenery and other accessories : that of the other is a judicial ex- 
amination and deliverance concerning matters of personal fact. 
The former is far more lenient in accepting traditions, generally 
current and often unchallenged by many previous biographers ; 
the latter is more rigorous in rejecting what is not absolutely 
proven by evidence. Incidents that seem in keeping with Sir 
Walter's character and career find readier acceptance with the 
former than with the latter, aside from questions of testimony. 
Comparing the two works throughout, it can be seen with no 
great difficulty how much new light is thrown upon the life 
which “the father of American civilization,” the great sailor, 
scholar, statesman, and author, actually lived. 

It can hardly be necessary, as a basis for the running account 
of the results of research which we propose to give, to do more 
than outline the well-known points of Raleigh’s life.* Born of a 





* The diverse methods of spelling his name here need no examination, since in 
his own life-time it was written Rawly, Rawley, Rauley, Rawlye, Rawlie, Raw- 
lighe, Rawleigh, Rauleigh, Ralegh, Raleghe, Raleigh, Raleighe, Raghly, and Raugh- 
ley. The same persons spelt it differently, viz: Sir Robert Cecil, his clerks, and Sir 
Edw. Coke. So Raleigh wrote the Secretary's ndme in five different ways,—Cecil, 
Cecile, Cecyl, Cecyll, and Cecylle. The form “Ralegh” has most evidence, his own 
signatures and those of his wife included, and is employed always by Edwards. 
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knightly ancestry, about 1552, in the old manor-house of Hayes 
Barton, in the hundred of Budleigh, near the eastern corner of 
South Devonshire, “the paradise of England ;” educated a little, 
not very much, we gather, at Oxford, though his distinction there 
as wit and scholar is unquestioned ; growing up in an atmos- 
phere of adventure, the air astir with stories of discovery, con- 
quest, and martial conflict ; related, on his father’s side, to 
several lines of brave knights and gentlemen, and on his 
mother’s to great explorers and navigators ; attracted in his 
opening manhood to the battle-fields of France and Ireland, 
perhaps to those of Netherlands,* and to the deck of a dis- 
covery-ship on the high seas; entering upon court life at the 
age of 80, or earlier, and rising at once to posts of trust and 
honor ; brilliant in person and dress, in the manners of a 
court, in elocution, in literary accomplishments, in his faculty 
and tact for public affairs; grasping at once with ready 
comprehension and skill the highest and most difficult matters 
of State ; stimulating all forms of domestic industry and national 
growth ; passing naturally to the head of the Queen’s counsel- 
lors in dangerous public complications, and of her soldiers and 
seamen on the field of action; ambitious, public-spirited, full 
of insight and foresight, unhesitating and daring in plan and 
execution, open to jealousies and assaults, venturesome always, 
at times foolhardy, taking a chief part ever in international 
affairs, in foreign colonization, in intrigues both in parliament 
and in court circles; a life-long enemy of Spain; girt with great 
enemies, personal and political, abroad and at home ; imprisoned 
on one charge, and executed on another, after sixty-eight years 
full of dash, audacity, and achievement, and a prison life of 
more than twelve years; dying on the scaffold at West- 
minster, Oct. 29, 1618,—this was his story and career. Among 
the splendid persons and splendid pageantry of Elizabeth's 
reign no apparition is more striking than that of this large 
natured, versatile, wonderfully endowed, and most unfortunate 
man. Edwards thus describes him : 

“ His stature was about six feet ; his hair dark and full ; his vis- 
age, in early years at least, bright and clear. He wasalready noted 
for that splendor in dress and equipment of which Elizabeth was 
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* St. John, 1; 19. Edwards denies. 
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herself so fond, and which at a later date, when the means of large 
expenditure had come, he carried to a pitch almost unexampled, 
even in her brilliant court. How he appears in the fine portrait of 
him by Zucchero, which now belongs to the Marquis of Bath, 
many readers will have had the opportunity of seeing at the 
recent exhibition. In another full-length, which long remained 
in the possession of his descendants, he is apparelled in a white 
satin pinked vest, close-sleeved to the wrist, with a brown doub- 
let finely flowered and embroidered with pearls, and a sword- 
belt, also brown and similarly decorated. Over the right hip 
is seen the jewelled pommel of his dagger. He wears his hat, 
in which is a black feather with a ruby and pearl drop. His 
trunk-hose and fringed garters appear to be of white satin. His 
buff-colored shoes are tied with white ribbons. In a third por- 
trait, long known to the frequenters of the gallery at Knowle, 
he wears a suit of silver armor, and is richly adorned with dia- 
monds, rubies, and pearls. Drexelius, the Flemish Jesuit, was 
so impressed by the portraits he saw, and by the current accounts 
of Ralegh’s magnificence of attire, that in his curious treatise, 
‘ Trismegistus Christianus : seu triplex cultus, conscientiae, coelitum, 
corporis,’ he chooses him, ‘ the darling of the English Cleopatra,’ 
as a modern Roman pendant to certain Roman emperors famous 
in that way. Ralegh’s very shoes, he says, were so bedecked 
with jewels, ‘that they were computed to be worth more than 
six thousand six hundred gold pieces.’ This was the full flower 
of the gorgeous tastes which already, in 1582, had burgeoned 
with luxuriance enough to fix upon him many eyes little gifted 
with the power of discerning what sort of inner man it was that 
lay beneath the gilding.” 

The story of the young courtier’s velvet cloak, spread on a 
sudden as the Queen passed at Greenwich, for a royal 
footcloth, and his introduction and favor at court in conse- 
quence, Edwards dismisses as apocryphal. St. John says: 
“He may have thrown his brave silken cloak upon a narrow 
splash, to enable her delicate feet to traverse it without a soil.” 
The story first gained currency in Fuller’s Worthies of England. 
Another account of Raleigh’s attracting the royal attention by 
his eloquence against Lord Deputy Grey at the Council Board 
is dismissed by both our authors, though vouched for by Sir 
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Robert Naunton, Lloyd, and others. There was enough, it is 
thought, in-Raleigh’s personal graces within doors and without, 
in his soldierly bearing and supremacy at tournaments—not 
then passed away—in his gallantry, in his general military 
ability as cavalry captain, in his poetic genius, his great capacity 
for State business, to bring him notice and honor without any 
striking incident. St. John also shows that he had many friends 
among public men. Both biographers agree as to his previous 
career in Ireland, his bravery and vigor, and his shameful 
cruelty in the massacre at del Oro. He acted under orders with 
another captain, and the Queen wrote a formal approval of what 
had been done, but it was no less simply barbarous and 
murderous, St. John claims it as one of the things that are 
new in his book that he has shown that Raleigh was in Ireland 
six months earlier than others: viz., Feb. 22, 1580, instead of 
August: Edwards says his service “appears to have com- 
menced under the Lord Justice Pelham,” who was succeeded 
by Lord Grey, Sept., 1580, and that “ Raleigh’s reckonings as an 
Irish captain extend from 13 July, 1580,” onward. A more 
important discovery of the former author is that, “ instead of 
living in obscurity before his services in Ireland, he passed his 
time in the company of the foremost men in England,” which 
is well established. His associations with Pembroke, Oxford, 
Lord Charles Howard, Robert Cecil, Leicester (with whom he 
served in France), and Sir Philip Sidney, his nephew (whose 
friend he had become in the University), and with other men of 
note, fill up a considerable gap in the story. Still more im- 
portant is the evidence brought forward by St. John from new 
documents that Raleigh visited the West Indies sixteen years 
earlier than he has hitherto been known to have done so. _ It 
has been the common account of the successive biographers that 
previous to his engagements and exploits in Ireland he madea 
voyage with his celebrated and able half brother, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, to Newfoundland. The year was 1578: two 
ships, the common account is, composed the fleet. According 
to Edwards—who merely alludes to “ an enterprise at sea with Sir 
Humphrey ” previous to his Irish career, and who treats it as 
“part of the momentous history of the colonization of Virginia,” 
—Gilbert had obtained a royal charter in 1578, licensing him 
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“from time to time, and at all times hereafter to discover... . 
such remote heathen and barbarous lands... . not actually 
possessed of any Christian prince or people, as to him, his 
heirs and assigns . . . . shall seem good, and the same to 
have, hold, and enjoy,” &. The two half-brothers not only 
sympathized in the spirit of adventure and foreign acquisition, 
but also in their views of Spanish pretensions over sea, and in 
their anti-Spanish aims. Gilbert was thirteen years older than 
Raleigh, and when the latter was first in London sat in the 
House of Commons for Plymouth. His home was the old castle 
of Compton, in Devonshire, near Torquay, and not far from 
Budleigh. The mother of both, wife successively of Otho 
Gilbert of Compton, and of Walter Raleigh of Hayes-Barton, was 
buried with the latter in Exeter Cathedral. How closely the 
lives of her two greatest sons ran together in all respects we 
know not. “But when we find proof that between the years 
1563 and 1576 Sir Humphrey served in the wars of France, 
of Ireland, and of the Netherlands, and that during his Irish 
service he became Governor of Munster, the obvious suggestions 
of some intimate connection between the successive steps of the 
two careers are too striking to escape notice, even in the ab. 
sence of all precise detail about them.” So writes the careful pen 
of Edwards, who adds that this connection only became “ ob- 
vious” in the year 1579, with the beginning of the Virginia 
enterprise. Our other biographer, however, is confident that the 
“ Discourse to prove a Passage, by the northwest, to Cathara ”— 
written in 1576 or 1577—which bears the name of the elder 
half-brother, was really the work ofthe younger. He was the 
better writer of the two. Moreover on the original MS., still 
in the General Record Office, “ the signature is that of Gilbert, 
but apparently by the same pen the name has been attempted 
to be obliterated, though it is still legible.” The explanation 
suggested is “that Gilbert, after the ‘ Discourse’ had served 
its purpose, took the first step toward restoring the credit of it 
to its real author.” This paper was issued as a feeler. Subse- 
quently a fleet was collected. Both the leaders were forbidden 
to sail by an order of the Privy Council (says Edwards), dated 
May 28,1579. “Raleigh was then at, Dartmouth.” Orders 
tothe same effect had been sent to Sir Humphrey, “as early 
VOL, XXXL. 44 
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as the 26th of April.” Later in the year they both sailed, en- 
countered Spaniards, lost a “a tall ship,” and a valuable captain, 
and returned with their vessels “sore battered and disabled.” 
Thus Edwards, following Hakluyt and Hooker. St. John says: 
“ By the end of summer, 1578, Gilbert’s fleet. consisting of eleven 
sail, manned with five hundred mariners and soldiers, assembled 
on the coast of Devonshire.” Dissensions followed, and four 
ships left them. “On the 19th of November, Gilbert, with 
seven ships and three hundred and fifty men, set sail from 
Plymouth.” The authority for this statement is a letter of 
Gilbert’s to Secretary Walsingham, dated Nov. 12th, 1598, and 
now in the State Paper Office. It is argued that they sailed to 
the West Indies from several considerations, one of which is, 
that though Raleigh’s first voyage thither is commonly dated 
in 1595, a book now lost was written in 1586 entitled Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s Voyage to the W. Indies. “In the spring, appar- 
ently of 1576, our countrymen came to action with a Spanish 
fleet, when, either through inferiority in strength, or (in) scien- 
tific seamanship, they were defeated with the loss of one of their 
principal ships, as well as of the gallant captain Miles Morgan. 
Toward the end of the spring, or beginning of summer, Gil- 
bert and Raleigh, with the wreck of their fleet, returned to Eng- 
land.” Both our authors find that Raleigh was with Gilbert 
on this voyage, and the one last quoted has made it highly 
probable, at least, that he acquired his rare familiarity with the 
West Indies much earlier in life than has been supposed. 

It is cheering to find an English writer expressing an honest 
moral reprobation of the “ Discourse,” which inaugurated this 
voyage. It was thoroughly unscrupulous in the suggestion of 
means to advance the greatness of England. It furnishes per- 
haps the earliest historical example, of any note, of the headlong 
ambition of Englishmen to make their nation mistress of the 
seas. It suggested measures “by which your Majesty shall 
engraft and glue to your crown in effect all the northern and 
southern traffic of the world, so that none shall then be able to 
cross the seas but subject to your Highness’s devotion.” It 
proposed a maritime deceit from which one would think our 
Southern Confederates took copy. A small fleet, ostensibly 
for the peaceful and innocent purpose of discovery alone, was 
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to be fitted out by the Queen. The ships were to be manned, 
victualled, and armed for this single object. But another 
squadron, with four or five thousand men, and provided with 
a powerful armament, was to be sent secretly to sea, and join the 
former in a certain latitude—(as in the case of the Alabama 
and other vessels). The united fleet was to capture the Spanish 
and other fishing vessels on the Banks of Newfoundland ; 
and from the proceeds of these and their cargoes, to be sold in 
ports of Holland and Zealand, a larger fleet was to be fitted out 
to dispossess Spain of her West Indian possessions. It is well 
said that this policy was that of the Jesuits turned against 
themselves, ‘“‘one which even the loose practice of that age 
could scarcely have considered defensible,” and that the “ Dis- 
course” which proposed it “has of morality, either public or 
private, not a particle.” “ We know too little of this paper, or of 
Gilbert’s capacity as a writer, to judge whether he was capable 
of it; the daring it displays, and the ambition to give England 
ascendancy over Spain and the rest of Europe which prompted 
it, might be that of either of the men. “I hold it as lawful in 
Christian policy,” says the writer, “to prevent a mischief be- 
times as to revenge it too late, especially seeing that God him- 
self is a party in the common quarrels now afoot, and his 
enemies’ disposition toward your Highness and his church 
manifestly seen.” Hither might have so written, having both 
fought against the Catholics in France; Raleigh having been 
present as a Huguenot trooper under Condé at the battle of 
Jarnac, and at that of Moncontour under Coligni, and having 
been in France on St. Bartholomew’s day. One of the conditions 
of England’s triumph is in the “ Discourse ” said to be holding 
Ireland well in hand, which is still the problem of England’s 
greatness,—Ireland being still the “commonwealth, or rather 
common woe,” Raleigh described it in 1581,—but there is every 
probability that of the two Gilbert was earlier in the country.* 
One sentence—if it be from this document—sounds extremely 
like Raleigh’s peculiar style. “If your Majesty like to do it 
at all, then would I wish your Highness would consider that 
delay doth oftentimes prevent the performance of good things, 
for the wings of man’s life are plumed with the feathers of death.” 


* In 1569, the year Raleigh went to France. 
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On the whole we incline to venture the suggestion that it was 
written by both Raleigh and Gilbert jointly, and that this, quite 
as well as St. John’s supposition, may account for the tam- 
pering with the signature which he mentions. 


The new biographers found hardly more to be gleaned than 
the old ones from Raleigh’s martial apprenticeship in France. 
Six years in scenes of such struggle and bloodshed, however, 
must have so hardened and trained him that the words of one 
of the former are true. “In Moncontour he was a raw strip- 
ling. In Munster he is an accomplished captain. But he is 
also something more. He is familiar with sea-service.” Still, 
“the experiences which had ripened the boyish recruit of 1569 
into the veteran, on land and water, of 1576, must be, for the 
most part, imagined. With the Irish campaigns (1580, ’81,) the 
biographer of Raleigh begins first to tread on somewhat firm 
ground.” From the more full and picturesque account the other 
gives of his Irish career we can draw a better conception of it, and 
of its incidents, character, and surroundings, than has heretofore 
been possible. To this his letters from that country, now first 
published by Edwards (Vol. IL), add something. Queen Eliza- 
beth gave him his last appointment there “ chiefly,” so runs 
the royal warrant, “that our pleasure is to have our servant 
Walter Rawley trained sometime longer in that our realm for 
his better experience in martial affairs.” A pretty lively and 
thorough-going experience be seems to have acquired. There 
was an insurrection in Munster of the wild Irish sort. There 
were Spainards and Italians there. Popery was at the bottom 
as usual. His Holiness sent over two thousand men to help 
the rebels. ‘ Priests going from castle to castle, from cabin to 
cabin, stimulated noble and peasant to take up arms for the 
church ; mountains, bogs, woods, valleys, swarmed with the 
fanatical acolytes of Rome.” The movement that culminated 
in the coming of the Invincible Armada had begun. Gentry 
and nobles who would not take part personally in the insur- 
rection fomented it. Brigands and other criminals from the 
Papal prisons held Irish forts: more were expected. The style 
of hostilities was simply savage. “The country was governed 
by innumerable chiefs, nearly always engaged in mutual hosti- 
lities. The galloglass, mounted on his small but bony and in- 
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defatigable horse, with battle-axe, generally bloody, on his 
shoulder; the kern, light, fleet, remorseless, muffled in his 
cloak, armed with skene or rapier, with conscience at the 
command of his officer or priest, scoured the country singly 
or in bands, firing the habitations of the English, killing their 
cattle, ripping up their women, and perpetrating every other 
atrocity which national hate could inspire. On the other hand 
the English soldiers revenged crime with crime ; their acts fully 
equalling those of the kern and galloglass in recklessness and 
ferocity.” The soldiers received little pay, and were substan- 
tially quartered on the country, which they harried and wasted. 
Dashing adventures of all sorts, raids, captures, hand to hand 
encounters, scenes of ambush, flight, and chase, hairbreadth 
escapes, deeds of reckless daring and prowess, often with 
fearful odds against him, wholesale slaughters,—these made up 
Raleigh’s Irish life. His renown spread through the land. 
Great was the rebel dread of him. The sovereign listened with 
respect to his military counsels. His superior officer was 
superseded. ‘The command in part of Munster was given him, 
once Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s office. Out of the confiscated 
estates of Munster afterward he came to be owner of twelve 
thousand acres in Cork, Waterford, and Tipperary. Lismore 
Castle and the manor-house of Youghal became his seats. 
The castle is now one of the seats of the Dukes of Devonshire- 
The Raleigh lands became the foundations of great fortunes 
like those of the Boyles—Earls of Cork—and the Cavendishes. 
Meantime, at home, for services at court, profitable licenses 
were granted him, and he had become Warden of the Stan- 
neries, Captain of the Guard, Lieutenant of Cornwall, Vice- 
Admiral, and a landed man in five English counties. 

Another result of the Irish episode in his career was the 
commencement of a lifelong friendship for that great English 
poet who dedicated to him, as his next literary friend, the 
FAERIE QUEENE, and whose dust sleeps next to that of Chaucer 
in Poet’s Corner of the Great Abbey. It is very probable that 
Spenser received his appointment as Secretary to Lord Grey, 
the Lord Deputy under whom Raleigh served in Ireland, by 
Raleigh's recommendation. The poet had unbounded admir- 
ation for the soldier every way, as his “ View” of the state of 
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Ireland, his sonnets, his “Colin Clout,” and his “ Letter” pre- 
fatory to his great poem, addressed to Raleigh, all show; and, 
gentle-spirited as he was, did not dissent from that stern ad- 
vice touching the extermination of Irish rebels which the soldier 
gave his Queen down quite to her dying day. The former 
thought no better of Popery than the latter. He penned, per- 
haps composed, that narrative and defence of the affair of del 
Oro, which Lord Grey—a merciless man exulting in a merciless 
deed—sent in his own name to Elizabeth. But other ties 
drew these two famous men together, as well as joint partici- 
pation in Irish campaigns and like views of Irish affairs. 
Spenser had received lands of the condemned Earl of Desmond 
—three thousand and twenty-eight acres—as well as Raleigh; 
the domains of both lay in Munster; and both were zealous in 
improving and adorning their estates, and anxious to leave 
them to their children. In this region Raleigh found his friend 
again years after. At Kilcolman Castle, his seat, on a beauti- 
ful lake near the Mulla, Spenser was living and writing, (1589,) 
surrounded by romantic scenery, but poor. To this visit of 
Raleigh, who persuaded his friend,—after hearing his verse, 
and reading to him some of his own—to return with him to 
England, the world owes the publication of the FAERIE 
QuEENE. Raleigh’s estimate of it is familiar from his fine 
sonnet* beginning 
“ Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay,” 
and Spenser's judgment of Raleigh’s rare poetical gifts is seen 
in his own fellow-sonnet, 
“To thee that art the summer’s nightingale.” 

“ Whether or not his appreciation of Spenser’s work,” remarks 
Edwards, “ helped, with other _1ses, to keep him from bracing 
his own poetical energy to a great effort, we shall never know. 
The pursuits on which he had embarked already were more than 
enough for a long life-time. He was at this very moment 
brooding over new plans of vast scope. Yet it is hard to 
avoid the conjecture that at some time or other the idea that a 
great poem was among the things possible to his powers must 
have crossed that fervid and unresting mind.” There seems to 
us ground for more than a conjecture, something like evidence 


* He wrote two, but the second is of far less merit. 
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known to both men and to the public. For in commending 
his friend as the only one “fit this Argument to write,” 
Spenser calls his own “rimes unsavory and sowre” in compar- 
ison with the “golden showre” of Raleigh’s, and confesses 
modestly to him that it were well for himself to turn to 
other work, 


‘“Whenso thee list thy lofty Muse to raise. 
Yet till that thou thy Poeme wilt make knowne, 
Let thy faire Cinthias praises be thus rudely showne.” 


Hardly less can be here meant than a poem of Elizabeth by 
Raleigh. 

This was in 1589. English literature was then unshapen, 
and its place in the world’s regard yet to be fixed. It was eight- 
een years before the birth of Milton. Bacon was eighteen years 
old; he had not yet written his defence of Elizabeth’s treat- 
ment of Essex—the literary precursor of his political meanness 
and shame—and the first edition of his Essays did not see the 
light for eight years. Beaumont was but three years old, and 
Fletcher but thirteen. Ben Jonson’s first publication, “ Hvery 
Man in his Humour,” was issued seven years later. Shakespeare, 
a young man of twenty-five, had two or three years before moved 
to London from Stratford, and gone into theatrical business, 
but published nothing till as many years after or more. We 
have no popular collection of Raleigh’s purely literary produc- 
tions ; that of Sir Edgerton Brydges is known only to public 
libraries and to literati, and by most American readers has not 
even been seen. Had the same genius and industry been given 
to some ‘“ Poeme ” of considerable pretensions which he devoted 
to his great History, and had this been done in earlier days, 
when fortune smiled upon him and his powers were at their 
best, the spirit and beauty of his lesser pieces would have 
escaped their comparative oblivion and been floated into per- 
manent fame. 


No intelligent American will look into the volumes before 
us without a feeling of the deepest interest in Raleigh’s Amer- 
ican enterprises. Among the great English discoverers and 


explorers there is none who so deserves our attention. His 
own efforts at discovery and exploration were preéminent and 
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unequalled. And “men who began their training under 
Ralegh,” says Edwards, “were amongst the foremost promot- 
ers of the American plantations.” Bancroft long since justly 
styled him “the father of American civilization.” His atten- 
tion was divided between North America and South America; 
his energy was directed to Virginia and to Guiana. Three 
times he crossed the Atlantic in the prosecution of his plans. 
The first voyage—already mentioned—was in 1578 with Gil- 
bert. “No incident in the life of Raleigh,” says St. John, “is 
enveloped more thoroughly in mystery.” The cause is conjec- 
tured to be the defeat of the English navigators by a Spanish 
fleet in the spring of 1579.* Much more clear and manifest 
are the objects of the unsuccessful expedition. “If your high- 
ness will permit me, with my associates,” says the writer of the 
‘' Discourse,” speaking in the character of Sir Humphrey, “either 
openly or covertly to perform the said enterprise, then with the 
gains thereof there may easily be such a competent company 
transported to the West Indies as may be able, not only to dis- 
possess the Spaniards thereof, but also to possess your Majesty 
and realm therewith.” In Raleigh’s last book he says, “By 
these colonies the northwest passage to Cathay and China may 
easily, quickly, and perfectly be searched out, as well by river 
and overland as by sea.” Three years later, in the height of his 
prosperity at court, when his military, naval, and political 
plans against Spain were ripening, it was still to America he 
looked for the trade and treasures, the goods and the gold neces- 
sary to their success. “Thitherward, therefore, should the 
enterprise of England tend; and at the very moment,” says 
one of our authors, “when his dalliance with the Queen mad- 
dened Sir Christopher Hatton, and appeared to absorb his 
thoughts and exhaust his vigor, his imagination in truth was 
wafting (winging ?) its way across the Atlantic, and planting in 


* Edwards makes the briefest possible allusion to this voyage of 1578-79; refer- 
ring to the scanty information collected by Hakluyt in his “early and sedulous 
researches;” giving his contemporary, Jolin Hooker, as authority for Raleigh’s 
having actually sailed, despite orders in Council to the contrary; and quoting from 
Hooker these words,—“ Infinite commodities in sundry respects would have ensued 
if the fleet then accompanying you (Sir Walter Ralegh), had according to appoint- 
ment followed you; or yourself had escaped the dangerous sea-fight, wherein,” &c- 
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the virgin soil of North America the germs of those mighty 
colonies whose power and grandeur constitute at this moment 
the astonishment if not the terror of the world.” His half- 
brother, who had lent the Queen’s government the three remain- 
ing ships of his former fleet for service against Spain on the 
Irish coast, was planning another adventure in America, and 
urging his claims for payment on the exchequer. Raleigh ear- 
nestly seconded him in every way, and himself adventured 
two thousand pounds in the new undertaking. “ Elizabeth’s 
contribution was ‘an anchor guided by a lady,’ which the gal- 
lant commander was to wear at his breast.” She reluctantly 
consented that Gilbert should go, but forbade Raleigh. His 
ship, the Ark Raleigh, was the largest vessel in the little fleet 
of five; she put back a few days after sailing, in consequence 
of the breaking out of an infectious fever among the crew. 
The admiral (probably unaware of the disease and its conse- 
quences) wrote thus, in his indignation at the desertion, to his 
brother-admiral, Sir George Peckham: “I departed from Ply- 
mouth on the 11th of June (1583), with five sail, and on the 
13th the Ark Raleigh ran from me, in fair and clear weather, 
having a large wind, I pray you solicit my brother Raleigh 
to make them an example to all knaves.” This letter and Sir 
Walter’s own farewell to Sir Humphrey on the eve of sailing 
are evidence sufficient of the error of those biographers who 
speak of Raleigh as on board. “I commend you to the will 
and protection of God, who sends us such life or death as He 
shall please or hath appointed,” wrote the younger of the half- 
brothers to the elder. This was the voyage in which Sir Hum- 
phrey, after taking possession of Newfoundland in the name of 
the Queen, and sending back one of his vessels with disabled 
men, was shipwrecked off the coast of Maine in a night-storm, 
two ships going down with all on board. The single surviving 
ship reached Falmouth in the month of September. “ Within 
six months, Ralegh resumed the enterprise. His brother's 
charter had virtually expired. He obtained from the Queen 
another charter, with somewhat larger powers, incorporating 
himself, Adrian Gilbert, and John Davys, by the style of ‘The 
College of the Fellowship for the Discovery of the Northwest 
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Passage.’” This charter was dated March 25, 1584.* “The 
Gilberts seem, on the whole,” says one of our authors, “ to have 
looked on their pregnant enterprise in America rather as skil- 
ful and daring navigators than as statesmen. By Ralegh, bril- 
liant sailor and explorer as he was, colonization was seen to be 
a more important undertaking than a northwest passage to 
China.” “Raleigh left out of sight,” says the other biogra- 
pher, “scarcely any consideration that could actuate a states- 
man in coveting foreign possessions. In his addresses and 
memorials he constantly expatiates not only on the raw mate- 


* Edwards 1: 83. 84. In one of this biographer’s few picturesque passages 
(Introduction, pp. xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvii), describing the amazing versatility to which 
he often alludes, he says: “In England, as in Ireland, Ralegh was at the same 
time soldier and admiral, statesman and engineer In Devon, he sat, 
occasionally—clad in some antique garb or other, rustic and weather-proof—on a 
rude bench of granite, placed upon a wild and secluded tor, as Speaker of a * Stan- 
nary Parliament,’ composed of Devonshire and Cornish miners. Those Stannary 
Courts were held in a place so high and so lonely, that both chairmen and mem- 
bers were not unfrequently immersed in cloud-drift. Had any other scholarly 
courtier from Whitehall dared in those days to venture his person upon the solitary 
heights of Dartmoor, and within sight of Crockern Tor, it is probable that the 
place of meeting, the methods of procedure, and the whole aspect of that Parlia- 
ment of Tinners, would have suggested to him ideas of some remote Icelandic 
gathering, or of a still more remote and pre-historic assembly of ancient Britons, 
in their goat-skins and war-paint, rather than of an English tribunal, subsisting in 
full vitality under Queen Elizabeth. Meanwhile in some half a dozen ports scat- 
tered along our coast, between the Thames and the Hayle, the Queen’s Lieutenant 
of Cornwall and Warden of the Stanneries had his own little fleets of privateers, 
building. repairing, or in course of reéquipment and victualling, that they might be 
constantly at hand for any openings of money-bringing enterprise which should 
offer,— whether on the coasts of Spain, in the Indies, or in the far Pacific. 

Perhaps, it was after all in these sea adventures that Ralegh’s genius breathed 
most freely, though in his own person he was never—to his dying day—free from 
occasional sea-qualms, when fairly under weigh. Yet no writer has ever been 
able to tell us where or when it was that he got his elementary education as a 
mariner. When we get fairly upon his maritime track, we do not follow 
the novice, but the master. He already speaks of naval affairs with a voice of 
authority. Ralegh not only made great and enduring improvements in ship- 
building, and wrought changes in naval tactics; but he is the first man of any 
nation who is known to have set his pen at work upon a complete, practical, and 
systematic treatise of naval service and naval architecture, ancient and modern.” 
In 1596 his advice overruled the plans of the Lord High Admiral of England, 
“sitting in council with cther veterans of the navy,” and he led the van of attack 


in his flag-ship. 
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rials of opulence, but on the outlet for redundant population, 
on the expansion and improvement of industry, on the advan- 
tages to be derived from a large carrying trade, on the increase 
of political power, and on the satisfaction of imparting the 
Christian religion and a more enlightened morality to savage 
races. These were the topics by which he prevailed upon the 
Queen, as well as upon parliament, to favor his scheme of col- 
onization.” The royal charter authorized him to discover and 
to hold “remote heathen and barbarous lands,” “with all pre- 
rogatives, commodities, jurisdictions, royalties, and privileges, 
by sea and land, as We by letters patent may grant, or any of 
Our progenitors have granted,” “to remain, build, and fortify,” 
“to lead such of our subjects as shall willingly accompany,” 
“to employ and use sufficient shipping and furniture,” and to 
“enjoy forever all the soil of such lands, or towns in the same, 
with rights and royalties,” &c., “with full power to dispose 
thereof, in fee simple, or otherwise, according to the laws of 
England, ... . . reserving always to Us, for all service, 
duties, and demands, the fifth part of all the gold and silver 
there obtained after such discovery.” Power to defend and 
take prizes was also granted, and the rights of citizenship con- 
tinued to him and all engaged with him in colonies, and author- 
ity to govern, “correct, punish, pardon,” “as well in cause cap- 
ital or criminal, as civil, both marine and other, all Our subjects 
who so adventure themselves and shall inhabit the territories 
aforesaid, or shall abide within two hundred leagues.” Under 
this ample charter he sent out Amadas and Barlow, a month 
and two days after the date of the instrument, according to St. 
John,—within a few days, according to Edwards. In May 
they were among the Canary Islands, in June at the West 
Indies, and, coasting by Florida and the Carolinas, took pos- 
session of Roanoke in July. They found the island “fifteen 
to sixteen miles long, a pleasant and fertile ground, full of 
cedars, saxafras, currants, flax, vines, deer, conies, hares, and 
the tree that beareth the rind of black cinnamon.”* In Sep- 
tember they returned with two of the natives, “some com- 
modities from the salvadges obtained, as chamois, buffalo, and 
deer-skins,” and a present for the lord-proprietor—doubtless 


* Travaile into Virginia, by William Strachey (Secretary to Lord Delaware). 
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very acceptable to one so fond of splendor—‘“a magnificent 
pearl,” according to one author, “a bracelet of pearls as big as 
peas,” according to the contemporary writer quoted by the 
other. He signalized the English discovery of North America 
by a new seal with the legend, Propria msignia Walteri Ralegh, 
militis, Domini et Gubernatoris Virginiae; in December his 
patent was confirmed and enlarged; and a State order dated 
Feb. 25, 1585, styled him for the first time Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By March a new fleet was ready for the work of colonization, 
and on the 9th of April it left Plymouth, “a fleet of seven 
sailes, with one hundred* householders, and many things neces- 
sary to begin a new State.” Sir Richard Grenville, Raleigh's 
cousin, was in command, Thomas Cavendish, who afterward 
circumnavigated the globe, Thomas Hariot, to whom was due 
much of Raleigh’s knowledge of mathematics, With, a painter, 
and Ralph Lane, the governor of the colony, were on board. 
Cattle, trees, plants, vegetables for kitchen gardens, seeds, &c., 
were shipped with them. The lord-proprietor, always bounti- 
ful in his outfits, was liberal in his offers to colonists. “The 
least that he hath granted,” says Hariot, “‘ hath been five hun- 
dred acres to a man, only for the adventure of his person.” It 
used to be the fashion to accuse him of illiberality and inhu- 
manity to those sent out, but the article of Mr. Macvey Napier 
in the Hdinburgh Review for April, 1840, thoroughly disposed 
of such groundless allegations. The fate of Lane’s colony we 
need not recite. There is a story, told by one Richard Butler, 
—whom Raleigh sent out with Amadas, at the age of sixteen, 
and who was afterward taken in Spain as one of Raleigh’s 
spies,—to the effect that Grenville left in Virginia a hundred 
and forty men and ten women, with provisions, arms, and ammu- 
nition. Butler’s document was discovered by St. John at 
Simancas, in Spain, being his deposition before the criminal 
court at Madrid, which arraigned him as an English spy, and 
is entitled “‘Declaracion que diogRicardo Butiler, 2 de Mayo, 
1593.” Butler says he himself returned with Grenville. His 
accuracy is not to be relied on. There is no question, how- 
ever, of the dissensions between Lane and Grenville on board 


*“And eight.” St, John. “And seven.” Others. Cf. Barrow, Life of 
Drake, 93. 
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ship, and between Lane and the natives on land; nor that Sir 
Francis Drake, returning that way from the sack of St. 
Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Augustine, took all the plant- 
ers on board, and landed them at Portsmouth, July 27th, 1586. 
Raleigh, meantime, had sent out supplies, one vessel arriving 
at Roanoke a few days after the departure of the colonists with 
Drake, June 19th, and Sir Richard with three ships, a few days 
later. Grenville left fifteen men “furnished plentifully with 
all manner of provisions for two years.” ‘T'o give more form 
and continuance to future colonies, Raleigh then incorporated 
Captain John White and twelve associates under the name and 
style of “The Governor and Assistants of the City of Raleigh 
in Virginia.” They sailed from Plymouth, a hundred and 
fifty householders on board, May, 1587. Grenville’s fifteen 
men had perished when they landed, and White, unwisely, 
soon returned to England for supplies. By special license— 
the struggle of England with Spain being now at its highest— 
Raleigh was able to send back three ships with White, but 
they did not wait for the intending colonists, and the expedi- 
tion was a failure. Of the rest of his Virginian efforts, of 
which St. John says nothing, let us take the account of 
Edwards in his own words. 

“Presently came Ralegh’s great mishap of 1592,* and the various distrac- 
tions of pursuit and purpose which it entailed; and then came the strong allure- 
ments of new enterprise in Guiana. None the less did he take vigorous and 
repeated measures for the succor of his plantation in Virginia. Between the 
years 1587 and 1602 he had fitted out, at his own charges, five several Virginian 
expeditions. He did this amidst all the pressure of great employments and 
varied evterprises. Virginia lost his care and labor only when he had himself 
lost his liberty. There is no evidence that either Elizabeth or her ministers (col- 
lectively) gave any real furtherance to the great undertaking which, as Hakluyt 
well puts it, ‘required a prince's purse to have it thoroughly followed out.’ At 
one time he leased his Virginian patent to a company of merchants, trusting that 
their combined resources might achieve that to which his single resources were 
unequal. But this step also failed. In the last year of the Queen (1602), he sent 
out Samuel Mace, a mariner of experience, who had already twice visited Vir- 
ginia, with special instructions for the relief of the survivors of White’s colony. 
When Mace returned, all Ralegh’s interest in the colony, as proprietor and chief, 
had escheated to the crown, by his attainder. But his interest in it, as a states- 
man, was as vivid as ever. His hopes for the Virginia to come were strong 
enough to withstand the failure of nine several expeditions, and the natural dis- 


—__-——____ — ~ -_— 


* With Elizabeth Throgmorton—disgrace and imprisonment. 
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couragement of a twelve years’ imprisonment. Just on the eve of his own fall 
from outward greatness, he had written: ‘I SHALL YET LIVE TO SEE IT AN Exg- 
LisH Nation."* ‘That faith remained with him in the Tower; and he did live to 
see his prediction realized, when he wrote these words, England, it is 
to be remembered, nowhere visibly possessed even the beginnings of a colony. 

Twenty-four years, however, were to pass by, between Ralegh’s first expedi- 
tion and the permanent settlement of the English in Virginia At a date ag 
late ag five years after (this), Spanish intrigue was thought to be still a formida- 
ble enemy to the colonial enterprise of Engiishmen, but far less formidable than 
the indecision and inertia of Englishmen themselves. In such words as those 
which John Chamberlain wrote to Dudley Carleton in 1612, about the prospects of 
the Virginian enterprise, we are apt to think there must have been both exagger- 
ation and ignorance. But there was probably more of truth than either. After 
telling his correspondent that fresh expostulations were looked for from the Span- 
ish ambassador against the colonizing of Virginia, he goes on to say: ‘That 
action, it is to be feared, will fall to the ground of itself, by the extreme beastlv 
idleness of our nation; which, notwithstanding any cost or diligence used to su: 
port them, will rather starve and die than be brought to labor.’ This writer was 
looking too exclusively at the common herd of men. Ralegh, . .. on the other 
hand, had been intimate through life with a whole cluster of the men who are the 
salt of a nation. And he had faith that, in time and under Providence, they, 
and such as they, would savor the mass. It is his special honor, that of this 
health-preserving influence few men have spread abroad more than he. He was 
a pioneer in a multitude of paths, which have converged at length in the great- 
ness of Britain. He had, in conspicuous measure, the failings which commonly 
accompany his eminent qualities. And, as is the wont of pioneers, he fell on the 
field. In the history of Britain, at large, there are not many greater names than 
his, whatever be its real blots. In the history of British America, there is none. 
His Virginian enterprise had failed; but his perseverance in it had sown broad- 
cast the seeds of eventual success. He had set an example which lived, with a 
more than common vitality, in the minds of men. Persevering as he had been, 
his plantation in America, like many other of his great undertakings, had been 
in some degree injured and impeded by his self-seeking pursuits at court. The 
same ‘calamity’ that cut short the temptations which were preying on the noblest 
part of his nature, opened the way, as it proved, to the new plantations, which 
were destined to prosper. None the less Raleigh is the virtual founder of Vir- 
ginia, and of what has grown thereout.” 


A curious episode in the life of the great colonizer, briefly 
mentioned by previous writers, is brought out in stronger light 
in the new biographies. Whether his rewards for public ser- 


* This expression is from a letter to Cecil, in “the priceless collection of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean MSS. at Hatfield” (Edwards 2: 251-3), which “no biogra- 
pher of Ralegh has hitherto used—-or seen.” Hatfield is one of the residences 
of the Marquess of Salisbury, descended from the Cecils. Raleigh’s language is: 
“It were pitty to overthrowe the enterprize: for I shall yet live to see it an Ing- 
lishe natiou.” He wrote to protect his interest in a cargo of “ sarsephraze.” 
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vices rendered began in the gift of confiscated estates, of which 
he afterward received—and lost—so many, or in special privi- 
leges of license and tax upon industries, is not certain; but 
his limited original resources must have been already largely 
increased by royal favor wher he began to fit out fleets for the 
new world. In 1584, 1585, 1587, and 1589, he received grants 
to export broadcloth ; in 1583 he had obtained another gainful 
monopoly, the privilege of licensing ale-houses and the sale of 
wines, with power to regulate the price of wine, under certain 
restrictions. Each vintner was to pay a yearly tax of one 
pound sterling. The total revenue could hardly have been so 
“princely” as is represented—notwithstanding the number of 
vintners—since he underlet the patent for seven years at £700 
a year. At its best it yielded him £1,200 a year; a State paper 
of 1628 says £1,000. But the lessee was a knave, and swindled 
him, and he expended a year’s revenue in recovering the 
patent. It brought him oddly enough into conflict with the 
University of Cambridge. Under it one John Keymer had 
been licensed to sell wine at Cambridge. ‘The doctors, tutors 
and under-graduates, considering themselves privileged by 
ancient usage,” says St. John, “ to regulate their own tippling, 
fiercely resented” it. Our author confounds, as do the Ameri- 
ean advocates of free drinking and free selling, the selling and 
the tippling of wine. “ Legislators,” he says in the same con- 
nection, “have always been haunted by a desire to regulate 
other people’s morality "—evidently meaning not the mischief 
of selling, but the vice of drinking. Perhaps the Cambridge 
authorities were of the same illogical way of thinking ; at least 
the Vice-Chancellor, regardless of the new grant, had already 
licensed other vintners. A riot ensued, and Keymer’s wife 
was nearly killed, The University champions “ were probably 
right,” St. John intimates, “ because hard study needing much 
refreshment, it was surely for them to determine when and how 
much they would drink!” The point of the controversy, how- 
ever, was not this at all, but whether they should buy, when- 
ever and how much soever they chose to drink, from the vintner 
who held a license from the royal patentee. Raleigh wrote 
three courteous letters* to the Vice-Chancellor and Masters, 





* Edwards, Vol. II, in full. 
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asking only that Keymer should “ quyetlye enjoye” his grant 
“untill by lawe (that governeth us all) yt be otherwyse 
determyned,” professing great good-will to the University, and 
confidence that its authorities would punish the rioters, “ the 
younge and unbridled hedds,” as he calls them. Their answer 
was the imprisonment of Keymer,*—on the plea that for two 
hundred years the Cambridge charter had specially empowered 
the authorities to regulate wine-selling for their own behoof,— 
and Raleigh desisted. When his patent was renewed in 1588, 
the wine-selling privileges of Cambridge and Ozford, as Univer- 
sity rights, were expressly excepted, and a moietf of all penal- 
ties accruing under another wine statute given him instead. 


We get glimpses in the volumes before us of the relations of 
Raleigh to religious liberty and to the Puritans, which no 
other biographers have afforded. In Southwalk prison, in 1591, 
there was confined a Puritan scholar, compiler of the first He- 
brew Grammar in English, and minister for seven years at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, John Udall. He was one of the men 
of whom the Queen had said in 1566 that she “ did not know 
what they were after,” to which the Spanish ambassador very 
shrewdly replied; “ They want liberty, madam.”+ Udall had 
published at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, while minister there, a book 
called ‘The Demonstration of Discipline, which Christ hath 
prescribed in His Word for the Government of the Church in 
all times aud places until the World’s End,” and he is spoken 
of as an indiscreet and intemperate reformer. The Queen's 
Council “had taken strong measures at first to silence, and then 
to punish him. Raleigh’s attention had been drawn to the 
case, and his interest aroused by the manly firmness of the 
defendant.” He intimated to the Puritan prisoner that he 
would exert himself to save his life, if he would give in writing 
a brief and temperate statement of his views fitted to correct 
exaggerations. Udall did so, professing loyalty to “ Her 
Majesty’s happy government,” and asking “that it would please 
her Majesty—that the land may not be charged with my blood 





* Not Baxter, as St. John has it, who was one of the University agents. See 
Raleigh’s letters, July 8, 1584. 
+ Dr. Jno. Waddington’s Congregational History, 733. 
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—to change my punishment from death to banishment.” His 
prayer and Raleigh’s intercession* were successful; but while 
the terms of banishment were under discussion he died in 
prison. In the session of 1593 a bill for the suppression of 
Brownists was brought into Parliament, ‘expressed in terms so 
generally,” says St. John, “that hardly any person could con- 
sider himself safe from its operation.” In the title of the bill 
the object is mildly stated to be, “to retain the Queen’s Majes- 
ty’s subjects in their due obedience.” Raleigh spoke against 
it “ with caution and reserve ”"—as a man who declared on the 
scaffold, “I die in the faith professed by the Church of Eng- 
land,” might be presumed to have done; “meaning to screen 
(the Brownists) from death, yet not forgetting who were their 
enemies.” “In my conceit,” he said in the debate, “the 
Brownists are worthy to be voted out of a commonwealth. 
But what danger may grow to ourselves, if this law passes, were 
fit to be considered. It is to be feared that men not guilty 
will be included in it. 7'he law 1s hard that taketh life, or sendeth 
into banishment, where men’s intentions shall be judged by ajury ; 
and they shall be judges what another man meant. But that law 
that is against a fact is just. Punish the fact as severely as 
you will. If two or three thousand Brownists meet at the 
sea-side, at whose charge shall they be transported? or whither 
will you send them? I am sorry for it, but I am afraid there 
is near twenty thousand of them in England. When they are 
gone, who shall maintain their wives and children?” One of 
our authors—we presume they are both good Churchmen— 
quotes this speech, not for its tolerance, but to show “ with how 
much adroitness and ready wit he avoids breasting the current 
of an impetuous debate, whilst suggesting considerations and 
objections which tend nevertheless entirely to turn the tide.” 
The other displays his familiarity with ecclesiastical history by 
the following: ‘‘ Who and what the Brownists were may be ex- 
plained in a few words; they agreed with the church in doc- 
trine, but differed from it in matters of discipline, being opposed 
to prelacy, to subscription, and to the predominance of one 


* Others interceded also, ever: the archbishop, Strype says. St. John says 
Udall was condemned to death “ through a juggle practised by Puckering on the 
ury at his trial.” Puckering was the Lord Keeper. 
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congregation over another, for which last reason they afterwards 
obtained the name of Independents.” “The Brownists were 
first sought to be suppressed by the burning of their books, 
but when that failed, two of them were hanged at St. Edmund’s 
Bury.” As another example of Raleigh’s relations to religious 
freedom, his opposition, years later, to a bill “for more diligent 
repair to church on Sundays ”"—another soft title—is instanced. 
The picture he drew of the condition of the courts, if the bill 
should pass—‘a crowd of prosecuting church-wardens, and 
another crowd of accused Sabbath-breakers,” i. e., pious dissen- 
ters who attended their own places of worship instead of the 
parish churches,—would not be without instructiveness, in its 
mingled humor and severity, to “the Church of England as by 
Law Established ” to-day. 


We have no space for the additions which these volumes 
furnish to our knowledge of Raleigh’s services against the 
Armada, his acquisition of his beautiful estate of Sherborne and 
loss of it, his marriage with Elizabeth Throgmorton, his first im- 
prisonment in the Tower, the expedition of 1592, and his recall, 
the capture of the Madre de Dios and the transactions result- 
ing,— illustrating the avarice of the Queen and others, and the 
precarious position and small rewards of her former “ minion,” 
—and his anomalous relations to public affairs and to Elizabeth 
from the March preceding his departure for Panama (1592) to 
June, 1596, the four years during which he was not admitted 
into her presence. The details respecting “ the great carrack,” 
the Madre de Dios, a ship of seven decks and 1600 tons burthen, 
the largest prize that had ever been brought into England, are 
very curious and amusing: the Cecils figure in them, not to 
their credit, and the evidence of Sir Walter’s renown among 
navigators and seamen, though sent to Dartmouth with a keeper 
—the Queen’s poor captive,” as he called himself,—is very 
striking. Instantly on his release (1592 or 1593) a great voyage 
of discovery filled his thoughts. His wife besought the 
younger Cecil to turn him from his purpose, but in vain. He 
had embarked in his last venture more than his whole available 
estate; the Queen* and others received double and more in 








* She contributed one tenth, and took half the profits. 
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return; “we that assisted her service,” he says, “have not our 
own again.” Yet on the 9th of February, 1595, he sailed on 
his second transatlantic voyage, with five ships, for Guiana, 
One of the ships belonged to the Lord High Admiral, and Sir 
Robert Cecil also contributed to the expedition. On the 22d 
of March Raleigh was at Trinidad, and leaving his ships at 
Los Gallos, in the Gulf of Paria, he was soon moving in barges 
with a hundred men, victualled for a month, through the Bay 
of Guanipa along the “River of the Red Cross” (the Canyo 
Manamo), and the Orinoco to the mouth of the Caroni, above 
the island of Tortola. He explored the Canyo Piacoa, and 
returned to the ocean by the Canyo Macares, another of the 
mouths of the Orinoco, having penetrated South America some 
four hundred miles. Giving up his plan of relieving his 
Virginia planters on his return, he touched at some Spanish 
colonies, and in August was back again in London. He 
brought with him the son of Topiowari, “ King of Aromai,” 
an aged chief in the neighborhood of the Caroni, and left with 
him two of his men, one of whom he found again in 1617. 
He had sent out Captain Jacob Whiddon to explore the coast 
and the Orinoco the year before, and five months after his 
return he dispatched Captain Lawrence Keymis to complete 
what he had himself left undone. Keymis found Topiowari 
dead, and a Spanish guard near the mouth of the Caroni to 
defend certain mines, and returned after scanty results. The 
expedition of the next year (Oct., 1596), under command of 
Captain Leonard Berry, was still less productive. He attempted 
to find Lake Parima and El Dorado, by ascending the river 
Corentine, the boundary at present between British and French 
Guiana, but was deterred by hostile Indians and Spaniards 
on the Essequibo. Of Raleigh’s published accounts of Guiana* 
no respectable writer would at present speak in the un- 
discriminating and abusive terms employed by Hume. They 
serve now chiefly to illustrate the harsh and heady prejudices 





* The Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of Guiana, &c. Printed 
at London by Robert Robinson, 1596—with appendix, an abstract taken out of 
Certain “‘Spaniards’” letters, taken at sea by Capt. Geo. Popham, 1594,—and Con- 
siderations, on the voyage to Guiana, published later. The editions before us are 
those of Constable. Edin., 1826. : 
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under which that excellent hater wrote, and the slack and in- 
complete style of his historical researches, Guiana stood in 
Raleigh’s day, not only for the three European colonies now 
known by that name, and the large neighboring province of 
Venezuela, but for a wide and indefinite tract of interior South 
America besides. Its wealth had been extolled from the time 
of Columbus. Raleigh tells what he heard of it from Spaniards, 
Indians, and others,—what he believed, and what he had seen 
and knew. ‘The critics have shown a marvelous want of dis- 
tinction between the three sorts of statement. It is quite in- 
excusable in those who have read in our own day baseless news- 
paper reports from our mountain territories. The modern know- 
ledge of true geological and mineralogical indications of the 
precious metals cannot be required of Raleigh, or his contem- 
poraries; every one else mae the same report he did; he 
brought home specimens of gold, &., and although the mining 
of Venezuela is still unthrifty, in the district of Upata, two 
hundred and thirty-seven years after his statements, discoveries 
were made that sufficiently vindicate them. Edwards gives a 
brief account of explorations earlier than his, under German and 


Spanish leaders, and of their reports of all sorts, including the 


most incredible points in the “ fables” for which the great 


Englishman was traduced; St. John found in the archives of 
Simancas, “in perfect preservation and signed with his name,” 
his own original map, from policy unpublished by himself, 
which well enough represents both the geographical knowledge 
and the belief of his time;* Charles Leigh (voyage, 1604), 
Robert Harcourt (do. 1608), and Fisher, “the Mariwin In- 
quirer,” Harcourt’s associate, found the natives of whom Raleigh 
made inquiry expecting his return, as Dr. Bancroft (Hist. 
Guyana, 1766) says the Charibees still did, a hundred and 

* In his “ Discoverie,” p. 35, Edin. edit., he says; “How all these rivers cross 
and encounter; how the country lieth, and is bordered; the passage of Ximenes 
and of Berreo; mine own discovery, and the way that I entered, with all the rest of 
the nations and rivers,—your lordship shall receive in a large chart or map, which 
I have not yet finished, and which I shall most humbly pray your lordship to 
secreet, and not to suffer it to pass your own hands; for by a draught thereof all 
may be prevented by other nations.” Probably it was an English “ draught there- 
of” which was presented to the Virginia Company, 1620, Nov. 15, by & 
‘‘ stranger.” See Neill’s Eng. Colonization of Amer., Lond., 1871, p. 123. 
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seventy-one years after his first voyage; and Humboldt heard 
traditions to the same effect, “almost two hundred years 
after Raleigh had been laid in his grave.” Sir Robert Schom- 
burgh, following Raleigh’s route very nearly, two hundred and 
fifty years after him, found his descriptions thoroughly accu- 
rate.* An American writer, Van Heuvel, himself once a resi- 
dent in British Guiana, has collected a multitude of confirma- 
tions from English, Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian authors, 
entirely relieving Raleigh from the suspicion of having invented 
anything,t and successfully answering the few critical objec- 
tions of Humboldt. And there seems ample warrant every 
way for the following paragraph of Edwards: 

“The expedition of 1595 gave its color to the whole remainder of Ralegh’s life. 
The fame of it spread far and wide. It intensified that Spanish hatred of Ralegh, 
and of everything even remotely appertaining to his name, which the capture of 
the Madre de Dios had already raised high enough to leave enduring marks on the 
history both of Spain and of Kngland. It gave rise to aspersions at home, on his 
veracity and honor, which gained currency amongst his contemporaries in tolerably 
exact proportion to their want of education and of the power of weighing evidence. 


And these aspersions have been repeated by historians in still exacter propor- 
tion to their ignorance of facts and their carelessness of truth.” 


The best proof of his own faith in respect to Guiana was given 
by Raleigh twenty-two years later in his second expedition. It 
was no less proof of his life-long and inteuse hatred of Spain. 





* Edition of Raleigh’s ‘ Discoverie,” 1848. 

+ El Dorado; being a narrative of the circumstances which gave rise to reports 
in the sixteenth century, &., &c. By J. A. Van Heuvel; N. York, J. Winchester, 
1844. pp. 166. . 

The play of “Kastward Ho,” (Lond., 1605,) shows that in the popular English 
belief of the period there were more exaggerated and unfounded notions about 
precious metals in Virginia than even in South America. ‘“ Sea-Gull,” reproduc- 
ing, as Neill says, “the conversations that had tuken place on the pavements 
around the Royal Exchange,” is made to say: 

“T tell thee, gold is more plentiful there than copper is with us, and for as 
much red copper as I can bring I'll have thrice weight in gold. Why, man, all 
their dripping-pans and chamber-pots are pure gold; and all the chains with which 
they chain up their streets are massive gold; all the prisoners thay take are 
fettered in gold; and for rubies and diamonds, they go forth in holy days and 
gather "hem by the sea-shore to hang on their children’s coats and stick in their 
children's caps as commonly as our children wear saffron-gilt brooches and groates 
with holes in ‘hem.” Neill’s Eng. Colonization, p. 4. The play was published 
after Raleigh hud given Salterne and Hakluyt permission to make settlements 
in Virginia under his patent. 
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During his long imprisonment in the Tower, to encourage the 
Indians against Spain, “he held a constant intercourse with 
Guyana, sending at his own charge, every year, or every second 
year, a ship,” says Campbell, in his Lives of the Admirals. In 
June, 1617, with thirteen sail and nearly nine hundred men, he 
was at sea again on his way thither. It was the most heroic 
act of his heroic life. He was sixty-five years of age, broken 
in health and spirits, dead in the eye of the law, drawing after 
him, as he said, “ the chains and fetters whereunto I have been 
thirteen years* tied in the Tower (being unpardoned, and in 
disgrace with my sovereign lord).”+ His company consisted 
largely of miserable adventurers. There is sufficient evidence 
that King James had previously listened favorably to proposals 
to give Raleigh command of an expedition against Genoa ; that 
when this fell through a commission was offered him in behalf 
of Louis of France—a Spanish copy of which is at Simancas— 
which would have secured him on his return a welcome and 
honor in France; that Raleigh sailed under legal advice—per- 
haps Francis Bacon’s—to the effect that James's commission 
was as good as a pardon; and that after it was written, the 
words of grace and favor in it on which he trusted were, at the 
request of Goudomar, the Spanish ambassador, erased. He 
endured the most terrible sickness of his life on this voyage ; 
he lost at the same moment his best friend at Court after Queen 
Anne, Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State. Of his for- 
mer voyage he had declared: “I could bave returned a good 
quantity of gold ready cast, if I had. not shot at another mark 
than present profit.” His one fixed idea, as Kingsley has well 
said, was “the destruction of the Spanish power and coloniza- 
tion of America by England.” Yet this last desperate and 
most extraordinary enterprise of his life benefited neither Eng- 
land nor himself. His gallant son Walter fell in battle with 
Spaniards, on the banks of the Orinoco; his trusted captain, 
Keymis, turned back when within two hours’ march of the 
mine, which was the objective point of Raleigh’s movements, 
and the possession of which would have turned, he was confi- 
dent, his destiny. The rest of the story need not be told. The 


* From Dec. 16, 1603, to March 20, 1616. 
+ Apology for the last voyage to Guiana, pub. 1650. 
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false King disavowed and denounced by proclamation Raleigh’s 
acts; he returned to London to be imprisoned again at the 
instance of Spain, and to die as one attainted of treason under 
the old charge of 1603,—intent to bring in a Spanish invasion. 
A multitude of painfully interesting and new details concern- 
ing the later incidents of his life, the debates at Madrid and at 
London, the critical relations of Great Britain, France, and 
Spain that hung upon his fate, and the particulars of his death, 
are given in the new biographies. 


Of the political career of this wonderful man and the new 
lights here thrown upon its successive and changeful phases, we 
have left ourselves no room tospeak. Like English and Ameri- 
can political history in‘’our own day, it is too full of personal 
struggles, of intrigues and plots and unprincipled dealing for 
the purpose of putting up one and putting down another, to 
have the highest interest for the reader. From the time of his 
entering Parliament at Queen Elizabeth’s instance in 1585— 
sitting for Devonshire, as his ancestors did before him in many 
Parliaments—to his execution at Westminster on the 29th of 
October, 1618, all the favorites of two reigns, from Hatton and 
Essex to Carr and Villiers; all the great statesmen of England, 
Burghley, Leicester, Salisbury, Bacon, and the rest; all the 
great captains and admirals of his time, Drake, Gorges, Fro- 
bisher, the Howards,—figure in the story. The expeditions 
against Cadiz and Fayal are richly worthy of illustrations from 
the new materials, and the whole course of domestic and foreign 
policy in England in the times of Elizabeth and James is made 
clearer thereby. But after all, the story is too much one of 
personal politics, and would lead us too far. It is the more 
ignoble portion of his great life. A more grateful theme—to 
which we may be tempted hereafter to turn—is the literary life 
of Raleigh, with its rare extant monuments, central among 
which stands that extraordinary production, the History of the 
World. On the side of his practical writings he influenced 
such men as Cromwell and Hampden, John Eliot and John 
Milton; on the side of belles-letters he touched such men as 
Spenser, Jonson, and Shakspeare. St. John somewhere inti- 
mates that, like all thoughtful men, he came in measure under 
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the mighty spell of metaphysics, and Edwards quotes the ad- 
mission of Dugald Stewart that on one point the prisoner of 
genius in the Tower of London had forestalled him by two 
centuries. “In the region of abstract philosophy, as in that of 
the most intensely concrete problems of statecraft, Raleigh was 
able to anticipate some of the ripest conclusions of men who 
have given—two hundred years after his death—large sections 
of their lifetime to statesmanship apart, or to philosophy apart.” 
There is wisdom enough and noble writing enough in his now 
neglected works to set up a score of modern authors. His 
prose style is confessed by all critics to be singularly natural, 
unaffected, robust, and choice; his poetry is worthy of associa- 
tion with it; and both deserve a literary resurrection. If the 
new lives of this wonderful man shall have no other effect than 
to recall attention, in this country and in his own, to the literary 
remains of one of the most splendid actors and one of the 
greatest geniuses in English history, they will confer a boon of 
no little value upon the culture of the nineteenth century. 
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Articte VL--MUSIC AS A FINE ART. 


ITS HISTORY —ITS PRODUCTIONS —THE ELEMENTS OF ITS 
BEAUTY. 


A LECTURE BY THE LATE Pror. E. T. Firon, D.D. 


I AM to speak to you on the subject of music—a subject to 
which I have devoted many of the leisure moments of my life, 
and which has often proved a solace to me amid the exhausting 
cares of professional labor. The aspect in which I am to pre- 
sent it is that of a fine art. I shall treat of it as such, in 
respect to its history, its great productions, and the constituent 
elements of its beauty. 

The fine arts originate in a desire, inherent in man, to repre- 
sent, to himself or others, the conceptions of the imagination 
that give him pleasure. In the depths of his spiritual being he 
is ever conceiving of transient forms of natural or moral beauty. 
He loves, by means of art, to represent these to his external 
senses; to give them birth and being in some outward form, 
which will prolong their existence to himself, and present their 
beauties to other minds. 

The fine arts, consequently, have their origin in the child- 
hood of man, in the infancy of the world. Even the’ children 
of our proto-father Adam amused themselves, I fancy, with the 
rude tracery of outlines on the sand, the construction of little 
huts of turf, the whistling or humming of song; like other boys 
of later date, before and since the Christian era. But in the 
world at large, as in individuals, the imaginative arts require a 
long series of efforts for their cultivation and growth, before 
they attain maturity and present models of perfection. Yet in 
reaching that stage of advancement, none has been’ so long 
delayed as the art which I now bring to your notice. While 
sculpture, painting, architecture and poetry, attained their high- 
est forms of beauty under the hand of artists who lived before 
the Christian era; music, for various reasons, deferred to so late 
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a period as the last century the era of her triumph—the devel. 
opment of her highest forms of beauty. 

The sculptor and painter were employed on imitative arts, 
The ideas on which they labored were familiar. The objects of 
their conceptions, singly or in group, were often presented to 
view in the field of nature. The tools they employed, too, 
were simple, and their labors stood forth in real forms of mar- 
ble, or in the colored representation of forms upon the panel, 
addressing their beauties at once to every eye. Nothing but 
the simplest mechanical inventions and most obvious chemical 
discoveries were necessary to the prosecution of those arts. 
And productions, whose beauty was recognized at once, stimu- 
lated the artist to excellence by the prospect of immediate 
responses of pleasure and reward. The architect, dealing in 
forms addressed to the eye and adapted to the constant wants of 
man, and depending on the simplest mechanical inventions for 
the prosecution of his art, could easily advance, in the beauty 
of his designs, with the progress of man toward wealth, civili- 
zation and taste; and, following him from the rude hut and 
tent of savage life to the wealth and compactness of the city, 
was sure to crown the art on the plains of Thebes and Palmyra, 
on the acropolis of Greece and the seven hills of Rome. The 
poet, too, ever furnished with the means of his art in living 
language, and with the materials of it in the living world that 
surrounded him, needed only the occurrence of subjects of great 
interest, the discipline of repeated production and study, the 
stimulus of a listening world, and sufficient leisure to attend to 
his art. These at an early age were afforded him, by the inci- 
dents attendant on human life and the founding of empires, by 
means of public rehearsals, by the invention of the art of writ- 
ing, and by the patronage of the public or of the wealthy: 
and his art attained the culminating point of beauty and per- 
fection, in works of a remote antiquity which now survive even 
the life of the languages in which they were written—the 
immortal epics of the man of Scio and the bard of Mantua, and 
lyric and dramatic compositions, which charmed, two thousand 
years ago, the inhabitants on the banks of the Ilyssus and the 
Tiber. 
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But the musician labored under far greater difficulties in 
bringing his art to perfection. There were no specimens before 
him extant in the book of nature. None, that would represent 
to him the higher capacities of his art, as addressed to the ear, 
the intellect, the feelings of man. Thers were indeed fragment- 
ary sketches of the natural language of sounds, in the ocean 
roar, the murmuring brook and waterfall, the forest winds, and 
the varied cries and songs of the animal creation, as well as in 
the varying intonations of human speech, which characterize 
the various passions of man, and constitute a natural lan- 
guage that is without national limits, the same amid all the 
diversity of human tongues. Whatever musical ideas might 
be suggested to him from these sources, they could not supply 
the demands of his art: which respected the full capacities of 
music in its application to man ; which sought out of all pos- 
sible qualities and combinations of musical sound those which 
would best adorn the utterance of his thoughts and feelings, 
which would most gratify his ear and best awaken the emotions 
of his heart. 

Here was a new language for man, yet to be formed. The 
element out of which it was to be composed was known. The 
laws of its combination were indeed fixed: yet they were to be 
explored. How far man could advance in this new language, 
and to what extent he might apply it, was as yet problematical 
—the subject of future experiment and discovery. Mankind 
would indeed early indulge their voices in music: but the spe- 
cimens from this source would not furnish the real artist—the 
man of nice ear and judgment—with so good models as he 
could produce from the trial of his own voice. For the line 
of discipline, improvement, discovery, must begin and proceed 
with the line of true artists. To advance in the art in the 
experimental way,—the only way in which he could judge of 
new combinations,—he needed the means of representing to his 
ear the evanescent sounds of music at will, in order, by repeated 
production, to acquire familiarity with musical ideas. 

Accordingly, as the history of the art shows, he had early 
recourse to other means than the voice, for producing the 
musical sounds of which he conceived—by the invention of 
passive instruments, which the Scriptures date back before the 
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flood to the times of Jubal, the father of such as handle the 
harp and pipe, and which secular history ascribes to the Egyp- 
tian Thoth, to the Grecian Apollo and Pan. With a musica! 
instrument in his hands and skill to utter its notes, he was pre- 
pared to act as composer and judge. 

But in the musical instrument itself, a new and vast field 
was opened for mechanical discovery and invention. The first 
musical instruments were rude: very confined in the scale, not 
susceptible of changes in the key or pitch, requiring a separate 
instrument for each modulation. They were—besides instru- 
ments of rhythm and percussion, such as the timbrel or tamborine, 
drum and cymbal—a whistle-mouthed instrument with a very 
few stops like the flageolet, a collection of stop reeds blown on 
the open orifice like the pandean pipes, called in our translation 
of the Scriptures an organ ; a trumpet with no compass in the 
scale: and a few stringed instruments, called harp, psaltery, 
lyre; differing in nothing essential from the principal one 
called the lyre, the compass of which among the Greeks was at 
tirst four tones—the tetrachord, and afterward seven—the 
heptachord.* Among the Jews the harp had eight strings, and 
their instrument of ten strings was called the psaltery. With 
such instruments only as were known to the ancients, no artist 
could have gone beyond the simplest melodies. No entrance 
could have been made on experiments in counterpoint or har- 
mony. For, with these solo instruments, the artist could not 
have produced a harmonic concurrence of sounds himself; and 
the obstacles to any entrance upon experimental harmonics, 
with such instruments in the hands of others, would have been 
almost insurmountable. In accordance with these principles is 
the fact, that in ancient Egypt, Judea, Greece, and Rome, the 
use of counterpoint was wholly unknown. In their Sacred 
Temple hymns, their martial, nuptial, and festive songs, their 
musical contests at the public games, and the chant of dialogue 


* Timotheus, a famous Milesian artist, when he appeared in Sparta with a lyre 
of eleven strings, brought upon himself an edict of the Kings and Ephori—* very 
curious document, which has come down to us—in which they resolve to “ oblige 
him to cut off all the superfluous strings of his eleven, leaving only seven tones ; and 
to banish him from our city, that men may be warned for the future not to intro- 
duce into Sparta any unbecoming customs.”—Burney, vol. i, p. 408. (Laceda- 
monians.) 
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or chorus at their theatres, the music was confined to one part: 
and whether that part was sung by an individual, a choir united, 
or a choir divided for antiphonal responses, the voices and 
instruments were all in unison.* In this its ancient state + 
music has still remained in all the nations that have not come 
under the improvements in the sciences and mechanic arts of 
modern times. Along the shores of the upper Nile, as Bruce,t 
the traveler, wrote in 1774, the instruments still are the flute, 
the trumpet, and the lyre. This last instrument is played in 
accompanying the voice, “with which,” says that writer, “ it 
plays constantly in unison: nor did I ever hear music in parts 
in any nation, savage or polished, out of Europe. This is the 
last refinement music received after it was in possession of com- 
plete instruments; and it received it probably in Italy.” 

In order to perfect himself in the beauties of musical compo- 
sition, the artist needed an instrument by which he might con- 
veniently represent to his ear, not only melodies but co-tempo- 
raneous parts, distinct yet grouped into one harmonious 
movement and expression. ‘To this stage mechanical invention 
had not proceeded until the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era: when the organ, which from the time of its invention in 
the sixth century had been confined to a few notes, and worked 
by keys five inches in breadth, was so far perfected in the 
extension of the scale and construction of the keys, as to allow 
the composer to represent full harmony to his ear by the action 
of fingering with both hands. The name organ, a Greek word 
signifying instrument, had been applied previously to wind 
musical instruments in general; and when the instrument now 


* Gardiner (Bombet’s Life of Haydn and Mozart, p. 159), I see, is incredulous on 
the point of the ignorance of the ancients in respect to counterpoint: not on 
the ground of historic testimony, but for the philosophical reason that counter- 
point has its foundation in the fixed laws of nature. But the laws of nature may 
exist ages before their discovery by man; as is demonstrated by modern astron- 
omy and chemistry: and the history of the rise and progress of counterpoint 
among the moderns, from the time of Guido, furnishes abundant facts in direct 
contradiction to his theory. 

+ On this subject, vid. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, Art. 
Music. Pindari Opera by A. Boeckh, Prof. of Elog. and Poetry, Roy. University, 
Berlin. Lib. iii, cap. x. 

{ Burney, vol. i, p. 217. 
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known under that name was invented, it was called the organ, 
by way of honor, as the chief of such instruments. The organ 
was invented indeed as early as the sixth century: but ina 
very imperfect form, without a key board to withdraw the 
action of the valves at a convenient distance from the wind 
chest, and with so few divisions in the wind chest as to dis- 
tribute all the pipes into the narrow compass of eight or ten 
notes of the scale. In the long interval that elapsed till the 
thirteenth century, no improvements were made upon it that 
were conducive to the study of harmony, none except in refer- 
ence to its size and power. The great organ of the Bishop of 
Winchester, for instance, in the tenth century, described by 
Wolfstan, which required the power of seventy men to work 
its twenty-six huge bellows, had all its pipes confined to the 
compass of ten keys, and each key, five inches in breadth, 
required the whole hand to work it. But, in the thirteenth 
century, the organ was extended to the compass of more than 
two octaves, and allowed, as is necessary to the production of 
harmony, the action of fingering with both hands. 

Before this period, however, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
experiments were begun in the choirs of the churches, There 
was introduced into the music of the Church,—in which the 
voices and instruments had hitherto moved in unison to the 
plain song or chant,—the new practice of discant; in which 
some leading singer separated from the canto of the choir by 
venturing forth into a voluntary. These discanters, guided by 
no known laws of harmony, sometimes carrying along the canto 
itself at the interval of a fourth, called “ diatessaronare,” or of a 
fifth, ‘‘ quintoier” (B. vol. ii, p. 173), were engaged, as Rousseau 
remarks, like a man throwing at a mark in a chance play at 
hit or miss; nevertheless they were entering upon the bound- 
aries of a new province in music, that was to present to future 
explorers all the riches of modern harmony. Guido, a monk 
of Arezzo, in Tuscany,in the eleventh century gave some rules 
for discant, and to him has been generally ascribed the origin 
of regular counterpoint, though, from the specimens given in 
the history of Dr. Burney (vol. ii, pp. 76, 77), taken from the 
Micrologus of Guido, he seems not to have advanced into the 
regions of pure harmony. 
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During the first essays in harmony, it became apparent that 
music in its progress has to deal with a sense less generally 
cultivated and more prejudiced in its habits than the eye. 
The uncultivated ear rests satisfied with a single current of 
melody, just as the eye may repose with satisfaction awhile on 
asingle color. But that higher form of beauty, which occupies 
the mind with variety grouped in unity, which constitutes alike 
the charm of painting and of modern harmony, the eye is ready, 
but the ear is slow, to appreciate. While the new art of counter- 
point was extending its boundaries and settling its code of laws, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, great scandal was 
given to the ear so strongly prejudiced in favor of the simplicity 
of ancient usages: and, in the commencement of the fourteenth 
century Pope John XXII, by his papal bull, excommunicated 
the accursed thing, describing it in his decree as a ‘‘ new measure 
of the disciples of the new school,”* holding on with most 
conservative strength to the old canto forms of the Church. 
But the new school was destined to survive and accom- 
plish its mission of good. Its masters indeed went forward 
to excesses in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, build- 
ing up a vast Gothic pile of mere complicate harmony, 
set off with the frivolous airs and ballads of the times. 
They neglected to construct pure and touching melodies to 
guide the expression and give unity to their productions. 
These excesses, again, for a time, brought the whole progress 
of the art into danger. The Pope and conclave in 15565 deter- 
mined to banish music in parts entirely from the Church, and 
nominated a commission to advise upon the question. At this 
juncture, John Pierluigi da Palestrina, an eminent musician, 
yet in his youth, during the short pontificate of Marcellus II. 
besought his holiness to suspend the execution of his design, 
till he had heard a mass composed according to the conceptions 
he had formed of a pure choral style. Palestrina now applied 
himself with enthusiasm to the great and complicated work of 
amass. He felt that it was an experiment on which depended 
the life or death of the grand music of the Church. He com- 
pleted, during the same year, but under Pope Pius IV, the 
successor of Marcellus, a mass, known by the name of the mass 
of Pope Marcellus, that surpassed all expectation. Full of sim- 





* B. vol. ii, pp. 149, 213. 
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ple and affecting melody, it yet had, in its choral parts, great 
compass and variety. In the language of Ranke *—that 
spirited historian of the Popes—“ The meaning of the words is 
expressed with unrivalled accuracy and force: the Kyrie is 
submission ; the Agnus, humility ; the Credo, majesty. Pope 
Pius IV, before whom it was performed, was enraptured, and 
compared it to the heavenly melodies which the apostle John 
heard in his ecstatic trance.” 

“By this one great example, the question was now forever 
set at rest. A path was opened, in following which the most 
beautiful works, the most touching, were produced.” 

Palestrina since that day has been regarded as the immortal 
genius ¢ who shook off from the art the fetters of barbarism 
which had been thrown around it in the middle ages: the 
author of the modern melody with its pure harmonic accom- 
paniments. 

In the seventeenth century the artist was favored in his studies 
and progress, not only by a new field that was opened for the | 
exertion of his talents (which I shall notice shortly), but by 
the invention of a new musical instrument. This was the 
harpsichord, a keyed instrument which substituted for the bel- 
lows and pipes of the organ the indirect action of the keys 
on the strings of the harp, and placed the sounds of 
music in more complete subjection to the musician. Nought 
but the perfection of this species of instrument, and perfect 
execution upon it, seemed now necessary to the artist in order to 
give him the full ideas of his art : and to empower him to utter 
forth all the feelings of his soul in expressive melodics, sus- 
tained and adorned with the richest harmonies. To this per- 
fection the keyed instrument was brought in the last century 
by the invention of the piano-forte: which, by the substitution 
of leather-covered hammers to strike the strings for the crow- 
quill jacks which snapped them in the harpsichord, and the 
introduction of pedals to raise the dampers and soften the ham- 
mers at will, has brought under the hand of the artist a far 
richer treasure of mellifluous and varying tones, and, by superior 
mechanism in the action of the keys, has given him facilities 
for acquiring far superior rapidity, delicacy, and trueness of 





* Vol. i, p. 510. + Bombet, p. 161. 
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touch in his execution. “The invention of the piano-forte,” 
says an accomplished musician and critic,* “has formed an 
era in the art. It has been the means of developing the sub- 
limest ideas of the composer, and the delicacy of its touch has 
enabled him to give the highest shades as well as the boldest 
strokes of musical expression. It is the only instrument that 
will represent to his ear the effects of a full orchestra.” 

At this instrument, above all others, the musical genius and 
artist has been aided in his studies and stimulated to explore 
the hidden recesses of harmony. At this instrument, Haydn 
and his successors studied and prepared their great works. 
How was it possible that Mozart, even with all his native 
genius, could have acquired such familiarity with the laws 
and combinations of harmonic sounds as to have composed an 
elaborate opera at the age of twelve, unless from earliest child- 
hood he had enjoyed this means to awaken, by the mere move- 
ment of his fingers, a whole living orchestra, as it were, into 
obedient song ? 

The improvements in finished harmony and accompaniment, 
arising from studies with the piano-forte, as well as progress 


from example, are at once apparent, when, from the accompani- 
ments of Scarlatti, Durante, Pergolesi, Hasse, Bach, and Handel, 
those earliest stars in the galaxy of modern music, who studied 
at the organ and harpsichord, we turn to the richer and more 
exquisite harmonies of Haydn and Mozart, von Weber and Bee- 
thoven, who studied at the piano-forte,—the last and brightest 
constellation of the modern art. 


Another difficulty which this art has had to encounter, is 
that of presenting, as do the other fine arts, its productions to 
the eye, in some permanent form which will summon with accu- 
racy their beauties to the mind. A system of musical notation 
was to be devised by which music might be written with accu- 
racy and recorded for preservation, that the specimens and 
models of one age might be transmitted to another, and the art, 
by the instruction and incentive of example, advance to per- 
fection. Here then a new written language was to be formed. 
The artist has his musical ideas conceived clearly, but how 





* Gardiner, vid. Bombet, Note P. 
VOL. XXXI. 46 
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own consideration and revision? How shall he write them 
down so as to summon them before others in their richness and 
beauty ? 

The art of notation was an experimental one, that began in a 
rude form, and that was altogether inadequate, in its first state, 
to represent the full music of the moderns. On the subject 
of the ancient Greek notation, its moods, and its notes, and the 
ancient Roman notation, the system from which the modern has 
sprung, and the various stages through which the modern has 
passed in arriving at its present stage of perfection, I will not 
detain you. I will barely observe that the time-table, so indis- 
pensable for writing measured and harmonized music, was not 
begun till the twelfth century, and consequently, measure and 
accent were regulated in all previous ages, solely by the rhythm 
and quantity of words; and during this long period instrv- 
mental music must have been tied to vocal or the words of the 
ode, and could not have asserted its independence. 

The very simple musical idea, too, of the relative pitch of a 
tune was set forth in the very indefinite language of Dorian, 
Ionian, Phrygian, Aolian and Lydian moods, and their five 
correlates below them and above. These five middle moods, 
ascending in the order named, were set upon the five semitones 
from D to F sharp in our present bass staff: the five lower 
moods were set upon the five semitones below D, and called 
by the same names, with the prefix of the Greek preposition 
“hypo” or “under”: the five higher moods on the five semi- 
tones immediately above F sharp, with the prefix to their 
names of “ hyper,” or “above.” Beginning, therefore, at A in 
the lowest space of the bass staff with the hypo Dorian, the 
Greek notation ascended, through fifteen semitones, to the hyper 
Lydian, as the several key-notes, each, of a distinct mood. In 
respect to these moods it is to be remarked, that the names pre- 
sent no definite standard of pitch- to the eye, as do the fixed 
letters on the modern staff with their sharp or flat for the semi- 
tonic intervals: and that the number of fifteen is imperfect, 
since the semitonic intervals being only twelve in the octave 
before we return again to the same mood, there must, if the 
minor mood alone were intended, be three too many, or, if both 
shall he write down these sounds so as to retain them for his 
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minor and major nine too few, or, if a part only of either, the 
selection is arbitrary, and false to the scale.* 

In writing down the notes of music, the letters of the alpha- 
bet were employed to the number of sixteen, to represent as 
many intervals of the diatonic scale. This was perhaps neces- 
sary, because nothing was presented to the eye, significant of 
relative position of the notes, as is now done by means of the 
staff. But as if to render notation as cumbrous as possible, a 
change was made in each of the primary letters (by sections, 
additions, inversions and other means) to form a distinct set of 
characters for each of the three genera of music, and for each of 
the fifteen moods, and—what is still more astonishing—a change 
in al! the characters of all the moods was again made to distin- 
guish a copy, designed for the instrumentalist, from one de- 
signed for the vocalist. On this plan, as Rousseau remarks, 
the Greeks must have employed at least 1620 marks as dis- 
tinct notes. No wonder that, with such a complex system of 
notation to represent the simplest musical ideas, all advance- 
ment should be stopped at the threshold; and that Plato should 
have prescribed to youth a three years’ course of study, in order 
to learn the mere rudiments —the alphabett+ of music. 

The modern system of notation began with the Romans, who 
wrote their music by the first fifteen letters of their alphabet, 
and discarded the Grecian moods. At least, whatever may 
have been their more ancient mode of notation, however much 
conformed to Greek, this simpler system of notation was in use 
among them before the time of Gregory. Near the close of the 
sixth century, when the fifteen Roman letters were in use, 
Gregory, Bishop of Rome, considering that the relation of the 
sounds are the same in each octave, reduced the notation to the 
seven first letters of the alphabet; writing these seven letters in 
Roman capitals for the bass octave, in small letter for the tenor, 
and in small letter doubled for the treble, and with these letters 
the canto was written.t In the tenth century lines were intro- 


* There is much obscurity resting upon the subject of the ancient Greek moods. 
For as they are all known to have been minor, the number has been accounted for 
by different conjectures: the most probable of which is, that beside relative pitch 
in the scale, they were appropriated to particular kinds of measure in the rhythm 
and accent of lyric poetry. 

+ Rousseau Dict. de Mus. Art. Note, p. 10, Vol. II. (Vol. XI. uvres.) 

$B. Vol. II, p. 31, 32. 
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duced, the spaces between them receiving the Roman letters to 
denote their value in the scale, and the words to be sung were 
then written so as to dispose of their syllables on the spaces, 
according to the canto; afterward the lines were lettered in- 
stead of the spaces, and the syllables written on the lines.* In 
the eleventh century Guido introduced the plan of writing on 
the lines, by means of black points, the canto itself, without the 
words: and, with this improvement, he was able to write the 
first imperfect conceptions he had formed of harmony; placing, 
for notes that were to be sung together, point under point, point 
opposite or counter to point; from which notation, the compo- 
sition of harmony derived its name of counterpoint. A fter- 
ward the size of the staff of lines was reduced, by prefixing 
the Roman letters to both the spaces and lines, and writing the 
points on both. The points were next changed to a square 
character, written in black at first, and afterward, written open. 
But nothing had been devised, as yet, to represent the measure 
and accent of notes. As in the ancient Greek music, so in the 
canto fermo of the Church up to this period, notes signified 
only the relative pitch of the sound; measure and accent were 
regulated solely by the ode. The time-table, so indispensable 
to writing the measured and harmonized music of the moderns, 
was begun by employing different shaped notes to represent 
relative lengths of the long, the breve [short], and the semibreve; 
and the improvement is attributed by Rosseau to John de Muris, 
Doctor and Canon at Paris, in 1338, but by Dr. Burney, still 
earlier to Magister Franco, soon after Guido, in the eleventh 
century. But not till a much later period was the modern time 
table perfected: with its various kinds of notes both plain and 
pointed, and their correspondent rests; its bars, drawn across 


the staff, to measure off the movement into equal parts of 


exactly recurring rhythm; and its marks of time at the head of 
the staff, to characterize the movement as to rapidity and 
accent. 

But even the present mode of noting down musical ideas, 
precise and perfect as it is, gives, to most minds, but a poor and 
frigid representation of the beauties of sound which the char- 
acters are designed to express. A musical composition, whev 





*B. Vol. I, p. 35. 
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written, is a work of the imagination in which the conceptions 
of the artist author are sketched ; and, he who is able to enter 
into the spirit of melodies and harmonies by perusing the score, 
may appreciate its beauties. As a work of art, it is as inde- 
pendent of the accidents of a good or bad representation to the 
ear, as are the written dramas of Shakespeare. Yet there are 
very few who can peruse a score intelligibly, with a clear per- 
ception of the musical combinations intended and their beauty. 
Representation is therefore necessary to make known to the 
public the character of a musical composition. The written 
work of an artist must needs be in the hands of an artist, to 
represent it fully to the ear, before its merits and beauties can 
be generally appreciated. On this account, his works often 
fluctuate in the estimation of the public, according to the 
chance qualities of the representation. You may conceive of 
the disadvantage, if you suppose, for example, that the works 
of Milton and Shakespeare could not be perused by the eye in 
the retirement of the study and the wakeful communings of the 
imagination; but, for their appreciation or enjoyment, were 
thrown upon the mere chances of a good or bad public re- 
hearsal. 

The great artists in the composition of music, consequently, 
have ever needed, in order to make known the beauties of their 
compositions, and impart to other minds their own beautiful 
conceptions, not merely to publish their scores for the inspec- 
tion of the world, but to have them represented, under their 
own superintendence, by an orchestra of accomplished musi- 
cians and singers. The opportunities for this representation 
were first afforded them in the Church ; and, until the period of 
the Reformation, the most finished specimens of the art were 
consecrated to the service of the Catholic Church. 

The great composers were employed as chapel-masters in the 
royal cathedrals of Europe. In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies there was a Flemish school of masters, among whom John 
Okenheim and Jusquin du Pres were most celebrated; with the 
French, Anthony Brumel and John Monton were most distin- 
guished; Francis Salinas and Christopher Morales among the 
Spanish; and with the English, Taverner, Dr. Fairfax, and Dr. 
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Tye. The musical talents of all nations were then held in subjec- 
tion to the Church of Rome. Not only did the great masters at 
that age labor for the service of the Catholic Church in the coun- 
tries where they lived, but many sent up their musical offerings 
or went up with their personal services to the central and mother 
Church at Rome. At the Pope’s chapel, men of the greatest 
musical genius were employed ; and, being candidates for favor 
in the art, were stimulated, by the prospect of having their 
pieces well represented and liberally rewarded, to make their 
best efforts in composition. Their music consisted of choral 
compositions on passages of Scripture and on metrical hymns, 
and the solos, duets, trios and chorus of the service of high 
mass,—all of which received the general name of motetts. At 
this period we begin to gather specimens of secular music—in 
the secular airs that had been handed down among the people, 
which these masters collected and harmonized, and in their own 
compositions of canons, rounds, catches for bravura harmonies, 
and madrigals, named it is supposed from the madre, or holy 
mother, devoted to the more tender sentiments of song.* 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, the invention of 
the opera presented a new field to the artist, both for composi- 
tion and for the public rehearsal of his works. His musical 
conceptions were enlivened by their application to a species of 
dramatic representation on subjects, interesting to the social feel- 
ings of man, yet unfitted for the services of the Church. The 
opera was invented and first exhibited in Florence in the year 
1600 A.D. It is a dramatic composition in which some 
impassioned action is represented by means of recitative, song, 
duet and chorus, sustained and ornamented by the instrumental 
accompaniment of the orchestra. This invention aided the 
artist to excellence in composition, not only by bringing his 
works to the test of the public ear for criticism or applause, but, 
more especially, by imposing upon him the task of adapting 
the character and expression of his music to the varying cur- 
rent of thought and feeling attendant on the progress of the 
represented action. From this source we have derived most 
beautiful specimens of descriptive music: and in this depart- 





*B. 325, Vol. II. 
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ment of labor some of the best musical writers of Europe at- 
tained their eminence.* 

At the same period with the opera are we to date the origin 
of the oratorio: the first production of the kind, entitled 
“L’animo e corpo,” having been performed in the oratory of the 
church of Santa Maria della Vallicella at Rome, in February, 
1600. Philip Neri, founder of the congregation of the priests of 
the oratory at Rome, to render the service of the sanctuary 
attractive, had previously introduced a practice of having some 
Scriptural story, when set to verse and music by the best poets 
and musicians, sung in the oratory in two parts,—one before 
sermon, the other after it: and this is supposed to have given 
rise to the sacred drama and its name of oratorio. In the ora- 
torio, the opportunity was presented of bringing the beauties of 
descriptive music within the precincts of sacred themes. It is 
a drama, cast in still life, founded on some action or event nar- 
rated in the Scriptures, which is impassioned with religious 
thought and feeling. Like the gilded and illuminated page of 
the Scriptural manuscript of old to the eye, so is the oratorio to 
the ear. It is an adorned reading of the Scriptures—a reading 
breathed forth in tones of beauty and impassioned feeling, to 
represent the scene most vividly to the imagination and the 
heart. In this species of composition, the story is carried for- 
ward, as in the opera, by means of recitative, song, duet, and 
fuller vocal harmonies, combined with instrumental accompani- 
ment; but the character of the music is ever grave, ascending 
to the sublime of religious sentiment, in all its shadings from 
grief to joy ; while the opera, mingling in the freer play of the 
social feelings, descends from the serious and grave to the 
light and comic, and is cast both in the form of the “ seria” and 
the “ buffa.” Oratorios were common in Italy and the Catholic 
churches, performed chiefly in the season of Lent; they were 
afterward introduced into Protestant Germany and England. 
Several were written by eminent musicians during the last cen- 
tury;+ and among them, a few have obtained celebrity as 


*Scarlatti Leo, Porpora, Vinci, Pergolesi, Jomelli, Stradella, among earlier Ital- 
ians; Lulli and Rameau among the French; and Hasse, John C. Bach, Gluck, 
Graun, Handel, among the Germans. 

+ By most of the opera writers already named; Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, among 
the Germans; Drs. Greene, Arne, and Arnold, among the English. 
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among the highest and most beautiful productions of the 
art. 

But music could not attain its highest perfection without 
the possession of suitable themes to inspire the artist in the work 
of composition. He may be most intimately acquainted with 
musical sounds and their combinations; he may be able to 
write down with accuracy his compositions for perusal or rehear- 
sal; but his genius for composition will not be awakened to its 
highest and most beautiful creations without the aid of inspir- 
ing themes. He works on design. He must have the thoughts 
and feelings he would express clearly conceived, and must 
labor on such as are pure, if he would give unity, character, 
expression, beauty to the song. He depends much on the sen- 
timents that pervade the literature of the times in which he lives; 
the particular compositions of that literature to which he applies 
his art. If these be wild and barbarous, or scholastic and dry, 
his works will be stamped with their character. His art is 
allied most intimately to the poetry of the times, His triumphs 
cannot well precede an age of good models of lyric poetry. 

The days of the classic poetry of Greece and Rome occurred 
too soon for the triumphs of the art. They passed by with 
only chant and air, and unison accompaniment. Whatever 
beauty may have characterized the ancient Greek and Roman 
airs, they were not sustained nor enriched by harmonic accom- 
paniment: and I strongly doubt whether, in the absence of the 
science of harmony as well as of the more generous sentiments 
fostered by Christianity, they had the classic purity of the 
modern song. 

In the Middle Ages, at the time in which the music of the 
moderns was extending its domains into the province of har- 
mony, the Latin tongue, which had been the ecclesiastical and 
court language of the Roman empire, was going into disuse 
among the people, and the nations once composing that empire 
had not yet established the dominion of their separate tongues 
or adorned them as vehicles of poetic thought and expression. 
At this period, music, which ever seeks alliance with immortal 
verse, was denied any living, any suitable companion. In the 
Church, the sublime poetry of the Scriptures was chanted or 
motetted in the expiring language of a former age, whose 
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glory was departed from the sight of the worshipers and 
which, though ministering by its unknown voice to the super- 
stition or reverence of vacant minds, was, as a vehicle of dis- 
tinct thought and feeling, becoming “dishonored,” and might 
almost as well have been “unsung.” The hymns of the church, 
too, were written by the monks in Latin; and received a 
name,—very characteristic of most of them,—the name of 
proses. From the insinuation of such a remark, it becomes me, 
however, to except the beautiful hymns on the crucifixion and 
the judgment, beginning: “Stabat mater dolorosa;” “ Dies 
ire, dies illa.” These proses had rhythm and rhyme, in both 
which music delights to utter her sweet voice; but the winter 
of age, which was upon the language, was withering the life in 
them of thought and feeling. In all the cathedral service, as 
chanted, or as sung in the harmonies of the grand mass, the 
same expiring language was still wedded to the song. 

The secular music of these Middle Ages was wild and errant, 
uttered in a language and in legends that were destined to 
decay. The people living within the limits of the ancient 
Roman empire were now ignorant of the Latin language; and 
the only vehicle for the expression of thought and feeling, 
which was common to all, was a dialect of Provence, called, from 
the general name of the Roman empire, in distinction from central 
Latium, the Romanse. This was the language of the troubadours 
—the wandering poets of an uncivilized age—who composed 
for song strange legends of war and love—of the exploits of 
heroes and the charms of the fair. These strolling poets flour- 
ished from the eleventh to the fourteenth century ;* and, acting 
as minstrels themselves, or, when wanting in voice or musical 
skill, accompanied by minstrels whom they employed, wandered 
through Italy, France, Spain, and Britain; being welcomed to 
the castles of barons and counts, and at the courts of kings: 
entertaining them in their halls at home, or on their marches to 
the wars in Palestine, with rehearsals to the song of the rebec 
orharp. But the poetry of the Romanse language was too rude 
and licentious, too full of the marvels and extravagance of a 
state of ignorance, long to endure or serve the purpose of pure 


erences: 


* B. 233, Vol. II. 
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and exalted song. It was a short romance among the nations, 
a wild and pleasant dream of the night, to flee forever before 
the light of day. It could not suit the taste of man, when his 
imagination and feelings were chastened and refined by the cul- 
tivation of science, the liberal arts, and the laws of human- 
ity and religion. The time was at hand when these nations 
were to compose a literature in their own languages: to form a 
poetry, based on the classical purity of the fallen Latin and 
Greek of the ancients, yet breathing the purer sentiments of 
man under the influence of a religion of truth and love. The 
days of Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio; Huss, Jerome, Luther; 
Marot, Beza; Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton ; were on their way, 
and soon to arrive. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,—when improve- 
ments in navigation and the newly invented art of printing were 
ready to diffuse abroad the influence of the intellect and senti- 
ment of each ruling spirit in the world of letters; when the Refor- 
mation, having disenthralled not only religion, but science, from 
the tyranny of the Church of Rome, gave it a free and wide 
empire without her bounds, in which to expand and from which 
to roll its increasing waves of intellectual light even back 
within her censorious and forsaken pale,—poetry and literature 
were cultivated in Italy, France, Soutien and England, and 
producing their models of epic, dramatic, and lyric beauty. 

The time had now come for the musical art to triumph. With 
artist composers, eminent for scholastic accuracy and depth in 
science and skill, who needed only to have their genius awakened 
by its application to popular and inspiring themes; with the 
multiplied instruments gathered up in the past, of organ, harp- 
sichord, viol, bassoon, violin, guitar, rebec, cornet, sackbut, haut- 
boy, clarionet, flute; with accomplished instrumentalists who 
had already asserted their independence of the vocalists ;* with 
well-skilled and sweet toned vocalists trained to public rehear- 
sals; and presented also with a literature, polished yet fervid in 
the glow of social and religious sentiment, in which to breathe 
her strains; music now arose to put forth her highest and most 
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beautiful efforts at composition. She came into the Church, 
uttering her sweet voice in a tongue known to the people, 
breathing sentiments of fervent piety. The services of the 
Lutheran and English Protestant churches, composed in the 
vernacular tongue, she chanted and sung to the voice of organs 
and trumpets, in the great cathedral.* She resounded through- 
out Protestant Germany the metrical German hymns and 
psalms of the Bohemian brethren and Luther.t The psalms, 
translated into metre in French by Clement Marot and Beza, 
in tunes written by Goudimel and by Claude le Jeune, she 
uttered with feeling by the choirs of the French Calvinistic 
Protestants of France and Holland, and, with the exception of 
the harmonies, by the congregation of the French Calvinistic 
Protestants of Geneva. And in the musical drama, sacred and 
secular, assembling her chosen instrumentalists§ and vocalists, 
she came, with more accomplished grace than in ancient days, 
to meet her sister art revived—adorned as of old, but breath- 
ing purer sentiments: and throughout Italy, Germany, France, 
and England she entered into a friendly contest with poetry for 
the palm of excellence; vieing with it, in the representation of 
thought and feeling; lending it new force; embellishing it with 
new charms; and triumphed, by imparting to it its crown. 
Such has been the progress of the art until the period of its 
perfection in the last century. Advancing with the Romish 
Church to the time of the Reformation, its chief school was in 
Italy, in the cities of Florence and Venice, Naples and Rome. 
The churches and people which then separated from the doc- 
trine and ecclesiastical polity of Rome, afterward pursued their 
independent courses. Germany, under the auspices of Luther 
(who in parting from Rome still loved her fine arts and her 
music more than all), encouraged music in the churches and the 
schools; and in that country the early education of all has 
served to bring forward musical genius and talent, and to aid in 
rearing a school of eminent professors of the art, excelling even 
those of Italy. The Protestant Church of England, retaining 





* B. p. 9, ITI. + pp. 35-40, ITI. t p. 40, &c., ITI. 

§ At the representation of Orpheus at Florence, 1607, the instruments were (p. 
30, Vol. IV), the harpsichord? bass-viol, double harp, violin, guitar, organ? sack- 
but, cornet, clarion. 
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the cathedrals and organs and choirs that carried forward her 
service during the days of her dependence on Rome, gave 
patronage to eminent musical composers and performers still, in 
her separate ecclesiastical organization; and raised up a series 
of men, eminent in musical science and taste, such as White, 
Tallis, Bird, Morley, Gibbons, Purcell, and a worthy list of suc- 
cessors. The great Genevan Reformer appears not to have been 
a lover of choral music, as he introduced into the Genevan 
church the practice of the whole congregation singing the canto 
in unison: in which he seems to have been followed by the 
reformers in Scotland, from which practice his disciples in 
France and Holland dissented, preferring the choral music of 
Goudimel and Claude le Jeune. The progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England brought forward also a class of ultraists that 
were the antipodes of Rome in all things—who, fearing the 
seductive influence of all rites in religion as being addressed to 
the senses, utterly eschewed all music, as nothing but a cun- 
ning device of Satan; an ornament which, for mere purposes of 
seduction, he had thrown over the mystic and meretricious Bab- 
ylon. In our nation planted in a new world, a nation of com- 
posite order made one by the junction of exiles from all these 
branches of the old world, poor and struggling into existence, 
it could not be expected that attention could be bestowed at 
the first on any of the fine arts, but that we should be content 
for a while to sing the songs of Zion, not with our harps on the 
willows, but without possession of organ or harp or accom- 
plished choir. Yet we early started on the course of improve- 
ment. Billings, Swan, Holden, Law, Read, and others of the 
fathers of our music are fallen asleep. And during the present 
century we have been favored with many persons of musical 
talent, who, making the science and art their profession, and 
studying the finest models of the age, have done much to 
improve the music of the Church and to diffuse a musical taste 
among our population. And I anticipate with confidence that, 
at no distant date, this art and the science which unfolds its 
principles will enter into all our systems of education. 

From this survey of the history of the art, we now turn to 
consider some of its great productions. 
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There exist, at the present day, compositions of great beauty 
and excellence in each department of the art, vocal and instru- 
mental; in the music of the Church, the drama, the camp, the 
salon. I suppose that most of you have heard passages from 
the greatest masters, extracts from the most beautiful produc- 
tions, either as wafted on the tones of the piano-forte or the 
voices of the choirs of the Church. Yet for a criticism of the 
higher works, I will briefly present in outline two productions 
which are allowed to stand at the head of the art: the oratorio 
of Handel on the Messiah and that of Haydn on the Creation. 

Though for years I have studied and admired these works, 
I cannot promise to give you a very definite description of 
their character. The themes may be easily presented by 
words: but words, even the descriptive terms of the art, are 
inadequate fully to represent the music. Enshrined in the 
score, it will not be evoked into life by their use; nor can they 
summon to the imagination very precisely its changing move- 
ment and expression. ‘ Recollect,” wrote a lady when criticiz- 
ing a great musical work, “that in proportion to the facility 
with which I could render my ideas intelligible to you, if we 
were conversing by the side of a piano-forte, will be the diffi- 
culty of conveying them by post from Vienna to Paris.” 

The oratorio of the Messiah, the great work of Handel, is 
designed to represent the story of redemption accomplished by 
the Messiah, and is founded on a series of Scriptural pas- 
sages, selected and arranged in a manner to set forth the 
progress of that work to its completion, occupying about 150 
three-scored, folio pages : and divided in the representation into 
three Parts. 

The First Part carries forward the story to the birth of the 
Messiah. After four bars of symphony, anticipating the key 
and movement, which is EK major in common time, a beautiful 
recitative begins to the words, pure and cheerful as the star- 
light of morning, ‘“ Comfort ye my people,” announcing the 
dawn of hope to Israel; it proceeds, till John the forerunner 
of Jesus is proclaimed as crying in the wilderness, when a 
melodious air begins with the words, “ Every valley shall be 
exalted,” and closes with a chorus of assent, “The glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed,” and expressive of assurance, “ For the 
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mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” Next, a bold bass recita- 
tive, a subdued minor air on D, and a chorus partaking of its 
characteristics, present the Lord of Hosts declaring his inten- 
tion to shake the earth and to come to his temple; the cry, 
“ But who may abide the day of his coming;” and the antici- 
pation, “ He shall purify the sons of Levi, that they may pre- 
sent their offerings in righteousness.” Next, the annunciation 
to the Virgin is presented, in which, after the recitative, occurs 
a much admired air on D major, $ time, “ O thou that bringest 
good tidings to Zion ;” after which, the birth of Jesus is cele- 
brated by an air and chorus most strikingly in contrast : the air, 
dwelling not on the light that has arisen, so much as on the gross 
darkness, the shadow of death, that was resting on the people, 
an air in bass, and in its dark chromatic character and contin- 
ually turnipg and groping movements knowing no repose, 
except on the words, “ Hath seen a great light ;” when a chorus 
on G major follows, clear and lucid in its simple and sweet 
movements as a cloudless day, to the words, “ Unto us a child 
is born.” We next see the shepherds abiding in the field, hear 
the voice of the angel addressing them with glad tidings, and 
listen to the joyous and heavenly chorus of the attending hosts. 
And now, in an air and chorus which set forth joyful anticipa- 
tions of the future course of the child as the Shepherd and 
King of Israel—a sweet pastoral air full of hope and tenderness, 
to the words, “ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,”—the 
First Part closes. 

The Second Part opens with a striking contrast to the joyful 
anticipations with which the first had closed. “ Behold the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world,” is the first voice 
that breaks on our ear in a fuguing chorus on G minor; a 
chorus in which the feelings of joy and grief, in conflict awhile, 
settle at the close into the calm of peaceful submission. We 
now behold him despised of his nation; broken in heart; cut 
off from the land ; yet, not suffered to see corruption, he rises 
from death, and ascends to heaven; in which description the 
recitative, ‘‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” the air, “ But 
thou didst not leave his soul in hell,” and the chorus, “ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates,” shadow forth, in most expressive 
music, the night of sorrows, the placid morn of the resurrec- 
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tion Sabbath, and the majesty and honor of the ascent from 
Olivet. Next, we behold him crowned as king over angels; 
receiving gifts for man; sending forth apostles and messengers 
with his word ; extending his kingdom on earth and putting 
down his enemies: when this Second Part closes with the 
chorus—so full of grandeur and majesty as to have received the 
title of the grand Hallelujah Chorus—a chorus of joy that 
“the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of our 
Lord.” 

The Third Part opens with the beautiful solo, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth.” The resurrection of man, his triumph 
over death and sin granted of God through Christ, and his 
final justification and acceptance, are then presented ; when 
this part, and the whole work, closes with that most sublime 
chorus of the redeemed gathered in heaven, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb.” 

The oratorio of the Creation, the great work of Haydn, has 
been styled the Epic Poem of Music. A Freach writer,* in 
his zeal, remarks that none of the academicians of his country 
has produced a more celebrated work to descend to prosperity. 
This oratorio occupies about the same number of pages as the 
Messiah, and is also divided into three parts. 

The First Part is devoted to a description of the creation of 
the inanimate world, the work of the first four days: embrac- 
ing the origin of light; the erection of the firmament of air ; 
the separation of the waters to their place, and clothing the dry 
land with the verdure of plants; and the shining forth of the 
lights of the firmament. Each of these separate works is pre- 
sented to view by a recitative in the words of the Mosaic his- 
tory, followed by words, descriptive of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the angels who are supposed to witness the event, 
wrought into air and chorus. In the distribution of the music, 
the soprano recitatives and solos are assigned to Gabriel; the 
tenor to Uriel; and the bass to Raphael: and whenever one 
of these presiding angels opens the scene of a given day in his 
recitative, he proceeds to celebrate its wonders in a solo air 





* Bombet's Life of Haydn and Mozart. 
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appropriate to his voice; after which the whole body of attend- 
ing angels express, in chorus, their joyful praise. This is the 
plan of the First Part. In respect to the music, I would 
remark ; that in the opening symphony to represent chaos, the 
mass of all the elements of harmony imperfectly formed ; in 
the expression “ There was light,” the perfect unison of voice 
and instrument on the clear key of C minor, followed by the 
instruments diverging and flashing forth to a full diffusion, on 
the scale of four octaves; in the despairing fall of the evil 
angels, the minor key with the repeated occurrence of the flat 
seventh, the natural language of shuddering and groaning; in 
Raphael's description of the thunder, the staccato crackling, 
ending ina rolling accompaniment, and in his description of 
hail, the snapping of staccato quavers in which two movements 
alternate in a high staff; are fine instances of musical imitation: 
and that, in the soprano air of Gabriel, “ With verdure clad,” 
and the tenor air of Uriel, “In splendor bright,” we are pre- 
sented with specimens of great beauty in the pleasure they 
give the ear; and in the chorus, “ A new created world,” inter- 
rupting with its clear melody the dark chromatic description 
of the despair of the vanished angels, first with sotto voice, then 
again with mezzo voice, and finally with forte, the body of 
angels are seen reposing with joy on the new formed world, 
forgetful of the fallen spirits of disorder: and in the closing 
chorus, “ The heavens are telling,” the body of angels, enkind- 
ling each other's admiration in their lively fugues, become filled 
with their theme, and as they approach toward the close, seem 
loth to leave it, reiterating the thought ; approaching, it would 
seem, at each time the cadence, when, by semitones and a new 
modulation, the cadence is deferred again ; and so to the hearer 
expectation is raised and deferred, through repeated modula- 
tions, till suddenly the harmony, clear and full on the key of 
C major, brings out a cadence that more than satisfies, that 
charms the ear. 

The Second Part describes the creation of the living world ; 
the work of the last two days, in which the fowls in the airy 
cloudy firmament, the fish in the waters under the firmament, 
the beasts and creeping things of the land, and man, the lord 
of all, are summoned into existence on the vast theatre pre- 
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pared for their residence. Here again the music is cast in a 
form of great beauty. Gabriel, with his soprano voice, leads 
off the opening recitative, expressing the command to the 
waters to bring forth the fowls of the air; and then, in a song 
majestic at first, changing, as it advances, to the sprightly and 
terminating in the affetuoso, describes the characteristic actions 
of the eagle, the merry lark, the affectionate dove, the plain- 
tive nightingale. Next, Raphael, with his bass recitative, 
introduces the narrative respecting the creation of whales and 
every living creature that moveth in the waters, and the blessing 
of God pronounced on them and the fowls, which closed the fifth 
day: when the wonders of that day are celebrated with solo 
airs, trio and chorus. Gabriel leads off with his soprano in the 
words, “ Most beautiful appear,” describing the fresh scenery 
of nature; Uriel follows him, with his tenor, in the words, 
“In lofty cireles plays,” applied to the flight of the host of 
cheerful and gay plumaged birds; then Raphael, with his bold 
bass, “See flashing through the floods,” describing the sports 
of the finny tribes and the immense leviathan, attended in the 
deep double bass of the instrumental accompaniment with imita- 
tive turns and strong shakes of the octave, when, just as he 
is preparing for his cadence, Gabriel exclaims in words of 
adoration, ‘“ How many are thy works, O God;” Uriel, catch- 
ing at once the inspiration, takes up the same words at the 
second bar, and Raphael, who has now finished his cadence, in 
the third bar follows up the fugue. They now move forward in 
regular trio till in their praise they reach the words, “The 
Lord is great, and great his might, his glory lasts forever more,” 
when suddenly, by a double score, the choir of angels are intro- 
duced, taking up the words of their leaders and moving for- 
ward in harmonic accompaniment with the trio: which com- 
plicated movement of trio and chorus terminates the scene of 
the fifth day. 

The sixth day opens with a recital, by Raphael, of the Scrip- 
tural words summoning the beasts and insects into existence, 
and a description, still in recitative, of the lion, tiger, steed, 
cattle, flocks, and insects; when he commences on the words, 
“Now heaven in fullest glory shone,” a melody in bass as 
expressive and beautiful as the art can furnish. At the close 
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of Raphael’s song, Uriel begins with the recital of the history 
of the creation of man, and then sings his descriptive song, 
“Tn native worth and honor clad,” the most celebrated 
song in the work, characterized by great power and dignity, 
and softening its character more into the affetuoso, as toward 
the close he describes the fair Eve, the creature of affections, 
the partner of man, appearing at his side, the dispenser of joy 
and bliss. Raphael now recites the words, “God saw every 
thing he had made, and behold it was very good,” which intro- 
duces the chorus of angels, “‘ Achieved is the glorious work” — 
an animated fuguing chorus which, during its progress, is sus- 
pended awhile by a cheerful duet from Gabriel and Uriel, “On 
Thee each living soul awaits,” a sombre solo from Raphael, 
“ But when from them Thy face is hid,” and a trio of ovei- 
flowing joy, “Thou lett’st Thy breath go forth again,” after 
which the chorus is again resumed in all its vigor, and closes 
the Second Part of this great work. 

The acts of creation being now finished, it might seem that 
the work had reached its termination. But no, we have not 
fully contemplated yet the last and crowning works of the 
creation—man, its lord, and woman, his partner. Here are 
creatures of high thought, breathing sentiments of purest love, 
made like the angels. The Third Part brings them forward on 
the scene, expressing their admiration at the beautiful and 
happy existences around them, in hymns of devout praise to 
their Creator, breathing forth the affections which sweetly bind 
their destinies together, in songs of mutual love. The angels, 
kindled to fresh ardor of devotion at the sight, unite with them 
in the praise of God. The action thus terminates in setting 
forth the great end of creation, the happiness of pure and vir- 
tuous beings, devoted to the welfare of each other and the 
praise of their common Creator. These are the materials, and 
they are well cast in the representation. 

The time is the morning of the seventh day—the Sabbath of 
creation—as Uriel recites at the opening, “In rosy mantle 
appears, by sweet tunes awaked, the morning young and fair. 
From the celestial vaults pure harmony descends on the 
ravished earth.” The happy pair walk forth hand in hand, 
expressing in their looks the emotions of grateful hearts. After 
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this recitative, Adam and Eve immediately commence their 
devotion in a duet of praise, “ By Thee with bliss, O bounteous 
Lord, the heaven and earth are stored.” Eve, with her soprano, 
begins; for woman’s susceptible heart is ever first to feel and 
utter devotion. In the second bar, Adam catches the words 
from her lips and adds the beautiful harmony of his bass; and 
thus, by short fugues, in which Eve constantly precedes, a duet 
is carried forward which is remarkably rich in its expression of 
admiration and joy. At the twentieth bar, the angels begin a 
chorus, “ Forever blessed be His power,” which, uttered with 
suppressed and piano voices, comes as from afar, sweetly 
blending with the duet, and fading away into the pianissimo 
as the voices of Adam and Eve become more subdued toward 
the close. “The distant effect of the responsive choir,” as a 
judicious critic observes,* ‘“ gives us an idea of space, amplitude, 
which nothing but soft music can produce. It is like the misty 
atmosphere which artists, in painting, introduce for the same 
purpose in their designs.” Adam now gives his solo address to 
the sun, “Of stars the fairest,” succeeded by the distant chorus, 
“Proclaim in your extended course the praise of God.” Eve 
then sings her exquisite solo, “ And Thou that rulest the night, 
and all ye starry host, spread wide and everywhere His 
praise,” succeeded by Adam’s address to the strong elements of 
the air that rage in storms, when both unite in a duet, with 
which the angels blend their distant chorus, to the words, 
“Resound the praise of God, our Lord.” They continue their 
devotions still by alternate solo addresses to the beautiful 
objects and animated beings around them, calling upon them 
to unite with them in praising the Creator, till their thoughts 
and words and voices sweetly mingle together again in a duet. 
During the progress of this duet, a wave of harmony from the 
angelic chorus for a moment bursts on our ears and then dies 
away—a gush of feeling, to the words, “ Ye living souls extol 
the Lord.” The duet still proceeds, and closes their act of 
devotion. The artist now, to close this first scene, brings 
forward more distinctly to our hearing the devotion of heaven 
in the exulting chorus, “ Hail, bounteous Lord.’ 

To this scene of devotion on the part of Adam and Eve now 





* Gardiner, note in Bombet. 
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succeeds that of their mutual love. After a short recitative 
address from Adam, and reply from Eve, they commence that 
long and most exquisite duetto, “Graceful consort,” inimitable 
in its expression of affection and tenderness, one which I can 
never cease to admire, and which I cannot but regard as in- 
vested with higher merit even than Uriel’s melody over the 
creation of man, “In native worth,” the composition which 
most have regarded as the chef-d’euvre of the piece. True, 
in that melody we hear an angel sing; but in this duet, though 
we hear mortals, the enchanting melodies bring down the 
angels to listen. For no sooner do their united melodies cease, 
than Uriel appears in their immediate presence and directly 
addresses them in his recitative, “O happy pair, yea happy 
ever, if still content, in humble mind, God's mandate ye obey.” 
And now, in united devotion, the angels and mortals raise the 
full and final chorus, “ Praise the Lord, ye voices all.” 

From this outline of these great works in the musical art, 
it will be readily seen that the Messiah abounds most in solemn 
and serious sentiments; the Creation, most in those which are 
affectionate and joyous. In simple and majestic melodies, in 
simple and grand harmonies, every note of which, as the Nea- 
politan Gluck remarked, draws blood, the music of Handel 
appears in the sublimity of the high and naked rock towering 
to heaven. In its joyous melodies, with their rich and ever- 
varying accompaniments, that of Haydn resembles the sunny 
and verdant hill adorned with shrubs and flowers. One master 
in his sublime energy has been well styled the Michael Angelo 
of the art: the other, full of animation and warmth, the Tinto- 
ret. Handel is faulty at times in the excess with which he 
iterates a phrase, and in divisions or roulades of extreme length 
which he plays off on a syllable, turning the voice into a mere 
musical instrument, while the thought and sentiment are held 
back, awaiting the cease of this play and the utterance of the 
syllable on which it is indulged. Haydn has been censured for 
the abounding joy, almost amounting to levity, which he 
throws into all his sacred melodies ; his want of the dark and 
sombre shading of slow time and the minor key. But happy 
cheerfulness was the temperament of the man; and however 
unfitted to characterize the composition of a Miserere, it well 
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suited the theme of the Creation; which, from the first darting 
forth of the light to the hymns of Adam and Eve in their para- 
dise, presented a constant succession of wonderful works over 
which the sons of God might well shout for joy. 


The great work of Handel was composed by him at the age 
of 57, when his originally splendid musical talents [—talents 
which shone forth in the boy of five, stealing away at midnight 
to the garret to amuse himself with a clavichord he had cau- 
tiously concealed from his parents; in the child of seven, who 
was allowed by his preceptor Zackaw to preside at the organ 
of the Cathedral at Halle; in the youth of fifteen, who com- 
posed at Hamburg the successful opera of Almeira;—] were, 
by the constant efforts and studies of a life zealously devoted 
to the art, ripened to their full maturity and vigor. 

The great production of Haydn was begun when he was 63 
years of age,* and occupied him in a study of two years before 
it was completed. At the request of a society in Vienna, it was 
brought forward in the Schwartzenberg palace, the year it 
was completed, 1798, during the season of Lent. “I was pres- 
ent,” remarks a lady of Vienna,t ‘“‘and I can assure you I never 
witnessed such a scene. The flower of the literary and musical 
society of Vienna were assembled in the room, which was well 
adapted to the purpose, and Haydn himself directed the orches- 
tra. The most profound silence, the most scrupulous attention, 
a sentiment, I might almost say, of religious respect, were the 
dispositions which prevailed when the first stroke of the bow 
was given. ‘The general expectation was not disappointed. 
A long train of beauties, to that moment unknown, unfolded 
themselves before us: our minds, overcome with pleasure and 
admiration, experienced, during two successive hours, what 
they had rarely felt—a happy existence produced by desires 
ever lively, ever renewed, and never disappointed.” 

What is it that gives to music this power to please—to 
awaken and gratify the imagination and the feelings? What 
are the elements of its beauty ? 

A hearer of the performance in the Schwartzenberg palace, 


+ Boinb., p. 186. 


* Bombet, p. 186. 
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could he have acted the part of a philosopher as well as 
amateur, and while enjoying the beauties of the performance, 
inquired into the sources of his pleasure, might have compre- 
hended all in a brief analysis. The simple element of which 
the whole is composed, and by which the whole is addressed to 
the ear, is musical sound. In this vast concourse of sound, 
there is apparent, with its varying character and expression, 
the progress of melody. Accompanying this melody there pro- 
ceed distinct parts, sustaining it and adorning it witb the 
expression of concurrent harmony. Last of all, symphonious 
with these parts as they proceed from many and variously 
toned instruments—ascending on this vast cloud of instru- 
mental song like fragrant incense—is heard the voice of living 
man, breathing forth the thoughts and sentiments, to which the 
whole is subservient, in articulate speech. 

This simple analysis presents in outline all that enters into 
the art to give it beauty—to adorn it with its peculiar power of 
expression. Yet that we may more clearly perceive and more 
correctly estimate these various elements of its power, we 
will take a more minute observation of each, and subject it 
to a more thorough analysis. 

The simple material employed in the art, I have remarked, is 
musical sound. This, independently of its being wrought into 
any melodious air, has the power of imparting pleasurable sen- 
sations. It has a peculiar character which distinguishes it from 
every other noise which may be addressed to the ear. Sonor- 
ous, clear, liquid in its flow, it is the perfection of sound— 
sound in its most finished and polished form. The sounds that 
come within the purity and clearness of musical tones are 
pleasing to the ear in the different qualities that characterize 
them, accordingly as they proceed from reed, string or pipe, 
and in all the colorings which these genera receive as modified 
by particular kinds of instruments. Musical tones gratify the 
ear, too, in all their varied range of pitch, from the utmost 
height of piano or violin down to the vast pedal pipe of the 
cathedral organ, pouring out the voice of deep thundering. 

These are the pure and varying colors in which the pencil of 
the artist is dipped. All sounds foreign to pure and clear tones 
—the thousand harsh and offensive compounds of noise that 
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rasp on the ear in this jarring world—are banished from the art ; 
and nought is admitted but the purest ingredient, to be em- 
ployed in “ notes of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

The sweetness and purity of musical sound are most con- 
genial to the expression of feeling. The vehicle is pure and 
beautiful The sentiments conveyed to us through such a 
medium appear like flowers in a golden vase, or affection beam- 
ing through features of loveliness.) Expression puts on its 
esthetic form, and becomes beauty to the ear. Nor can it 
be denied that those emotions of the heart which have their 
intrinsic beauty, and which are so often seen shining through 
harsh or disagreeable external forms of utterance, have their most 
appropriate expression in forms of external beauty. On this 
principle the art of eloquence depends ; which is thought, breath- 
ing through the most expressive and appropriate forms of speech. 
On the same principle, music—the most finished form of utter- 
ance—is the crowning art of expression; which is feeling 
breathed forth in sweetest tones. 

We pass to another element on which the power of music 
depends: the adaptation of a single current of musical tones to 
the flow of thought and feeling. We are now introduced to 
melody, with the elements it has at command to change its 
expressions, and adapt them to the various sentiments the heart 
would utter. Every one has felt the power of heart-touching 
melody. The strain, attuned to sentiment, meets its respon- 
sive chords in the heart, and moves it to sympathy. Who has 
not felt the plaintive strains of sadness, unsealing within him 
the fountain of tears; the notes of exulting joy, making his 
heart to rebound; the witching notes of love, holding him 
captive ; the stirring notes of patriotism, animating his breast 
to courage; the reverential and grateful strains of piety, lifting 
up his heart to God? But my object is not to describe the 
various effects of melody, but to trace up those effects to their 
cause, What is it that gives to melody this varied expression ? 
What are the means it employs to shadow forth the various 
sentiments of the heart? 

A listener to the melodies that run through the oratorio of 
the Messiah or the Creation, if he were to study critically the 
sources of their varied expression, would find that the succes- 
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sion of notes, employed in different airs, is made to differ in 
respect to the pitch of their key-note or tonic; the intervals 
between them; the governing mood, major or minor, to which 
they move; their relative force; and the time they occupy. 
The governing moods, major and minor, serve to class all airs 
under the cheerful or plaintive, the sunny or shady; under 
which broad division all the feelings of the heart may be 
classed, which are ever attuned to joy or grief. The pitch of 
the key-note affects the expression of an air as it transposes to 
a different part of the scale those notes which most frequently 
occur and bear strongest on the strain. The different effects of 
the keys it is difficult to describe, though most obvious to a 
practised ear. On this change, the Greeks, as we have seen, 
predicated of music its moods. The effect is seen in the trans- 
position of the same air; or ina modulation occurring in any 
air to change the key-note, of which our national air furnishes 
an example: the first part of which is usually set to the key of 
C major, and the latter part by a new modulation falling to the 
key of F major. As a general rule, if the key-note ascends, 
bearing with it the canto, the air becomes more fitted for spirited 
and stirring themes; if it descends, and with it the canto, it 
better suits those of a milder and gentler sort: both which 
extremes are well represented by D major for the spirited, and 
E flat major for the delicate and gentle. 

Another means by which the expression of melody is varied 
is that of the intervals between the successive notes. These 
paint precisely the form of the canto, and of course vary with 
every air. Yet as these intervals all proceed according to the 
diatonic scale, they must be constructed not only in reference 
to the major or minor mood, which we have already considered, 
but with reference to their departure from the key-note and 
their return.* In this respect, the intervals must be either 
those of direct melody, as it is called, when the air moves above 
the key-note; or those of the oblique, when the air moves on 





* The intervals of the canto are also regarded in their particular degrees as sec- 
onds, thirds, major and minor, and so through the largest intervals admissible in 
good melody. But to go into this minute analysis might be abstruse and tedious, 
and I will dismiss it with one general remark that as in speech, so in melody, the 
nearer to monotone and the less the interval, the less marked and emphatic is the 
expression, and the greater the skips and slides, the more vehement. 
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the intervals of the scale above and below the key-note. Of the 
direct melody a good example may be seen in the Hindoo air, 
“T have come from a happy land,” and of the oblique in the 
song entitled “‘The Swiss boy.” The difference of expression 
in these is that which I have mentioned already as the general 
characteristic of a high or low key-note. For it is the direct 
melody that usually characterizes the low keys, from E flat to 
A flat; and the indirect the higher, from B flat to D. 

Another means by which the expression of melody is varied 
is that of the relative force of the successive notes. By the 
skilful distribution of the single element of force, melody 
becomes the beautiful representation of certain modifications of 
feeling. A passion may flow in an impetuous torrent like that 
of a strong river, or in a current soft as the gentlest zephyrs. 
It may rise by degrees like a vast surge of the ocean, or descend 
and die away like a wave upon the shore. The varied force of 
sound is employed for the same purpose by men in speech. It is an 
element of natural language, known at once of all. But when 
exalted out of speech into the more refined and polished tones 
of music, it softens down the more rugged features of passion, 
and beautifully paints, in their varied flow, the purer and finer 
feelings of our nature. 

And, lastly, the expression of melody is varied by the relative 
time given to successive notes. This element of time, as expres- 
sive of thought and feeling, is a part of natural language. All 
men feel and recognize it at once in their speech. Who would 
utter in equable time such varied sentiments and thoughts as 
these :—from the sprightly Cinderella: “Swift as a flash that 
mocks the sight, thou seemest a bird in airy flight :”—from Uriel’s 
description of man: “In native worth and honor clad; with 
beauty, courage, strength adorned; to heaven erect and tall, he 
stands :”—and from the hundredth Psalm in the version of Watts; 
“Before Jehovah’s awful throne, ye nations bow.” This natura] 
language, when supported by the sweet tones of melody, proceeds 
to more graphic and rich variations of movement than mere 
articulate speech admits: from the brisk movements of the 
canary bird, outstripping all speed, to the slow and long drawn 
tones of the organ when some vast thought unstops the keys 
and breathes through the swelling diapason. This element of 
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expression can be distributed over melody very unequably, to 
suit the changing thoughts and sentiments that rise in the pro- 
gress of any theme. For instance, in the air of Uriel just men- 
tioned, when the theme advances to the words; “‘ He stands— 
a man—the lord—the king—of nature all;” the artist has 
beautifully marked the importance of the thoughts, and painted 
the sentiment of admiration in Uriel, by prolonging the time to 
a bar for each accent. 

We proceed to another source of beauty and expression 
in music, mentioned in our analysis: the power of the concur- 
rent sounds of harmony to sustain and adorn melody. 

Harmony, well constructed, enhances the two sources of 
beauty just considered—that of musical sound and musical 
expression. 

The clear and liquid notes of music, when sounded alone, are 
beautiful to the ear; that beauty is enhanced when they come 
together in all their clearness to form a true and perfect con- 
cord. The concords, which form the groundwork of the parts 
of a progressive harmony, have a characteristic beauty in each 
of their varieties and through all their diffusions on the scale, 
partaking of the nature of a short passage of melody run 
through the notes of the concord. If imperfect chords are occa- 
sionally introduced into harmony, though not perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the ear in themselves, they excite, for that very reason, 
the expectation of some perfect chord into which they are to 
be resolved, and as soon as the new concord is introduced, it 
falls doubly grateful and sweet upon the ear. 

But the higher beauty of progressive harmony is that of the 
concurrence of distinct parts, bearing each its distinct melody, 
united together in the expression of one thought and sentiment. 
This constitutes the unity of design in harmony—without 
which it is but an unmeaning concurrence of sounds. In order 
to this unity, there must be a leading melody—an air, which 
has a distinct character expressive of the sentiment, and which 
is suited to a thorough bass, the groundwork of harmony: and 
the parts that unite with it are to partake of its character and 
contribute to its effects. 

The distinct parts that enter into full harmony are the 
soprano, alto, tenor, bass. The soprano, the highest part, 
bears forth, above all, the leading melody—the expressive song. 
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The alto follows at an agreeable interval of thirds or sixths, an 
imitator of the melody, inspired by its movement and second- 
ing all its varied expressions. The tenor listens to the warblers 
who carry forward the melody, yet, desirous to sustain and aid 
them, mingles in their song, but chiefly pours forth the principal 
note and the upper dominant on which their melody depends, 
and thus holds them to their course. The bass, with its deep 
toned movements octave below octave, on the tonic, subdomi- 
nant, and dominant, hears all; controls all; and from its depths 
responds to all: furnishing for all,—like the plain, valley and 
mountain of the solid earth to the winds that rest upon and 
rove over its surface,—the basis of all their movements. 

I cannot enter fully into all the various means which are at 
the command of harmony to vary its expression, such as fugue, 
concert, quantity, modulation. I will briefly say that the fugue, 
in which a short phrase of melody is taken up by the parts suc- 
cessively till they all fall, into concerted harmony, enables the 
artist to represent the parts as suggesting the thought and 
sentiment to each other till the whole body is enkindled and 
animated with one feeling: that concert in the movement of the 
parts presents the whole body as alike absorbed,—contempla- 
ting one thought, animated by one sentiment: that quantity in 
harmony, as it respects the number of parts employed, shades 
forth in duet, trio, and chorus the number of hearts that seek 
utterance, and as it respects the diffusion of the parts on the 
scale into full chords or their approach to unison, pictures the 
comparative intensity of the feeling in which they sympathize, 
and which at its highest pitch brings all into perfect unison 
with the melody: and that modulation, by changing the key 
note of the whole movement or the mood, beautifully marks a 
change in the character of the theme, the new thoughts and sen- 
timents it presents. 

But that which adds the finishing grace to music is the voice 
of living man, uttering the thoughts and sentiments to which it 
is subservient, distinctly, in articulate speech. All the other 
sources of musical expression and beauty which we have consid- 
ered are in the power of mere musical instruments in the hands 
of man; but the human voice can breathe out in musical tones, 
instinct with life, the words that shadow forth distinctly the 
sentiment of the song. 
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In vocal music the art has respect to the properties of the 
voice when alone, and to its union with instrumental accom pa- 
niment in unison or with variations. 

The properties on which the beauty of vocal music depends 
are the purity, compass, strength, flexibility of the mere vocal 
tones; their utterance in the canto with accuracy and feeling 
appropriate to the themes; and a distinct enunciation of the 
language. I will remark only on the last of these, that a dis- 
tinct pronunciation is too important to be sacrificed, notwith- 
standing the sounds it introduces that are foreign to pure 
musical tone. Yet marked as the consonants of our language 
are with the unmusical sounds of mutes, aspirates, sibilants, 
nasals and gutturals, care and skill are demanded of the vocal- 
ist in order to good performance, and, I will add, are demanded 
also of the lyric poet, that he select his language as far as possi- 
ble in accommodation to the vocalist. There is a great differ- 
ence on this point in the language of nations, The Italian, 
most abounding in pure vocals and liquids, is of all most favor- 
able to the art. The English and German, possessing more 
harsh consonants than the Italian, yet distributing them about 
equally, may perhaps contend as to which shall take the prece- 
dence. But the French, on account of its abounding and deep 
nasals, its want of broad and generous vocality, and the absence 
of exact and strong rhythm in the length and accent of sylla- 
bles, is the least favorable of all. If any dispute the verdict, I 
refer them to the Letter of Rousseau, “Sur la musique Francuis.” 

The union of instrumental music with vocal serves to give 
body and purity to the musical sound of the voice, and in the 
bass to add depth, and to throw the unfavorable sounds of 
articulation more into the shade: while in its relation to the 
sentiment, it is like passive nature waiting on man and honor- 
ing the sentiments that rise in his heart and are uttered on his 
tongue. When instrumental music accompanies the voice in 
unison, it presents the vocal song in a strong and clear light, 
like a figure on a mere drapeau blanc or white ground. When 
it accompanies the voice with variations, it presents its own 
beauty in harmonious keeping with the vocal song and its ex- 
pressions, as in a picture the scenery and coloring of an appro- 
priate front and back ground set off to advantage the principal 
figure. 
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The art of which I have now spoken at so great a length is 
deeply inwoven with the thoughts and sentiments of the heart. 
Its greatest beauty is evolved in the utterance of the pure and 
more generous feelings of our nature. The concord of sweet 
sounds suits not the feelings of variance and wrath. But love, 
friendship, patriotism, piety, here find congenial utterance. 
Music, though often abused, serves to spread abroad and sustain 
the reign of such sentiments, amid the trials, jealousies, rival- 
ries of a cold and selfish world. 

This heaven-descended guest has come to earth to aid us in 
our course, not to withdraw us from the active duties and stern 
conflicts of life. The wants and woes of a world of fellow 
beings ever surround us, and demand attention. Our daily 
labors and cares and trials are crowding on us. Each is tempted 
‘to say: “O that I had wings like a dove, then would I fly 
away to some better land and be at rest!” We are inclined to 
withdraw from all duties and cares to some retreat of self-in- 
dulgence. Yet life we may not sacrifice. Duty we may not 
relinquish. If we go forth, buckling on the armor of faith and 
love, to do our duty in the world, we find a powerful friend and 
helper in this heavenly attendant. She meets us as a friend in 
the parlor, the social circle, the sanctuary of God. The type 
and pattern of a higher state, she raises our drooping spirits, 
she cheers us onward, she points us upward, with foretastes of 
the high banquets she holds forever in the regions of immor- 
tality. Luther, when some fine music was performing, ex- 
claimed in transport, ‘If our Lord God has shed forth such 
wondrous gifts on this earth, which is no better than a dark 
nook, what may we not expect in that eternal life in which we 
shall be perfected!” There all angels and redeemed men, 
united as lovers and friends, dwelling in the cloudless land 
of perfection, glowing with supreme devotion to the eternal 
King, have their hearts forever filled with the sweetest senti- 
ments for song. The glories of creation and redemption, the 
themes of the first song and of the new, forever fill their hearts. 
Nor can I doubt that—as over Bethlehem once and as revealed 
to John in his ecstatic vision—there are modes in which melodi- 
ous and harmonious utterance is given to their sentiments of 
praise, powerful and majestic as the voice of many waters and 
mighty thunderings, sweet and enrapturing as the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps. 
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Articte VL—THE OBERLIN COUNCIL, AND ITS DOC- 
TRINAL STATEMENT.* 


I. ANTECEDENT VIEW. 


THERE are two uses for a Church. creed. 1. As a test of 
fellowship or communion; 2. As a guide for the exercise of 
official power and teaching in the Church. These two distinct 
uses are reached by two distinct parts of the creed, or rather, 
by two distinct forms of creed for the two uses. Such is the 
case, at least, in all denominations but the close-communion 
sects. They restrict Church fellowship by the same full creed 
by which they officially govern their Church. All others use 
two forms, reserving their fuller particular creed for purposes 
of Church control and instruction, and setting forth a briefer 
general confession as sufficient for fellowship and communion. 
The latter includes simply Evangelical doctrine, as held in com- 
mon by al! ordinary Christian denominations; and, though 
pretty generally understood and agreed upon among the sects, 
is not ordinarily reduced to writing. 

Any Church or association of Churches may, for convenience 
and emphasis, write out this general Evangelical creed held in 
common, as they understand it; and may distinctly set it forth 
as the test of their fellowship and communion. The Boston 
Council of Congregationalists have done this very thing. And 
this more distinct announcement of our Evangelical fellowship, 
(as including admission to the privileges of our Churches), is 
what so many leading Congregationalists have of late been urg- 
ing, as ably set forth in an Article by Dr. Patton in the New 
Englander for April. The Oberlin Council of course followed 
in the same line. At the late meeting of the Illinois State 





* Compare the Article in the April number, entitled “The Doctrinal Basis of the 


National Council.” 
See, also, Article VII, “ Sectarian Symbols,” by Rev. Dr. Bacon, p. 745.— 
[Eps. New ENGLANDER. } 
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Association, President Sturtevant eloquently urged the matter ; 
and other foremost minds in different directions have reéchoed 
the cry. But while we thus set forth anew our broad Evangel- 
ical fellowship, let us not forget that we and all others (except 
close-communionists) have always been proceeding practically 
upon the same principle, only with less parade of a written 
form. 

If any Church or association of Churches proceeds further, 
and declines to have any other creed besides this simply Evan- 
gelical outline ; exercising not only its fellowship and commun- 
ion, but also its Church government, on this broad basis,—we 
have thus a new denomination, a simply Evangelical Church 
or association, more comprehensive and limited i leaching 
and control, though not any more liberal in fellowship and com- 
munion. In such case, the two uses of a creed are blended 
upon one single form of creed, as in the case of close-commun- 
ionists; that is, a simply Evangelical Church and a close-com- 
munion Church agree in this, that the same creed which governs 
and instructs the Church is to be used to measure its fellow- 
ship and communion: but they differ as to the extent and par- 
ticularity of that creed, the one affirming that it should include 
only what all true Christians hold in common as indispensable, 
the other affirming that it should include all that a Church 
deems highly important to Christianity. 

On the other hand, the sects generally believe that a dis- 
tinction is to be made between fellowship and government, and 
that two distinct forms of creed are proper for the two uses,— 
the one simply Evangelical, and uniting the Churches and 
sects all into one brotherhood in Christ,—the other more par- 
ticular, for the ordering of each Church or sect internally, as it 
may find for its profit and advancement. Under this view of 
things, all that is wanted to consummate that Christian union 
so much desired is (1) to magnify sufficiently the general Evan- 
gelical fellowship feature of our Churches, as Congregationalists 
are trying to do, in common acts and occasions of united effort 
and communion,—keeping more in the background our dis- 
tinctive doctrines and customs, as the sects are fast learning to 
do ;—(2) to drop eutirely the distinctive features, for the time 
being, in small communities, in order to operate together a 
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union or simply Evangelical Church, until such time as the 
population and means shall warrant distinctive organizations. 

Some think that nothing but simply Evangelical Churches 
should exist, and that all sects should come together into them, 
as they might do without forswearing their own peculiarities of 
doctrine. Some Congregationalists are anxious to turn our 
denomination into such a merely Evangelical order or line of 
Churches, having no distinctive faith. But all confess that this 
cannot be applied to polity also, and so it must amount to but 
little: and if it is applied to doctrine, it is hard to see how a 
pastor is to know what he is authorized to preach. Sects are 
not so very bad a thing, if only seclarism can be cast out. The 
more thoughtful are convinced, that, as man is, Christian 
studies and labors that are confined to the simply Evangelical 
basis of what all hold in common, must necessarily be meager 
and stinted, lacking that depth and warmth of devotion, that 
breadth and height of growth, which comes from the “ strong 
meat” of distinctive doctrine, superadded to the rudimentary 
‘milk for babes” in Christ. 

Hence, our denomination generally (like others) prefer the 
old method, of gathering the people, where they are numerous 
enough, into distinctive Churches, each maintaining the views 
which most satisfy and edify itself,—while we do earnestly and 
growingly desire to have all these distinctive Churches of 
every name, in each town (as well as larger territory), come 
together in an Evangelical Alliance or Union, for common 
fellowship and labor; reserving the simply Evangelical Church 
for smaller communities, where distinctive Churches cannot 
well be maintained. Let us hasten ourselves and our neigh- 
bors to this happy consummation, as we may easily do, without 
any vain war upon the sects, any futile struggle against human 
nature in its unavoidable diversities ; and we shall thus have 
attained the great need of our times, namely, one grand Kvan- 
gelical union of Christendom, to the dismay of infidelity, to 
the triumph of the Cross | 

Congregationalism has long been growing into this plan and 
this practice,—of standing in substantial adherence to the faith 
of the fathers where she has room to stand,—whilst ready, with 
outstretched arms of fellowship, to organize Evangelically with 
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other denominations into one common alliance and brotherhood 
in Christ,—being especially anxious, in small communities, to 
give the field to simply Evangelical labor, in which all can 
unite. As a denomination, we have long been urging and 
helping such union or simply Evangelical Churches ;. and, for 
want of general Evangelical organizations of the united sects, 
such as we have just suggested and are hoping to see, our Con- 
gregational Associations and Missionary Societies have spread 
and will spread their liberal wing over such union Churches, 
and receive them to our fellowship, though not qualified to enter 
into our distinctive teaching and control. 

When a Congregational body (like any other) thus welcomes 
a simply Evangelical brother or Church, it is to their fellowship, 
not to a control of their particular views and teachings. For, 
this distinction has thus far always been wisely kept in view, 
by our denomination as well as others. Many want us now to 
relinquish this distinction, and enlarge all our Churches and 
associations, district, state, and national, into simply Evangel- 
ical bodies, with no distinctive doctrines to be maintained and 
taught,——-with all Evangelical persons and bodies invited to 
join us in full control as well as in fellowship; in fact, to set 
ourselves forward as merely the nucleus of Evangelical Alliance 
for all, with Congregationalism itself (as anything distinctive) 
dropped out, and all the other sects urged thus also to empty 
themselves, and become simply Evangelical like us. Some go 
so far as to say that we are already committed to this stand, 
that the late National Council at Oberlin has made for us a 
“new departure,” and put us all on this simply Evangelical 
platform. Is it so? 

The theory now being set forth is this: that in regard to doc- 
trine, although the Council did not of course denounce or “ dis- 
own” any doctrine of the fathers, yet as a simply Evangelical 
body they did mean to ignore or omit to mention everything, be- 
yond the simply Evangelical faith held by all sects, as no 
longer to be maintained at our head-quarters; and that they 
thus assumed a new position for the denomination, to be fol- 
lowed by all the associations, and even Churches, of our order. 
But, since the Council did certainly retain the denominational 
title “Congregational” in all its potency, which does not look 
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like fixing a simply Evangelical basis, therefore, the new theory 
further alleges, that, while becoming simply Evangelical in 
doctrine, the Council has not become simply Evangelical in 
polity, but stands, and expects its constituents to stand, squarely 
as ever on the Congregational platform of government and 








procedure. 

So that, while the title “Congregational” is thus emptied of 
all reference to doctrine, the term “Evangelical” is thus also 
emptied of all reference to polity. And though a grand rally 
is thus to be made for doctrinal union on a simply Evangelical 
basis, this is to be only among those who will fully agree in our 
Church polity; and there is still to be no general union on a 
simply Evangelical basis of polity as well as doctrine. We are 
to have the same sects still, Congregational, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, anything that differs in 
form or method; it is only every shade of Calvinistic or predes- 
tinarian faith that is to be put into the shade. This seems to 
be the whole upshot of the plan. Let us see if our magnates 
have done up for us this little job. 

















Il. AcTion oF THE COUNCIL. 







The Council at Oberlin saw fit to perpetuate itself by a 
Constitution commencing thus: 








“The Congregational Churches of the United States, by elders and messengers 
assembled, do now associate themselves in National Council, to express and foster 
their substantial unity, in doctrine, polity, and work, etc. ... They agree in 
belief that the Holy Scriptures are the sufficient and only infallible rule of relig- 
ious faith and practice; their interpretation thereof being in substantial accord- 

° ance with the great doctrines of the Christian faith commonly called Evangelical, 

held in our own Churches from the early times, and sufficiently set forth by 

former Councils.” 















The whole controversy turns on the meaning of the term 
“Evangelical” here used, which, as every one knows, has two 
senses or applications, namely: (1) as applied to doctrines, it 
means truly Evangelical, or including all essential doctrine, as 
opposed to heresy, Socinian, Pelagian, etc.; (2) as applied to 
union of sects, it means simply Evangelical, or excluding all but 
essential doctrine, as opposed to specialty, Calvinistic, Armin- 
ian, &. We claim the former meaning for the word here; 
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the theory we oppose claims the latter meaning. Which is 
right? There is no evidence of any ailusion here to the union 
of sects; and therefore the word cannot mean simply Evangeli- 
cal. But the word is here directly applied to “doctrines,” and 
therefore must mean truly Evangelical. It cannot mean simply 
Evangelical, (i. e., confined to doctrines held in common by 
the sects,) unless that word simply is put in; which is an inter- 
polation entirely unwarranted. 

What did the Council aim at in giving this their brief notice 
of doctrine? They themselves state most clearly their object; 
saying, the Churches do now associate themselves “to express 
and foster their substantial unity in doctrine, polity, and work.”’ 
This is what they give as the design; and this is all. Not to 
set up any new platform of doctrine; not to make any “new 
departure” in regard to fellowship. For the Council knew full 
well that they had no shadow of authority to attempt any 
such thing. As representatives, they could only “express” 
what unity they understood as already existing among Congre- 
gational Churches. They could order or create no new unity, 
especially between Churches of different denominations. That 
must be done, if done at all, by Churches themselves in their 
Church capacity. Their object was to express, simply to express, 
the unity that 2s; and therefore we find them immediately go- 
ing on to make this expression in regard to doctrine, saying ; 
“They agree in belief that the Holy Scriptures,” ete. 

Without stopping to particularize,—and only wishing to dis- 
tinguish the Scripture belief agreed upon from all Socinian, 
Pelagian, or other unevangelical heresies, that try to sail under 
the colors of Congregationalism,—they go on to tell us that the 
true Congregational interpretation of Scripture is “in substantial 
accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian Faith com- 
monly called Evangelical.” And then, to show clearly that 
there is no attempt at a new platform, they take pains to add, 
that these Evangelical Congregational doctrines remain the same 
as have been “held in our own Churches from the early times, 
and sufficiently set forth by former Councils.” What could be 
plainer than that there is here no new position taken, and no 
thought of such an attempt? How. evident that the word 
Evangelical is here used in the sense of Orthodox, to separate 
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us from Socinian and other errors that have arisen among us. 
Even the liberal freedom with which we will receive to our 
fellowship those who are simply Evangelical, is not here re-iter- 
ated, but taken for granted, as a thing already understood, and 
needing no further enforcement. Much less is there here any 
new announcement, that this Evangelical freedom of fellowship 
is all there is of us,—that everything in our old standards which 
is not simply Evangelical is now at length ignored! 

There are evidently three things said about the doctrines in 
question. They are (1) ‘doctrines commonly called Evangel- 
ical, ( 2) doctrines held in our own Churches from the early times, 
and (3) doctrines sufficiently set forth by former Councils.” 
Now, if we understand these three clauses to qualify “ doctrines” 
separately, then the “substantial accordance” is with three sorts 
of doctrine, (1) all doctrine commonly called Evangelical, (2) 
all doctrine held by our own Churches from the early times, 
and (8) all doctrine set forth sufficiently by former Councils. 
So that whatever sense we give to Evangelical, the doctrines of 
the fathers are likewise endorsed. 

But suppose we consider the three qualifications as jointly 
applied to “doctrines,” so that the “substantial accordance” is 
only with doctrines which are both Evangelical and held by; 
the fathers, ete. Then, if we interpolate, and understand the 
meaning as simply Evangelical, we have these three absurdities: 
1. The faith of our fathers, set forth by former Councils, is said 
to be simply Evangelical, or confined to points held by all sects, 
which is notoriously untrue. 2. For an exhibit of this simply 
Evangelical faith of the sects, we are not referred to a compar- 
ison of the sect formulas themselves, which is certainly the 
proper place, but only to “our own Churches” and “ former 
Councils,” with all their specialties of doctrine,—a most absurd 
resort for such a purpose, surely. 8. With this simply Evan- 
gelical faith, in which all sects are agreed, we ourselves are said 
to be not fully agreed also (as we certainly are), but only “in 
substantial accordance ; i. e., we are not precisely one of the Evan- 
gelical denominations,—a statement not only untrue, but very 
absurd for the Council to put forth “as the ground of fellow- 
ship.” 
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If it be said, the “substantial accordance” refers to the fact, 
that our faith has in it more than the simply Evangelical faith, 
then all that we claim is conceded, and the Council did set 
forth and maintain our specialties of faith, as truly as that 
which is common to the sects. And in that case, the clauses 
added after the word “doctrines” must certainly qualify it 
separately, thus: Our interpretation is in substantial accordance, 
(1) with the doctrines commonly called Evangelical, (2) with 
the doctrines held in our own Churches from the early times, 
and (8) with the doctrines sufficiently set forth by former Coun- 
cils. ‘To say that our faith is only in substantial accordance 
with simply Evangelical faith, i. e., it is more than that (as was 
our fathers faith),—and then to add that this simply Evangel- 
ical faith, ( which is /ess than our own faith as well as that of 
our fathers,) is the very faith held by our fathers and set forth 
by their Councils,—this would be the very height of absurdity. 
The phrase “ substantial accordance” settles it, that the doctrines 
(more than simply Evangelical) held in our own Churches from 
the early times is what our accordance is with. 

To understand the Council’s reference as simply Evangelical, 
is to make their three statements to be these (as expressly 
avowed by one writer) :—“ (1) that our Congregational Churches 
hold to the [simply] Evangelical system of faith; [i e, the 
system which recognizes nothing but doctrine common to the 
sects; is this true?]|—(2) that they always have held to it, 
since the early history of our land; [is such a limited system 
true of our fathers?|—(3) that the details of that [simply] 
Evangelic faith will be found in the confessions approved by 
former Councils.” Is it true that the former Councils from the 
early times gave this limited system of doctrine? While the 
theory objected to thus makes all untruth, our own understand- 
ing of the Council's reference, as truly Evangelical, gives the 
following as their three sensible statements: (1) that we are a 
truly Evangelical denomination, agreeing substantially with all 
the Orthodox system, commonly so called; (2) that in this we 
agree with our fathers from the early times; (8) that we need 
not particularize, as the details will be found in former confes- 
sions. 
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In this Constitution, the Council are not settling “the ground 
of fellowship,” as some allege; that is not a matter of denomina- 
tional constitution. They are only defining Congregationalism, 
and explaining what is the controling theology for their govern- 
ment as a national body. If they meant mere fellowship here, 
they would “insist only upon a full accordance with the great 
doctrines of the Christian Faith held by the Evangelical sects in 
common, as the ground of fellowship.” But since they ask, not 
a full, but only a “substantial accordance” with something, it 
certainly must be with the doctrinal system of ourselves and 
our fathers “commonly called Evangelical” or Orthodox,—not 
as the limit of fellowship, but as the doctrinal basis of the 
National Council for control of its affairs. To say, as one does, 
that the Council “insists only on a substantial accordance with 
the great doctrines of the Christian faith, commonly called 
[simply] ‘Evangelical,’ as the ground of fellowship,”—is not 
only to attribute to the Council an unevangelical laxity not to be 
supposed, but also to assign to their doctrinal basis a fellowship 
aim having nothing to do with it. 

Mark the language of this Oberlin Constitution. It asserts 
no such strange notion as that our Congregational faith is 
nothing but the simply Evangelical faith, Everybody knows 
better than that. It only says that our faith is in substantial 
accordance with all Evangelical doctrine (so-called), does not 
fall short of it, is truly Evangelical, as the Presbyterian or any 
other faith can claim to be Evangelical. So that they need 
not throw upon us the stigma of Unitarianism, or any other 
ism. Let the appeal be particularly to New England delegates 
to Oberlin, to say if this is not what was chiefly in their mind. 
Did they mean to throw up everything but what Methodists 
believe ? 

We have seen that it is only by the unauthorized interpola- 
tion of that word (or thought) simply, that the term Evangelical 
can be narrowed down to teach here an ignoring of all the 
doctrines except those held in common by all. And we have 
seen that this wnwarranted interpolation of simply involves a 
threefold absurdity. If a part of the Council thus carelessly 
interpolated the thought in their voting, and so imagined that 
they had got rid of Calvinism, it should be understood 
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that no such private interpretation binds the whole Congrega- 
tional denomination to anything not expressly “in the bond.” 

If the Council had wished to assert that we alone, of all the 
Evangelical denominations, maintain no doctrines but those 
common to all, they could easily have said so in a dozen plain 
words. But they evidently meant to assert no such strange 
and unreal thing. If, thinking of the Calvinistic fathers, a 
brother (as alleged) “thought we had left that and them out; 
so far as their peculiarities went,”—it was only because, he said, 
“ you have got in another way all you wanted ;” i. e. (seemingly), 
I think of a turn we can give to the word “ Evangelical ”* 
which shall carry our point, whether the Council meant it or 
not. We are asked how the unanimous Council could help 
meaning to ignore everything in the old standards except what 
is simply Evangelical, when this was what so many present 
wanted to have done. Weask in return, how they could unani- 
mously mean this, when there were so many present refusing 
to express any such thing. 

Any attempt to thrust upon the simple obvious utterance 
of the Council a forced interpretation, which should make that 
Council stultify itself, in an effort to legislate a platform for the 
whole denomination,—and this as the first demonstration that 
they had no possible legislative power!—any such attempt 
would look too. much like having an end to answer, and seiz- 
ing an opportune opening to force a favorite theory, by a “ snap 
judgment,” upon a bewildered people. Thus to wake up some 
morning after the fire, and find ourselves as a denomination, 
by some sudden and unconscious process, transferred to an 
entirely new policy, would savor too much of political attempts 
to trap the nation into woman-suffrage through a 15th amend- 
ment interpretation “ dodge !” 


III. Foreign RELATIONS. 


But suppose the attempt abandoned to fasten on the Coun- 
cil any interference or “new departure” in regard to the doc- 


* Is this the reason why the Council's action is now given us with the word 
“ Evangelical” put in quotation marks, as if used in a particular technical sense, 
—and also with a comma after “ faith,”—both which glosses were wanting as the 
action was first printed ? 
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trine of the Churches ;—and there does seem to be a drawing 
back from this conclusion “ off and on,” giving an aspect of 
inconsistency to different portions of the theory as pressed from 
time to time; the idea is still urged that the Council did at 
least mean to “foster” unity, by organizing themselves on a 
simply Evangelical basis of doctrine ; as shown by their admis- 
sion of such delegates from Kentucky. Against this view all 
the arguments before given fully hold, with this additional] 
fact : The Council do not give their doctrinal statement as sim- 
ply their own basis of organization; but they expressly pro- 
claim it as the old platform of the Churches. “They [the Con- 
gregational Churches] agree” substantially in these doctrines. 
So that, whatever they here adopt for themselves as a body, 
they profess to derive direct from the Churches; and they do 
not mean to put the National Council on a simply Evangelical 
basis, unless they are proclaiming the Churches to be already 
there,—which we have seen to be impossible. 

Their action in regard to the Kentucky delegates is simple. 
While like the Churches recognizing the distinctive doctrines 
of the fathers as still ours substantially, they like the Churches 
received to fellowship and communion (though not to control) 
those who were simpiy Evangelical. It is understood, now as 
always, that our /ellowship is thus broadly Evangelical, not 
only in the National Council, but in all associations and 
Churches. But, if the Council did mean further, that those 
Kentucky delegates were received to full control, with liberty 
to move for the eradication of all distinctive Congregational 
doctrine, from the whole body as from themselves, —then it is sim- 
ply a question whether the Council in that matter did the wise 
thing or not? and whether any Church or association is praise- 
worthy, in thus undermining stealthily its own avowed princi- 
ples? A bold strike for a simply Evangelical basis may be a 
better “ fostering” of unity than such a roundabout arrival 
at the result as if by cowardly inadvertence. 

And, in the case of this national body, we would not object 
to such a liberal platform, if thus clearly avowed, and kept 
from all encroachment on the Churches. If it is thought best 
to have this central organization, not for the special uses of 
Orthodox Congregationalism (already sufficiently supplied per- 
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haps with apparatus), but for the mere advancement of the Con- 
gregational polity as distinguished from doctrine,—why then, 
invite to it all who can agree with us in polity, whether called 
Congregational, Baptist, Independent, Methodist, or otherwise. 
Only, let it be plainly understood that this is what it is; and 
do not let the title Congregational remain applied to it in our 
narrdwer sense, as if this body were also to be the grand axle 
of our denominational machine. 

Suppose it true that the National Council sets out to bea 
body so little ecclesiastical, so purely an extra or voluntary 
gathering of spiritual workers, like a common Christian Con- 
vention of divers denominations, that it will not go into nice 
doctrinal points, but is satisfied with describing the faith of its 
constituents as soundly Evangelical. It will not then com- 
plain, if this dismissing of particulars should allow, or even 
invite, Churches of differing views to associate in this National 
Council or Convention. Nay, the thing might go so far, that 
Churches or organizations of all Evangelical orders might come 
to represent themselves thus, in one national gathering. And 
we would not object. 

But this would not affect the particular Churches at all. 
Some might be Methodist, some Presbyterian, some Episcopal, 
at home. But there, in the happy Union or Council of all 
Evangelism, they would show one peaceful family of Christians, 
to the dismay of the Satanic hosts. This is the very consum- 
mation we have longed for, the plan of union we have always 
preached as most desirable: liberty of distinctive belief in each 
Church, and each combination of Churches, each denomination 
if you please; but, overshadowing all, one grand Evangelical 
Alliance, cosmopolitan, national, but sub-divided to every State 
and village,—wherein Christians of all names should do their 
common work together, saving the scandal and waste of num- 
berless sects in little divided communities. 

If the word Congregational, in this Oberlin Constitution, 
should be found a bar to the coming in of some of the sects, 
that would only prove that the Council needs to go one step 
farther before the glorious union platform claimed shall have 
been fully reached. We can certainly afford to fellowship, and 
in many things work together, with all who will work Evangel- 
ically in polity, as well as with all who will work Evangel- 
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ically in doctrine ;—unless indeed we mean to exalt polity as 
of more consequence than doctrine, which no orthodox son of 
the Pilgrims will be likely to do. 

We mistake. Since writing thus we have with new surprise 
read over an article based upon this very idea. We find a 
brother in ecstacies over the prospect, that now (by the action 
at Oberlin) all doctrinal distinctions of the Evangelical defiomi- 
nations are soon to be obliterated, and only the more important 
govermental distinctions, Congregational, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, Baptist, are to remain. We Christians are at 
length to be a happy family, when we zealously get into our 
Churches all shades of belief, and as jealously keep out all ques- 
tion or doubt of our own Church polity ;—when we have taught 
other sects to do the same, putting questions of order above 
questions of faith, each pushing his purely Ecclesiastical ism 
as if the one thing needful for the salvation of the world! 

Listen to the announcement of one: 


“The Church of God has moved on to meet new issues of transcendant conse- 
quence, and it adapts its fellowship to the changed circumstances. As the foes of 
the gospel unite and become increasingly powerful, its friends cannot afford to 
divide on minor differences [‘of the faith’] which no longer invite attention or 
excite interest... . There can be no doubt the progress of Congregationalism 
has been greatly retarded by the former limitation of its denominational fellow- 
ship [management] to Calvinistic ministers and Churches. ... The way will 
now be open for Evangelical Churches and ministers to come to us from every 
quarter . . . . whether theologically they be Calvinists, Lutherans, Arminians, or 
even to a certain extent Sacramentarians. ... Surely this opens a bright pros- 
pect for the progress of Congregationalism as the representative of Evangelical 
Church democracy and Christian codperation. ... While denominations may 
still be unavoidable, owing to conscientious differences of sentiment as to the pre- 
scribed organization of the Church and ministry, they should be made as few as 
possible, and not be multiplied by basing them also on minor theological differ- 
ences... . Thus when our example shall have had its full effect, we may expect to 
see Evangelical Christendom less at war with itself, and the surviving denomina- 
tions reduced to those who feel obligated to maintain certain fixed forms of Church 


polity.” 


It is of but little consequence, if at the outset we begin 
Church with a capital and gospel with a little g. It may be of 
no great account if our main drift seems to be, how men unite 
so as to be powerful,—what we can afford for the progress of 
Congregationalism, Church-democracy, organization,—about which 
people may have conscientious differences of sentiment, and may 
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feel obligated to maintain certain fixed forms of polity, making such 
denominations unavoidable,—while it is too bad for them to have 
any conscience or care whether they be Calvinists or Armenians, 
seeking to be born of the Spirit or of the will of man, or atten- 
tive to any such minor theological differences. 

But there are those who still hope that matters of Christian 
faith, “the great doctrines of grace,” as our Churches have 
always called them, which have lifted us above the loose theol- 
ogies and looser disciplines around us,—that these are nol 
henceforth to be set down (as ¢f by decision from Oberlin) 
as only minor differences or petty quibblings, no longer cared 
for among us; and that matters of Church government are not 
to be exalted to the front rank as of transcendant consequence, 
and as all that we can afford to press in our new zeal for a wide- 
spreading denomination. There are many who still believe 
that the “doctrines of grace” are of even more consequence 
than mere Church polity (highly as we estimate the latter, in 
its puritan simplicity); and who think that there,is more 
promise of harmony and true success to us in remaining some- 
what homogeneous and high-toned in faith, even though we 
may thereby not swell so fast our statistics, to outvie other 
Church establishments. 

The wish, for some years past so evidently growing espe- 
cially in the “interior,” to exalt our polity ism at the expense 
of our orthodoxy, in the hope of swelling our ranks to compete 
with the on-rushing isms around us,—(they are all enlarging 
themselves by inward re-unions, and why should not we too 
enlarge by uniting with somebody ?)—this wish, now at length 
more fully developed as a craved outgrowth from the Oberlin 
Council, is (we think) in a dangerous line of experiment. 
Already it brings on us the rebuke of the Presbyterian Monthly 
Record (for April), which declines further codperation ; not 
only because “ the arrogance of Congregationalists in claiming 
to be peculiarly non-sectarian is offensive,” but also because (it 
says) “the Calvinism of Congregationalism has been rendered 
suspicious by the new doctrinal departure of the Oberlin Council, 
and needs a new vindication as preliminary to any joint 
action.” 
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Let us not give color to these complaints. Let us not so 
interpret as to confirm the charges of heterodoxy that have 
been made against us, and thus cut ourselves off from what 
sympathy we have got in more orthodox quarters. Let us not 
boast too greatly of our non-sectarianism, while we cling to 
that word Congregational as of transcendant consequence. 
Since we acknowledge Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episco- 
palians, with all their peculiarities of polity, as soundly Evan- 
gelical Christians and Churches, how can we consistently keep 
them out of our Evangelical Council, if they should be taken 
with a happy desire to come in ? 

It will be the easiest thing conceivable, in this era of charity 
and good feeling, to consummate the glory of “the new depar- 
ture” by erasing that little obnoxious word ‘“ Congregational,” 
and letting our National Council become the grand Evangelical 
Alliance of all sects, that we so much need. Some of us think 
that this would be greatly better than the present half-way pro- 
posal, to, open the door to all who are Evangelical in doctrine, 
while we impolitely slam it in the face of the many, who would 
be willing in such alliance to be also Evangelical in polity. 


IV. Domestic RELATIONS. 


The mistakes made concerning the Oberlin action have 
arisen in part (we think) from the unfortunate wording of that 
action, growing out of the assumed position of the new organ- 
ization as a Council. Some of us doubted, and still doubt, the 
wisdom of such a standing body for our order, under the am- 
biguous and suspicious name of Council. And if the body is 
really Congregational, it cannot be treated as anything more 
than a Conference or Association on a larger scale. But, un- 
like our District Associations, and even our Western State 
Associations, this is to be a gathering, not of the Churches as 
such, but of the associations (and benevolent societies), which 
are the only bodies represented in it. 

This late-devised plan, of organization by delegates from 
other delegated bodies, instead of delegates from individual 
Churches, has always been questionable, as to its consistency 
with our polity. Such a borrowing of Presbyterial gradation 
in the mode of organizing (a thing unknown among the fathers), 
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certainly tends towards a Presbyterianizing, or at least a cen- 
tralizing, in the spirit and result of things. For it throws the 
influence and control more and more out of the reach of indi- 
vidual pastors and Churches (especially in the humbler walks) 
into the hands of leading spirits, who usually make out to 
reach and manipulate such select central bodies. 

Our National Council decided, it seems, not to go into the 
business of creed-making. And in this they were wise. When 
a Congregational body gets to consist, like this, of only repre- 
sentatives of representatives of the Churches,—the third dilu- 
tion of mere advice,—the cube-root of delegated instruction not 
to govern, then it would better leave off not only creed-making, 
but polity-making also. Its best province, surely, is that of 
full Evangelical fellowship only. We see no possible need for 
specialties of creed, or even a denominational name, or the title 
of Council, to such a national body ; unless we want to make it 
a hierarchical affair. 

The National Council being thus only a re-union of the asso- 
ciations by representatives sent from them, it can aspire to no 
higher prerogative than they possess. And if the name Coun- 
cil is meant or allowed to cover anything more, it certainly is 
a fatal mistake. An association cannot act as a Council, or 
give advice to individual Churches or members, or speak in the 
name of the Churches as such, but only in its own name, as a 
voluntary gathering of members sent from different Churches. 
And a central body, made up from sub-associations, being 
itself only a voluntary gathering like them, is at a still 
further remove from being able to speak in the name of the 
Churches as such. It is not even constituted or got together by 
Churches (which will have nothing to do with all its subse- 
quent meetings) ; but is only a re-union of certain other volun- 
tary unions, entirely outside of Churches. 

Any other view of associations or national organizations 
than this here given, seems to us a Presbyterianizing view not 
known to pure Congregationalism. And if the present view is 
called in question, it is only to us a sad token of the imper- 
ceptible stages by which this generation is drifting away from 
the simple Church polity of our fathers, into a centralizing 
polity of standing synods, general assemblies, national councils, 
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—such arrangements as are more in harmony with denomina- 


tions around us. 

According to this simple puritan idea of the case, it was a 
mistake of the Oberlin delegates, in this their Constitution 
adopted, to say as they do, “The Congregational Churches of 
the United States, by elders and messengers assembled, do now 
associate themselves in National Council. They agree,” ete. 
Not to discuss here the propriety of saying, “ Zhe Churches 
of the United States,” as if none could be Congregational 
Churches unless represented there (most certainly a Presby- 
terial assumption)—not to discuss here the propriety of saying, 
“the Churches agree” so and so, when the matters there agreed 
upon have never been submitted to the Churches, (as even the 
more heirarchical sects around us deem wise and fitting in sucha 
case, )—not to delay now on such matters, important though they 
be, we will only press this point. It is not the Churches that 
act in that National Council, for no Church is there, or is a 
constituent of that body, according to Congregational ideas. 
It only represents associations, and can not rightly act for 
individual Churches, unless by some uncongregational inter- 
pretation. 

The memorable body that set forth the Cambridge platform, 
the one great basis of our polity, issued it as coming from 
themselves ;—‘‘ The Synod of the elders and messengers of our 
Churches assembled at Cambridge” thus agree. And in that 
platform they giveas the only acknowledged composition of such 
a Synod or Council,—“ The CHURCHES sending forth thetr elders 
and other messengers.” Not a word of allowance for associa- 
tions or other volunteer representative gatherings to send together 
their messengers statedly, and call this a Council or Synod for 
the making of platforms. And no assumption even by the 
true Synod assembled, that it is “ the Churches” speaking “ by 
elders and messengers ;” but only a modest utterance, as from 
“A Synod of the elders and messengers of our Churches,” 
giving their own opinion, which their Churches are to follow 
or not as they please. 

Hence this Oberlin Constitution would more appropriately 
begin like this: “The elders and messengers assembled from 
various associations of Congregational Churches in the United 
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States, do now associate themselves and their successors. 

They agree,” etc. For they, the delegates of associations at 
Oberlin, have indeed agreed upon certain action. But the par- 
ticular Churches have not agreed upon any such thing. And 
what is more, there is in Congregationalism no superior authority 
that can summon them to such agreement. It is the very glory 
of our system that each Church is free from outward control, 
or attempt at conformity,—and that even advice volunteered 
from abroad, though from any number of associated Churches, 
without special letter missive from that one Church calling for 
that precise item of advice, is an impertinence to the Church 
advised, and not to be tolerated for a moment. Such was the 
jealous guarding of our system by the fathers. Alas for us! 
if we are insensibly sliding away from their polity, into a more 
powerful centralization, where leading minds can have fuller 
scope to rule, as in other dynasties. 

We think this objectionable mode of wording was an over- 
sight on the part of the Council, and that they did not intend, 
though they seem to express, that their utterance comes from the 
Churches themselves, all the Churches of the land. But this 
oversight, and the consequent misunderstandings arising, only 
show more clearly the anticipated danger from all such central 
movements, especially the danger of the name Council. No 
sooner had the body decided upon that ominous and somewhat 
pretentious title, than it seemed to fall at once into the error feared 
of talking as if it were really a Council, and entitled to give 
advice to Churches, and speak in their name, and as if it had 
the authority of letters missive on the particular points. 

The whole current discussion over this matter arises from the 
mistake of some (helped on by the unfortunate mode of expres- 
sion introducing the constitution), that the Oberlin action com- 
mits the individual Churches and the denomination at large ; 
and that this committal is to a new basis of simply Evangelical 
control, as well as fellowship. Whereas the Council did not 
and could not act for the Churches; and it did not and could 
not make any such change of base. All error is saved, by 
marking well the distinction between fellowship and control. We 
have no “new departure.” We have only added this National 
Council, as a fifth wheel to our coach, an extra patent device, 
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(which already jolts us with its working),—namely, one wheel 
of an omnibus, which some of us are watching curiously, to 
see if it would not be full as well to get a complete omnibus 
itself! 

As a denomination, we need perhaps a “ Congregational 
Union ” of the churches, such as they have in England; but 
we have always and justly shrunk from a National Council. 
So says a work issued by the Congregational Publishing 
Society of Boston. Let us heed such advice. Let us have 
one thing or another; either a simply Evangelical Alliance, 
or a general Convention representing the Congregational polity 
only, or a Convocation purely denominational both in faith and 
polity. Let us not attempt a mongrel production, really one 
thing, but claiming to be another, and so bringing the world’s 
laugh upon our nondescript “ National Council.” It is not too 
late to amend the title, and (in proper negotiation with the 
owners of the name) to start our national work anew, as the 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 





Sectarian Symbols. 


Article VIL—SECTARIAN SYMBOLS. 


WE publish in this issue of the New Englander an Article 
[Art. VI, pp. 726-744] which may do good by the exposure 
which it incidentally makes of the folly inseparable from any 
attempt to institute a sectarian Congregationalism. It reminds 
us that we have not done all our duty in relation to the present 
bearings of that distinctive element in the Congregational 
polity, which the authors of the Cambridge Platform attempted 
to elaborate in their chapter ‘Of the Communion of Churches 
one with another.” Six months ago, or more, we began to write 
what might have been in some sort an appendix to the Article 
in our April number, from a valued contributor, on the Oberlin 
Council; but we were too busy to finish. We now find our- 
selves recalled to the unfinished task by a new contributor, . 
whose article is on some points clear and convincing, and 
nowhere more so than where he refutes himself The Article, if 
its positive merits were far less than they are, would be worth 
publishing as an example of the mistakes into which a clear- 
sighted man may fall by assuming that it is the right and the 
duty of churches to be sectarian. We regard it as a valuable 
illustration of the perplexity—to some minds almost ludicrous— 
which has arisen, within and without the fellowship of the 
Congregational churches, concerning the significance and effect 
of the so-called Doctrinal Basis in the constitution of the pro- 
posed triennial convention to be called a National Council. 

Much of that perplexity arises from an easy misconception. 
It seems to be assumed by some who ought to know better, as 
well as by many whose ignorance is more excusable, that Con- 
gregationalism (especially since it is now to be represented in a 
sort of General Assembly, meeting under the name of Na- 
tional Council) instead of being as it once was, and as the word 
implies, the antithesis of Nationalism in church polity, and of 
all provincial, synodical, or classical church goverment, is only 
a name to denote one particular method of governing a certain 
ecclesiastical unity territorially coéxtensive with the nation. 

VOL. XXXI. 49 
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The assumption, underlying the perplexity, is that the Congre- 
gational churches are an organized sect with doctrinal standards 
to distinguish them from other sects, instead of being simply 
so many several churches of Christ, each complete and dis- 
tinct; each deriving its powers, not in driblets of concession 
from a superior judicatory, but in plenitude from Him who is 
Head over all things to the Church; each independent of all 
other churches, save as independent nations are mutually de- 
pendent in their relations of intercourse and neighborhood ; 
and each holding intercourse with other churches according 
to its needs and opportunities, and according to its own discern- 
ment of what Christ requires. Thus, some Methodists on the 
one hand, and some Presbyterians on the other, forgetting, 
or having never known, what the Congregational polity is and 
must be, have imagined that because the National Council does 
not set up some old syntagma of dogmatic theology, such as 
the Westminister Confession, or the Savoy Declaration, and 
establish it as the standard of faith and doctrine for all Congre- 
gationalists, those who bear that name are henceforth to be 
numbered as belonging to one of the anti-Calvinistic denomina- 
tions. Some Congregationalists, even—or men who have thought 
that they were Congregationalists—seem to think that, since 
the adoption of that Doctrinal Basis, there is no knowing whether 
they themselves are or are not Calvinists as their fathers were. 
Perhaps some such souls are waiting for the interpretation of 
the Doctrinal Basis to be settled, so that they may know what 
it is which they themselves believe. 

We have adverted to this matter for the purpose of saying 
that the harmless sentence which describes so vaguely the 
agreement of the churches represented at Oberlin, is not a con- 
fession of faith to be imposed on all Congregationalists, nor a 
standard of orthodoxy by which ministers or churches, institu- 
tions or individuals, are to be measured and tested. The breadth 
of this Doctrinal Basis, if to any it seems too broad, impairs 
no man’s liberty to be as narrow as his conscience may require 
him to be. Nor is any man, to whom it may seem too narrow, 
forbidden to be as much broader as he can make himself. 
There is no church, no association or conference of churches, 
no theological seminary, no individual teacher of theology or 
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pastor of a church, whose views of Christian doctrine have been 
reformed, or whose ecclesiastico-theological relations and sym- 
pathies have been modified in even the slightest degree by 
anything in that constitution. Churches, pastors, colleges, theo- 
logical seminaries, and theologians, are no less Calvinistic, and 
no more, than they were before the assembling of the Oberlin 
Council. If it be said that they are not now bound to profess 
their acceptance of the body of divinity in Calvin’s Institutes, 
or of that in the Westminster Assembly’s Catechisms, the 
ready answer is that, notoriously, they were not so bound 
before. No feature of the Congregational polity is more 
characteristic, or more essential to its being, than its repudiation 
of all human standards imposed as tests of orthodoxy or as 
conditions of Christian fellowship, by whatever authority. 
Nothing indicates more clearly some ignorance or inconside- 
rateness in relation to first principles than when Congregation- 
alists begin to talk as if there had been, or might be, some 
synod or assembly sufficiently powerful either to bring the 
churches under such a bondage or to release them from it. 
John Cotton said, two hundred and thirty years ago, ‘“ We have 
reason to thank God that we desire not to be accounted Catho- 
lies or Hierarchies, nor stand members of a diocesan, or pro- 
vincial, or cathedral, or national church, but bear witness against 
them all ;—that He hath given us churches and congregational 
assemblies by his covenant, to worship him in all his holy or- 
dinances ;—that he hath given us to look for no laws but his 
word, no rules and forms of worship but such as he hath set 
down in his word; NO PLATFORM OF DOCTRINE but such as 
are held forth in the words of the prophets and apostles.”"* Was 
not John Cotton a sound Congregationalist? 

There are certain historic names which serve to denominate 
distinct systems of theological opinion,—such as Sabellian, 
Arian, Pelagian, and Augustinian. The names of some memo- 
rable theologians since the Reformation—for example, Calvin, 
Arminius, Edwards, and Hopkins—have been used in this 
way. But certain other names that figure in ecclesiastical his- 








* Quoted in Felt’s Eccl. History of New England (published by the Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication), p. 415. 
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tory—Presbyterian for example, or Episcopalian—are derived 
from distinct systems of church polity, and represent differ- 
ences in the method of ordering and governing the Christian 
commonwealth. In regard to these two classes of names, 
nothing is more obvious than that no name of the former class 
is, or can be, precisely equivalent with any name of the latter 
class. Dr. Samuel Clark was at once an Arian and an Episco- 
palian ; but all Arians are not Episcopalians, nor are all Episco- 
palians Arians. Everybody knows that a member or a minister 
of the Anglican communion may be, theologically, an Arminian 
or a Calvinist, a Lutheran or a Hopkinsian, without ceasing to 
be, ecclesiastically, a jure divino Episcopalian. Nor is there 
any inseparable bond between Presbyterianism and some 
distinctive system of orthodoxy. The Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians have eliminated certain doctrines from their edition of the 
Westminister Confession, but in so doing they did not cease to 
be Presbyterians. On the European continent, as well as in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the history of Pyresbyterianism shows 
that the name represents not at all a certain body of theological 
opinions, but simply a certain polity. Not individuals only, 
but presbyteries and synods holding fast that polity, have 
become Arminians and even Arians without losing their right 
to the Presbyterian name. What is so manifestly true of Pres- 
byterianism and Episcopalianism is much more true of Con- 
gregationalism. The name is not theological but simply 
ecclesiastical. Nothing is more indisputable than that Armin- 
ians as well as Calvinists of all schools, old and new, have 
been and may be Congregationalists. We go farther. A Con- 
gregational Church—say John Cotton's, the First Church in 
Boston—if it retains the Congregational polity, does not lose its 
right to that name by any change in its doctrinal theology. It 
may go far astray, it may find itself excluded from communion 
with the neighbor churches, but the only intelligent way to 
deny that it is a Congregational church is to deny that it isa 
church at all. 

We must be allowed to insist on these rudimental ideas, even 
at the risk of repetition. A simply Christian church, self- 
governed under Christ, is a Congregational church. Christian 
believers agreeing to meet statedly for Christian worship, to 
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order their affairs according to the examples and precepts given 
in the New Testament, and to uphold and help each other in 
the Christian life, are a church, and he who is Head over all 
things has given to no hierarchy, to no primate or prelate, to no 
national or synodical assembly, and to no classical presbytery, 
any “power of the keys”’—any right to admit or exclude, to 
censure or absolve, to ordain or depose—which he has not 
given to that brotherhood meeting together in his name. Such 
a church claims no control over other churches; nor, standing 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made it free, does it 
permit itself to be controled by any exterior power. Yet it 
acknowledges and practices, according to its opportunities and 
its light, certain duties of fellowship which churches owe to 
each other as churches of Christ. There is the comprehensive 
duty of mutual recognition and respect, including the comity 
of admitting each other’s members to occasional communion, 
and of dismissing and receiving members from one to another ; 
and there are such duties as that of giving and receiving 
advice in matters of common concern or in cases of special diffi- 
culty, and that of codperating against wickedness or misery 
and of helping each other especially in efforts for the advance- 
ment of the gospel. 

What then have such churches to do with any sectarian 
symbol? So long as they are simply and purely churches of 
Christ—nothing less, nothing more—each self-governed un- 
der Christ and none of them governing another—who can make 
them into a sect? How can they be anything else than the one 
Catholic Church of Christ organizing itself in various places, 
under the simplest forms, as a visible institution? There may 
be, and will be, differences among them—differences in the 
order of worship and the forms of administration—differences 
in intelligence and culture, and in the special type of religious 
experience as modified by cultare—differences in respect to 
strictness or laxity of discipline—differences in the degree and 
the methods of Christian activity—differences on disputed 
points of Christian doctrine. Such differences may cause an 
interruption of fellowship between one church and another, or 
between many on one side and many on the other side. A few 
of them, or many, may confederate themselves into a sect with 
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an imposed liturgy or an imposed confession of doctrinal belief; 
but at whatever moment they attempt such a thing, they be- 
gin to depart from the first principle of Congregationalism. 
Instead of being each self-governed under Christ, they are con- 
triving how to govern each other. They are not satisfied with 
being simply local churches of Christ—nothing less, nothing 
more; they therefore cease to be Congregational churches pure 
and simple, and have become Congregational churches of a cer- 
tain sect or schism, with an inevitable necessity of choosing or 
receiving some distinctive surname. However close their con- 
federation may be, and however numerous or powerful, they 
cannot coerce any church into it, nor will the churches that 
stand aloof from them be any less Congregational than they. 
Let us come then to the question of creeds inchurches. We 
take the word “ creed” as signifying not a simple profession of 
personal faith in Christ and his gospel (like the old tradition 
called the Apostles’ Creed), but a doctrinal formulary, such as 
the creeds of Congregational churches in this country generally 
are. The first question is, whether such a creed is a good thing 
in a church. We answer, A church cannot be intelligently 
formed without a mutual understanding among those who are 
forming it as to the distinctive truths of the religion which is to 
be the bond of their union. It is not enough that they recog- 
nize the being of a personal God, and intend to maintain some 
sort of public worship. They are to be a church of Christ; 
and they must ask each other, Who is Christ? What do we 
want of him? What do we hope from him? What is his 
relation to the intercourse between our souls and God? What 
is his place in our theory of the universe? What do we mean 
when we call ourselves by his name and profess to believe in 
him? They cannot intelligently and honestly agree to be a 
church of Christ, without a substantial agreement in their 
answers to such questions as these. No plausible reason can 
be given why their agreement in belief concerning Christ and 
his gospel may not, for the sake of clearness and definiteness, 
be written down in a series of doctrinal propositions ; nor why 
in their act of covenanting with each other, they should not 
formally express their assent to that summary of their united 
belief, so that “ with one mind and one mouth they may glorify 
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God.” By their recognition of each other’s Christian character, 
and their mutual agreement to be a church of Christ, they 
become incorporated under the New Testament, the only char- 
ter of their rights and duties; and under that charter they pro- 
ceed to the election and ordination of their officers, both “ bishops 
and deacons.” Then comes the question concerning the admis- 
sion of new members into this divinely chartered institution. 
We are not required to discuss that question here, for we are 
writing, as Congregationalists, to those who profess, at least, 
that they hold fast the first principles of the Congregational 
church-theory. The language of the Cambridge Platform 
(A.D. 1648) serves our purpose. 


“1. The doors of the churches of Christ upon earth do not, by God’s appoint- 
ment, stand so wide open that all sorts of people, good or bad, may freely enter 
therein at their pleasure ; but such as are admitted thereto as members ought to 
be examined and tried first whether they be fit and meet to be received into 
church society or not.” 

“2. The things which are requisite to be found in all church members are 
repentance from sin, and faith in Jesus Christ; and therefore these are the things 
whereof men are to be examined at their admission into the church, and which 
then they must profess and hold forth in such sort as may satisfy rational charity 
that the things are there indeed.” 

“3. The weakest measure of faith is to be accepted in those that desire to be 
admitted into the church; because weak Christians, if sincere, have the substance 
of that faith, repentance and holiness which is required in church members; and 
[because] such have most need of the ordinances for their confirmation and 
growth in grace.” “Such charity and tenderness is to be used, as the weakest 
Christian, if sincere, may not be excluded or discouraged. Severity of examina- 
tion is to be avoided.” Cambridge Platform, ch. xii. 


The church, then,—the society of believers which has been 
constituted by the mutual engagement of the members to be a 
church of Christ, “joining themselves, by a covenant of the 
Lord, into a church estate, in the fellowship of the gospel, to 
walk in all his ways made known or to be made known unto 
them”*—has no right to receive as members all sorts of people 
good or bad; nor has it, as Christ’s church, a right to shut out 
any who upon examination “ profess and hold forth in such sort 
as may satisfy rational charity” their repentance from sin, and 
their faith in Jesus Christ. In other words, it must require of 


* Such was the covenant of the Pilgrim Fathers. See Bradford's History, p. 9. 
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candidates for admission a credible profession of faith, <A 
credible profession must be, in some measure certainly, an in- 
telligent profession, for “how shall they believe on him of 
whom they have not heard?” Such a profession includes some 
satisfactory answer to the question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 
All the questions about Christ and salvation which the original 
members of that church (as we have just represented) answered 
to each other before entering into the covenant which made 
them a body-politic under Christ, are the questions which 
should be answered satisfactorily, in some way, by any who are 
afterward received as members. Nor is there any good reason 
why a new member may not, at his reception into the brother- 
hood, express his assent (if he can without any painful scruple) 
to the same series of doctrinal propositions in which the original 
members expressed their belief concerning Christ and his gospel, 
and to which they publicly assented in their solemn covenant- 
ing with each other and with Christ. It is thus that the forms 
which, under the name of Confessions of Faith, are ordinarily 
used at the admission of members into our Congregational 
Churches, have originated. They were not invented or im- 
posed as tests that would detect and exclude “ him that is weak 

in the faith.” It is only by usurpation and a heedless depar- 
ture from first principles that they can be used for the purpose 
of shutting out of the church any applicant for admission who 
is regarded as holding forth, intelligently and sincerely, repen- 
tance from sin and faith in Christ. Inasmuch as “the weakest 

measure of faith, if sincere, is to be accepted in those that de- 
sire to be admitted into the church "—inasmuch as “ weak 

Christians, if sincere, have the substance of that faith, repent- 

ance and holiness which is required in church members” — 
inasmuch as “such have most need of the ordinances for their 
confirmation and growth in grace ’—such a person ought never 
to be debarred from the church because of his being too 
scrupulous to adopt as the expression of his faith, some pre- 

scribed formula, one, for example, including the phrase so often 

found in these confessions, that “God jor his own glory hath 

foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.” ‘The phrase, if we may 

explain it, is in our judgment true; but shall a devout believer 

who cannot be convinced that it does not make God supremely 

selfish, be therefore shut out of the church? 
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But churches, as well as individual believers, have occasion 
to make profession of their faith, When a new church is insti- 
tuted according to the usages of New England, it asks recogni- 
tion and the right hand of fellowship from a council of neighbor 
churches ; and, for the satisfaction of that council and its con- 
stituency, it must present not only such documents and other 
evidence as will attest the orderliness of the organization, but 
also a confession of faith, so well considered and definite as 
will show what views of Christ and of salvation from sin, what 
theory of Christianity—in a word, what doctrines—it rests upon 
and expects to inculcate in the training of its catechumens and 
to maintain by its pastors and teachers) Such a confession 
may be as extended, as minute in its specifications, as technical 
in the use of language, and as hard to be understood, as the 
voluminous standard of the various Presbyterian churches, 
without encroaching on anybody’s Christian liberty; for it is 
not given out to be imposed on the Lord’s free people as a con- 
dition of communion. It is not a standard by which other 
churches are to be measured and judged, but simply a state- 
ment on which other churches are invited to pass a charitable 
judgment. The question for the council and its constituent 
churches, and for all churches that may have occasion to take 
cognizance of the document, is not, “‘ Do we adopt this as the 
confession of our faith ?—nor, ‘Do we certify these views of 
Christian doctrine as entirely correct ?”—but only, “ Shall we 
recognize this church as a true church of Christ with which we 
can safely hold communion?” If a church has set down among 
its articles of belief a proposition which implies that Christ did 
not give himself a ransom for all, and that God is not earnestly 
inviting all men to believe and be saved, the question is not 
whether we ourselves believe that dogma, but only whether we 
can acknowledge, as evangelical and worthy to participate in 
the communion of the saints, a church which has been misled 
by logic and metaphysics into the profession of a dogma so 
inconsistent with every aspect of the gospel recorded in the 
Scriptures. 

We have, then, two distinct uses of what are called church 
creeds. First, It is fit, though not indispensable, for a church to 
have a form of words in which those whom it receives as mem- 
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bers may be allowed to make the public profession of their 


faith. Such a form (we hardly need say) should be brief, 
simple, and with as little as possible of technical theology,— 
a profession of personal faith in Christ and in the offers and 
promises of the gospel. Instead of saying, ‘‘ I believe that there 
is a God,” it should say, “I believe ex God.” Instead of lay- 
ing down a proposition about the trinity of persons in the unity 
of the Godhead, it should express a believer’s confidence in the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, the one God of our 
salvation. Instead of defining carefully the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, it should express reliance on Christ who is 
the propitiation for our sins. From beginning to end it should 


be not logical or doctrinal, but devotional, the utterance of 


religious trust and hope. But, secondly, a church may be con- 
vinced that for other uses it needs another sort of confession. 
It desires to be in relations of intimate confidence and codpera- 
tion with other churches, and for their sake it may be required 
to set forth either in words of its own, or by reference to some 
recognized summary of orthodoxy, the system of doctrines 
which it derives from the Scriptures. It may find itself charged 
with unsoundness of doctrine, or called to protest against errors 
which are directly or remotely subversive of the gospel, and 
for such uses it may reasonably have its more or less extended 
confession of faith in the form of doctrinal statements. Such a 
confession or summary of Christian doctrine should represent 
what the church holds as a body, and need not imply that all 
who dissent in any particular from the confession are to be 
exscinded. 

Creeds of this doctrinal sort may have an imporiant relation 
to “the communion of churches one with another.” The 
churches of New England were in the beginning close-commun- 
ion churches. Only in times comparatively recent have they, 
and other Psdobaptist churches of the Congregational polity, 
learned that there are degrees of intimacy in the intercourse of 
churches mutually recognized as “evangelical.” They now 
use a large, and sometimes a loose, liberality in their invitations 
to the Lord’s table, and in permitting preachers supposed to be 
evangelical to officiate in their assemblies. But there are still 
some acts of communion which are practicable only among 
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churches walking in the same order and holding substantially 
the same system of doctrines. The communion practiced by 
our churches in the ordination or dismission of their pastors, 
and in the giving and receiving of advice about difficult cases 
of discipline, is of this kind. Congregational churches have 
adopted, also, as part of their communion one with another, cer- 
tain new methods of mutual helpfulness and of codperation in 
the work of Christ. Stated conferences of churches are per- 
haps the most important of these new methods, and the most 
hopeful, being directly tributary to the life of the churches so 





confederated. This method of communion is in its nature 
limited. It presupposes a certain measure of agreement both 
in polity and in doctrine. Accordingly the constitution of 
such a conference, while carefully disowning all authority leg- 
islative or judicial, intimates in some way that only Congrega- 
tional churches are expected to confederate under it; and each 
conference stands on some “doctrinal basis,” either formally 
incorporated into the constitution or unequivocally understood. 
But the “doctrinal basis,” even if elaborated in the form of a 
confession of faith, is not a test imposed upon the members of 
the conference; nobody is required to say that it is the confes- 
sion of his faith. Neither the delegates nor the churches that 
send them are measured by it to ascertain their orthodoxy. 
What then is the use of it? Just this: It shows what the con- 
ference is, and what it intends. This free association, called a 
conference, has no authority over the churches and desires 
none. It is constituted simply by elective affinity. If it pub- 
lishes any confession of faith, it does so not by way of dictation 
to anybody, but only that the churches may be its judges, and 
may decide for themselves whether it is worthy of their confi- 
dence. They are invited not to show whether they can say 
“Shibboleth,” but to judge whether they can edify each other 
by this method of communion. 

Now the National Council, to be convened every third 
year after 1871, is, on a large scale, just what those stated 
conferences are on a small scale. Like them, it carefully 
disowns all control over the churches or over individuals, and 
guards itself against every temptation to usurp either legislative 
or judicial authority. It is a perfectly free confederacy of 
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churches for codperation and mutual helpfulness. It does not 
propose to take away—nor can it take away—from any church, 
any local conference of churches, or any State conference, the 
right of withdrawing from it at any moment. Thus it com- 
mends itself to the confidence of the churches, traditionally 
and wisely jealous for their independent self-government. But 
those churches, jealous for Congregationalism, are also jealous 
for the gospel. They do not receive, to such communion as 
the National Council proposes, every self-governed society 
which calls itselfa church, They recognize the historic fact that 
some of the ancient churches in New England have lapsed into 
Unitarianism without renouncing their independent self-gov- 
ernment, and have become not only the nucleus but the chief 
support of “the Unitarian denomination” in the United States, 
which is as really a Congregational body as “the Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster,” in Ireland, is a Presbyterian body. They 
know that the “ Universalist denomination” consists of independ- 
ent congregations that call themselves churches. They are not 
ignorant that all the Antipeedobaptist churches, and all that 
insist on immersion as the only baptism, are strictly Congreg- 
ational churches; nor that among the various “ Baptist denom- 
inations,” regular and irregular, there are all varieties of 
doctrine—frantic Antinomianism at one extreme, and mere 
Unitarianism at the other. Just here is the propriety of some 
“doctrinal basis” for the National Council. Some churches are 
invited to confederate under this constitution, and to meet by 
delegation every third year for consultation in order to more 
efficient action in a common cause. What churches? Not all 
that accept the Congregational polity, but only such as are 
Evangelical in doctrine. Not all Evangelical and Orthodox 
churches, but only such as are at the same time Congregational. 
The doctrinal character, therefore, of the churches invited to 
share in the benefits of this confederation is described by 
saying that “their interpretation [of the Scriptures] is in sub- 
stantial accordance with the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith commonly called Evangelical, held in our own churches 
from the early times, and sufficiently set forth by former 
councils.” These words, following a recognition of the Scrip- 
tures as the sole authority in religion, are the entire doctrinal 
basis of the Triennial Council. 
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We frankly confess that as an expression of doctrinal agree- 
ment this formula is, beyond all precedents known to us, 
empty of definite meaning. Whether it means less or more 
than absolute silence would have meant, is a question on which 
antiquaries may dispute in some distant age hereafter, but on 
which we hazard no opinion. The single word, Evangelical, or 
Orthodox, without any explanation, would have been com- 
paratively definite; but if the intention had been to say nothing 
in particular, while seeming to say something, the formula as it 
stands would have been exceedingly felicitous. What the 
intention was of the committee which contrived that exquisite 
collocation of words, or what was the intention of the assembly 
which adopted it by a vote, we could not say without being 
liable to the charge of temerity,—perhaps not without seeming 
to express a disrespectful sentiment which we do not feel. 
Taking the words in their successive clauses, we find, first, that 
the Congregational churches invited to codperate under the 
constitution are those whose interpretation of the Scriptures is 
“in substantial accordance with the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith;”’ secondly, that the great doctrines of the 
Christian faith with which the interpretation of the Scriptures 
by the aforesaid churches is in substantial accordance are 
“commonly called Evangelical ;” thirdly, that these doctrines, 
commonly called Evangelical, have been held in our own 
churches from the early times; fourthly, that they have been 
sufficiently set forth by former councils; and, ji/thly, that 
what they are the authors of the constitution do not tell us, 
preferring, evidently, that every particular church be at liberty 
to determine the question according to its own knowledge of 
theology and of dogmatic history. 

But, on the whole, awkward as this formula is, we are 
compelled to doubt whether the committee that framed it, or 
the assembly that voted it, could have done much better. 
Somehow, the impression is made that the constitution invites 
to its National Council not the Unitarian churches, nor the 
assemblies of Univeralists, nor the synagogues of Judaism, 
be they ever so Congregational in the management of their 
affairs, but only such Congregational churches of the United 
States as are commonly called Orthodox, or Evangelical. 
What more do we want? If the National Council were to 
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have control over the churches—if it were to have the power of 
determining who shall be ordained to office in the churches, 
who shall be authenticated as qualified to preach the gospel, 
and who shall be received to communion or excluded—if it 
were to be a court of appeals in trials for heresy—in brief, if 
instead of three thousand distinct and self-governing churches, 
we were to have one church distributed into three thousand 
assemblies under one government, a sectarian church geograph- 
ically co-extensive with the nation, and making proselytes to 
its “denomination” in other lands—then some doctrinal 
standard besides the Bible and the Spirit of Christ in His 
churches, would be necessary—or, at least would be possible. 
But all these matters, pertaining either to the internal government 
of churches, or to their communion one with another, are left just 
where they were “from the early times’”—just where they 
would be if the National Council had never been thought of. 
Every church will continue to administer the law of Christ 
according to its own judgment. Every church will choose its 
bishops and deacons, and ordain them as heretofore, according 
to the grace given to it. Churches will give and receive advice 
as heretofore, at their discretion. Associated pastors will con- 
tinue to examine and approbate (or, as the word goes, license) 
candidates for the ministry, and they will do this under rules 
of their own making, and according to their own ideas of what 
constitutes fitness for the work of preaching. The standing of 
a church as Evangelical or non-Evangelical—the question 
whether it shall be counted in or counted out when the con- 
stituency of the National Council is to be reckoned up—will be 
a question for neighboring churches, and not for any higher 
judicature. The churches to be represented in that triennial 
synod of elders and messengers are not an organized and 
governed sect ; and for that reason they neither have nor need 
to have sectarian symbols. 

Some are anxious to know how the churches, notoriously 
though freely Calvinistic from the beginning, will retain their 
“distinctive doctrines,” unless it be maintained that the Na- 
tional Council stands on a sectarian basis. They think it will 
be “hard to see how a pastor is to know what he is authorized 
to teach” if the “ doctrinal basis” is understood to be, like that 
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of the Tract Society, only Evangelical. ‘Every shade of Cal- 
vinistic or predestinarian faith is to be put into the shade” (they 
say), if a church that is not clear on the doctrine of the Divine 
decrees, or that of the perseverance of all saints, can be repre- 
sented in the National Council. In friendly deference to such 
a feeling, we may be allowed to say that, if the churches con- 
tinue to be Evangelical in doctrine, and to demand that their 
ministers shall be not flashy and fluent speakers only but 
thinkers, well educated in theology, their Calvinism will take 
care of itself; and we say, farther, that the pastor who must 
have a satisfactory interpretation of that singular combination of 
phrases called “the doctrinal basis,” in order “to know what 
he is authorized to teach,” should be advised te “ go a fishing” 
rather than to pursue a work for which he is unfit. A man 
may hold all the theology of John Wesley (shallow as his theo- 
logy would seem to Edwards or to Taylor), and yet be far more 
fit for the pastoral office in one of our churches or for a seat in 
our National Council, than the man who, not being able to 
discover a sectarian symbol for his rule of faith, does not know 
that he is authorized to teach whatever the Bible teaches, and 
that he must teach it whether men will hear or forbear. Surely 
every Congregational pastor, if he knows at all what Congrega- 
tionalism is in its genius and history, acknowledges that God’s 
commission to him is not, Teach what the symbol of your de- 
nomination authorizes,—but, “Preach the preaching that I 
bid thee.” 

There are men, we are sorry to say, who seem to think that 
their relation to Christ, whether as ministers of his gospel or as 
disciples, is, and can be, only through a sectarian organization. 
The conception of a church belonging directly to Christ, in- 
stead of belonging to him through its connection with one of 
the organized sects, seems to be quite beyond the range of their 
thinking. If any such are among the readers of what we are 
writing, we say to them that the legitimate definition of a 
Congregational church is that it is a church of Christ and noth- 
ing else—a church belonging directly to Christ and independent 
of sectarian symbols and sectarian arrangements. Such 
churches accept a doctrine not because it is Calvinistic or 
Arminian, Edwardean or Wesleyan, but only because it is 
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Evangelical. In like manner their polity is simply what they 
find in the New Testament, the Evangelical polity, and nothing 
else. On the basis of the gospel as given in the New Testa- 
ment—the doctrine which is according to godliness, and the order 
of the gospel—they have communion one with another, and com- 
munion as far as it is practicable with churches which, having 
added sectarianism to the gospel, hold forth the compound in 
their sectarian symbols. What was attempted by the earliest 
English Congregationalists—the martyrs and confessors under 
Elizabeth, the exiles in Holland, the Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England—was simply to fall back upon the gospel and nothing 
else. Their ideal was Evangelical truth and Evangelical order. 
If they were exclusively Calvinists, it was because they did not 
recognize the distinctive doctrine of Whitgift or Laud as 
Evangelical. If they were Separatists from the Church of Eng- 
land, it was for a polity that was to be Evangelical and noth- 
ing else. What they proposed to themselves, what they at- 
tempted as an example to Christendom, was “ union on a simply 
Evangelical basis of polity as well as doctrine.” The pole-star 
by which they steered was “ gospel rules and patterns ;” and so 
far as those who call themselves Congregationalists swerve from 
the purely Evangelical basis, and attempt to be a sect among 
the sects, and to rejoice in sectarian symbols, “by so many 
degrees.” as John Davenport might say, “will the compass of 
their conclusions vary toward the antarctic.” 

















Notes and Comments. 


Articte VII.—NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


In a review of Récit Pune Sceur, in the January number of the 
New Englander, we called attention to a discrepancy between the 
original French edition of Messrs. Didier & Co., of Paris, and an 
English translation published in this country by the Catholic 
Publication Society of New York. In Récit d’une Seeur—the 
original Memoir of Alexandrine de la Ferronnays, written by her 
sister, Mrs. Craven—the Profession of Faith is given which she 
made when she abjured Protestantism and submitted to the 
toman Catholic Church. It is a document which she signed in 
the presence of at least six persons, whose names are appended as 
witnesses, Our statement in the January number was that this 
Profession of Faith was such an one as we should suppose would 
naturally have been drawn up at this time for Alexandrine by 
those whom she had selected as her spiritual advisers, It is ex- 
pressed in very general terms, and there is nothing to alarm her 
prejudices and nothing which would appear especially distasteful 
to one in her situation whose life had been spent out of the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church, and who was not yet very 
far advanced in her faith.” But in the English translation of 
which we have spoken—called A Sister’s Story—a very different 
document is inserted as the Profession of Faith which Alexandrine 
made on this occasion; and the names of the same six persons are 
appended as witnesses. In view of this manifest discrepancy, and 
the fact that this last document with its minute details with 
regard to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church seems 
under the circumstances of the case somewhat unnatural and even 
suspicious, we said that it was incumbent in the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society to offer an explanation, In the “Literary Bulletin” 
of the Catholic World, for April, the following reply was made. 
“The Catholic Publication Society’s edition is printed exactly, 
word for word, from the first London edition, published by the 
respectable house of Bentley, in three volumes. If any deviation 
from the French was made, the Catholic Publication Society did 
not make it, but followed the London edition in good faith.” 
This statement was of course enough to clear the society of 
responsibility in the matter; but they went further and offered to 
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write to Miss Bowles, the translator, for an explanation. In due 
time the following letter was received from her. 


“65a Davies St., BERKELEY SqQ., 
Lonpow, W., March 18th, 1872. 
“Sir: The ‘Profession of Faith’ in the first edition (3 vols.) of A Sister's Story 
was the correct one, given me by Mrs. Craven herself. I think she said it was 
incorrectly given in Didier’s editions, having been copied from those commonly 
used. She was very particular in writing it out herself for A Sister’s Story. Mr. 
Bentley published the one vol. edition in a singular manner, without referring to me 
at all, and I never knew why he had shortened the ‘Profession.’ I have never 
compared the editions, but possibly there are other mistakes. 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
Emity Bow es.” 


This letter is rather curt, and is in several respects ambiguous, 
It throws the responsibility, however, of substituting one docu- 
ment for another on Mrs, Craven. According to the letter, the 
Profession of Faith which appears in the English translation is the 
one which was used on the occasion in question. How then came 
another Profession to be substituted for it in the original Memoir? 
It is not enough to say that it was “copied from those commonly 
used,” for it is evident that Mrs, Craven had the genuine Profes- 
sion in her possession,and that she consulted it at the time of 
writing the book, for she was able to give the names of the six 
persons who witnessed it, and in the exact order in which they 
‘signed, Are we to understand, then, that it is Mrs. Craven who 
is responsible for knowingly substituting one document for an- 
other? If not, who is responsible? Did Messrs. Didier & Co. 
assume to mutilate a solemn document attested by witnesses? If 
‘80, were they ever called to an account for so high-handed a pro- 
ceeding ? 




















Notices of New Books. 


Articte IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


A Farrurc. Mrinistry.*—It is well that the faithful ministries 
of such comparatively young men as Scudder, and Holmes, and 
Tyler,t should find their faithful recorders, and not be left alone to 
the silent record of men’s hearts. Leonard Swain, whose eloquent 
lips and burning heart were but so recently stilled in death, should 
ere this have found a biographer, or at least an editor, of a few of 
his characteristic sermons. These would have been a rich contri- 
bution to American homiletical literature. Great feelings, thoughts, 
and energies were concentrated in the brief careers of those true 
preachers of Christ’s gospel. They set their eye on the work of 
their “high calling in Christ Jesus,” and halted not till it was 
won. In the book before us we miss some of the sermons which 
once moved and delighted audiences, raising them above them- 
selves into a purer atmosphere, like the discourse on “ Elijah on 
Horeb,” yet we recognize in the examples selected fair specimens 
of the ordinary style of John Milton Holmes’ preaching. We 
wish we could recognize as well his features in the photograph por- 
trait. His was a style that kindled as it went. It was a rolling 
fire of emotion and thought. There was a living spirit in it. He 
flung himself into his theme, mind, heart, and soul. His rhetoric 
was sometimes turgid and his style redundant and careless, but 
it glowed with a deep spiritual purpose and a sanctified imagina- 
tion. The sermon entitled “Satisfied in Heaven” is full of this 
elevated imagination, this impassioned utterance of a believing 
and consecrated heart. We have supposed that his Christian 
name, “ John Milton,” had a real influence upon his literary charac- 
ter. He clothed his thoughts on spiritual themes in the orotund 
and full-mouthed diction of Milton’s poetry. With this tendency 
to the florid, he could be terse also, saying plain truths in a direct, 


* A Faithful Ministry. Sermons by Joun Mivton Hotes, for eight years pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Jersey City, N. J., 1861-1869, with a Com- 
memorative Sermon by G. BucKINGHAM WILLCOXx. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Commemorative Sermon, by GzorGE B. Bacon. New Haven, Conn.: Chas. C. 
Chatfield & Co. 1872. 

+ We understand that a volume of sermons by -the late Rev. Jas. B. Tyler is to 
be published. 
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pungent way. His theory of preaching was, however, too serious 
an one to admit of much of the genial element or play of wit 
in his sermons. He curbed himself here too much. If he had 
been as true to himself in his style as he was in his feeling, and 
had trusted to the free conversational form in which he spoke 
extemporaneously, his sermons would have been the better for it. 

His ministry began in 1861, that year of conflict, doubt, and 
gloom. It was baptized in the fire of patriotism and martyrdom. 
He was a loyal soldier at his own post of duty, where many around 
him were wavering or false. In the biographical sketch that 
opens the volume it is related that, when the draft was ordered 
and the enrollment begun, the enrolling officer called at his 
residence, and as soon as he made his business known, Mr. Holmes 
replied, “Put me down as John Milton Holmes, born on the 
island of Sheppy, on the east coast of England, aged 31 years, 
able-bodied and willing.” When his name was drawn, “the first 
from the list,” he was ready to go, and with difficulty was persua- 
ded to remain at home to do manly work in his chosen sphere. 
What he loved, he loved with all his soul. He loved his country, 
his friends, his church, his Saviour. He gave them no half-hearted 
devotion, but was as ready to die for them as to labor for them. 
He loved his alma mater. He kept his college associations and 
friendships alive. At class-meetings and college reunions he was 
running over with exuberant affectionateness, as well as 
kindly mirth and wit. He was the most brilliant light of such 
occasions. He was almost persuaded to leave his beloved people 
and become an instructor at old Yale. It may have been better 
that he did not do so, for he has now set for her sons a pure exam- 
ple, that shines the more brightly from a distance like a star. In 
his ordination sernron he gives a bit of personal biography with 
which we close this notice, only adding that the two discourses by 
the editor, Rev. George B. Bacon, and Mr. Holmes’ successor in 
the pastorate, Rev. G. B. Willcox, are very worthy as well as 
loving memorials of this ardent and eloquent young preacher, who 
dropped when running with all his might to bear the Master’s mes- 
sage to his fellow men. 

“ As I stand to-day and look back upon my past experience, and see the way in 
which my God has led me, I can trace with joy, at every step, the workings of 
His guiding hand preparing me for this hour. Born across the waters, on a far 
distant shore, and carried when a little child into the heart of New England to 
drink from Massachusetts fountains the sacred waters of freedom, intelligence, and 
religion; early instructed in my obligations to God by the teaching and the 
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example of pious parents, one of whom is still a missionary of the cross, and the 
other exalted to be an angel in heaven; obliged when yet a boy to leave home 
and seek my fortune, I knew not whither, often in circumstances of bitter priva- 
tion and friendlessness, God has always cared for me. He raised up angels of 
deliverance. He opened doors of light when all was solid dark. With an intense 
desire to obtain an education, it had been my dream, ever since I was old enough 
to hope, that I might go to Yale College. I went there without academical prepa- 
ration, without means, without any reasonable prospect of success. But God led 
me by a way I knew not, and translated my dreams into reality. When in my 
ignorance and waywardness, I did not acknowledge God’s sovereign care and love, 
when I was seeking only earthly gratification, and was without hope and without 
God in the world, He sweetly drew my wandering will, and showed me the 
blessedness of sins forgiven through the sacrifice of Christ. He enabled me to 
record as the expression of my hope these words ef consecration, ‘O Lord God, I 
believe Thou lovest me, and I love Thee in a feeble way instead. I desire to love 
Thee supremely. I desire communion with Thee, and take courage through the 
life and death of Christ. O God, I dedicate myself to Thee. I will love Thee, 
serve Thee, praise Thee, glorify Thee, in my body and in my soul, now in this life 
and the life that is to come. Oh, help me thus to do for the sake of Jesus Christ.’ 
Gradually my tastes and desires pointed toward the ministry, and I gave up the 
study of the law, which had greatly attracted me. Every kind of obstacle and 
impediment has been removed by God’s blessing upon my strong endeavors, 
and I stand here to-day a living witness of God’s preserving and redeeming mercy, 
testifying with the apostle of old, ‘Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.’” 


Murray’s Szrmons.*—The twenty sermons here gathered, and 
noticed in our last number, we suppose to be fair specimens of the 
preaching now so much resorted to in the pulpit that gives name 
to the volume. That name has been for many years so conspicu- 
ous in connection with orthodoxy in Boston and its vicinity, that 
older readers cannot but think of the earlier and the later styles of 
preaching in the same place as of two “ dispensations,” whatever 
may be thought of either. Such have been the traditions of the 
place, from Dr. Griffin’s lectures to our times, that the present 
pastor must be admitted to have inaugurated a new way if not a 
“new departure.” The book and its author have been already so 
freely noticed, however, both in religious and secular papers, and 
in this journal among others, that we attempt no formal criticism ; 
yet we recur to it as an occasion for dropping two or three hints 
that cannot be untimely. It is no secret that Mr. Murray’s 
“success,” as it is popularly termed, has been a surprise to those 


* Park Street Pulpit. Sermons preached by-WiLLiAM H. Murray. Boston: 
James RB. Osgood & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 372. 
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who knew him in his preparatory course. We advert to the fact 
as another of not a few examples that should abate the positive 
sentences passed beforehand on candidates for the ministry. It 
must be admitted, too, by this time, that his success is something 
more than a sensation of the hour, and that as a preacher he has 
qualifications for a wide and wholesome influence on the masses of 
a city population, which qualifications, however, are not held of as 
much account in the training of theological students as the results 
would seem to warrant. May it not be well for educators to 
consider (as one of them has said) whether such gifts and methods 
as are illustrated in Mr. Murray ought not to receive more atten- 
tion in the work of preparation for the ministry? And further: 
without distinguishing among these sermons, or describing or 
estimating their quality, we call attention to one merit of the style 
which we believe to be of more moment in the work of the pulpit 
than is generally imagined, that is, perspicuity. We mean that 
absolute instant clearness of expression which Dr. Taylor used to 
commemorate in Prof. Stuart as a preacher, saying that he “ not 
only could be understood, but could not be misunderstood.” Even 
writers, addressing only the eye, the reader having time to go 
back upon a sentence or paragraph, fail to get or to keep hold of 
the public mind, whatever other merits they may have, if wanting 
here, as some will find in our day who go out of their way to test 
or perplex or startle by giving unnatural form to a too obvious 
thought. Much more must a speaker, whose meaning is caught as 
soon as uttered or else lost, make himself instantly intelligible. 
He will not be readily understood, and hence will not be generally 
and eagerly listened to, if the meaning is involved in needless 
qualifications or held suspended through successive clauses. It is 
one of the chief merits of H. W. Beecher, though seldom noticed, 
that by the simple structure of his sentences he makes himself 
understood at once. Mr. Murray, too, has this merit, or he would 
not have filled or would not still continue to fill Park Street 
Church with listeners. It is one of the legitimate means by which 
(as Philips is reported to have said of him), he “has got a Boston 
audience by the nape of the neck.” 


Cunnineuam’s Sermons.*—This volume, though of foreign im- 
print, belongs to an edition imported for sale in this country by 


* Sermons, from 1828 to 1860, by the late William Cunningham, D.D., Princi- 
pal and Professor of Church History, New College, Edinburgh. Edited, with a 
Preface, by Rev. J. J. Bonar, Greenock, Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark, 38 George st. 
1872. 8vo, pp. 416. 
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Scribner & Co. Besides the inviting appearance of the type and 
paper, it gives a portrait of the author, photographed from a bust, 
which impresses us as an antique ideal. It seems to us as if we 
had seen him in this country, which we believe he visited some 
years ago, but hitherto he has not been so well known here as 
some of his countrymen, who yet were not more prominent than 
he seems to have been in Scotland. As a professor, a theologian, 
and a churchman, he evidently filled a large place in his time, and 
the works from his pen, named after the preface as published since 
his death some ten years ago, are occupied with grave themes. 
Mr. Bonar’s preface, itself twenty-seven pages, assigns him high 
rank as a preacher, and especially as a champion for sound doc- 
trine, fitted to do solid service in his own day and actuated by the 
highest motives. At the same time, it seems to admit that his 
sermons are of a more dogmatic and controversial cast than the 
author would have framed for a later generation, and something 
like a conviction is betrayed that they will not make an impres- 
sion answering to his reputation. Turning to the first and last 
sermons there cited as examples—first and last in his ministry as 
in this volume—we find clear statements, careful discrimination, 
logical reasoning, and a manly style, maintaining the rigid Cal- 
vinism so much identified with the Church of Scotland, but we 
miss the fervor, the unction, which the preface led us to expect, 
and which so often redeems even the odium theologicum among 
that people who have been characterized not more by their tenacity 
of doctrine than by their “perfervidum ingenium.” They seem 
to us to have the merit of a theological professor with his class, 
rather than of a preacher with his congregation. In this respect, 
aside from any question of difference in doctrine, he impresses us 
unfavorably in contrast with Dr. John McLeod Campbell, who 
was ejected from the Church of Scotland about forty years since 
for heresy so-called, and died a few months ago, crowned with 
the esteem and love of all who knew him. A beautiful tribute 
was paid him in “Good Words” by the gifted and eminent Dr. 
McLeod (who so soon followed him), affirming him to be “ the best 
man he ever knew,” and at once explaining and condemning the 
ejection by saying it was done when the assembly was not full, 
and would not be done in these days. It appears by this preface, 
p. 26, that Dr. Cunningham was of the ejecting party (“we made 
short work with John Campbell,” &c.), and probably a leader. 
Now happening to have lately read-Campbell’s work on “The 
Nature of the Atonement ” (London, 1869), and admiring, as every 
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reader must, the St. John-like spirit of the book (whatever may be 
thought of the doctrine), we cannot but miss the like inestimable 
grace in these sermons. Not that we impute to them or their 
esteemed author any contrary temper, but that their acknowledged 
merits are too exclusively intellectual at the best to give the 
highest attraction or value to Christian preaching. 


Murruy’s Leviricus.*—The Book of Leviticus, offering fewer 
themes of permanent interest than other books of the Pentateuch, 
has been comparatively neglected. Dr. Murphy has done a good 
work by setting forth in a strong light its permanent relations and 
deeper significance. More even than in his previous commentaries 
does the exegetical element predominate over the critical, and here 
to excellent purpose, The strong point of the author is not so 
much profound scholarship, whether on the broader or the narrower 
scale, as clear insight, general comprehension, and fertile sugges- 
tion. His introductory discussion is admirable in matter and 
manner.’ His classification and interpretation of the various forms 
of sacrifice are clearly an improvement upon Kurtz and Keil, to 
say nothing of Kalisch. His exposition in detail is marked by 
wisdom and sobriety, commonly giving results rather than pro- 
cesses or even proofs. It is rather singularly clear of references to 
authorities, or to the views of others, whether conflicting or coin- 
ciding. This trait is apparently matter of deliberate purpose. 
The mature student would often desire further evidence and fuller 
discussion, as for example, on such important topics as the use of 
kaphar (atone) and the like. Thus too in his decision on the 
famous passage (ch, xviii, 18) coneerning a wife’s sister, though 
perhaps right, he fails to answer the main objection to his view, 
or to recognize it. For this kind of satisfaction we should not 
turn to the present commentary. But for the other qualities 
mentioned, and for general use, it is deserving of very high com- 
mendation. For the use of the Christian community probably 
no other will be more acceptable. 


Bureon’s Last Twetve Verses or Marx.t—We have read 
through, with some care, this large volume on so short a theme. 


* A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Leviticus, with a new 
translation. By J.G. Murpny, LL.D. Andover: W. F. Draper. Sold in Uhicago 
by W. G. Holmes. 8vo, pp. 318. 

+ The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel of S. Mark vindicated against recent crit- 
ical objectors, and established. By Joun Buraon, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
ete. Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 8vo, pp. 334. 
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We recognize its prolixity, its frequent intemperance of expres- 
sion and inconsequence of conclusion, and various other defects 
of matter, method, and style. But taking simply the materials 
which the author collects and furnishes, and judging for ourselves 
—and assuming the truth of those statements of fact which we 
have not the means of testing—we rise greatly strengthened in 
our conviction of the singular precipitancy with which modern 
critical editors have refused to admit these verses into the genu- 
ine text of Mark’s Gospel. Such is the well-known fact in regard 
to Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford—although scholars like Elli- 
cott, Wordsworth, and especially Scrivener, refuse adhesion to this 
judgment. One who has tracked Tischendorf through his devi- 
ous path, e. g., his edition of 1859, his Harmony of the Gospels, 
his Seventh Critical Edition, and now through the immense, capri- 
cious, and often clearly inconsistent changes of his Eighth Criti- 
cal Edition, gradually becomes less and less prepared to accept 
his decision as a finality, or to believe that we have yet gained a 
second “received text.” In regard to this passage, even an epit- 
ome of the facts, given so as to show the full force of the testi- 
mony in its favor, and the inadequacy, and, in considerable degree, 
erroneousness of the statements urged against, is beyond our lim- 
its. It is true that the Vatican and Sinaitic codices omit it. But 
here they stand alone among all the uncial and nearly all cursive 
manuscripts; and one of these (the Vatican), by leaving a blank 
space sufficient for the passage—-the only vacant column in the 
manuscript—clearly shows that the older copy which the copyist 
had before him, or other older copies well known to him, contained 
it. Meanwhile, older than these manuscripts, and of about the 
same age, we have in favor of the genuineness of the passage, the 
express recognition by the Peshito, the Curetonian Syriac, the 
Italic, the Thebaic, Gothic, Vulgate, and Memphitie versions, Ire- 
neus, Hippolytus, the seventh Council of Carthage, the Acta 
Pilati, Jacob Nisibenus (or rather Aphraates), Ambrose, and 
other weighty testimonies, followed by Chrysostom, and others, 
representing almost every portion of the early church. As to 
certain alleged patristic testimony sustaining the omission, a care- 
ful sifting by Mr. Burgon attempts to show a remarkable careless- 
hess in quotation and affirmation on the part of the critics, who 
repeat each other somewhat as their alleged authorities do, thus: 
homilies of Hesychius, Severus, and Gregory of Nyssa, cited as 
three witnesses, prove to be one and the’same homily ascribed to 
different persons, Hesychius being the real author: again Hesy- 
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chius, Jerome, and Victor, cited as independent judges, are merely 
quoting Eusebius verbatim, it is argued, and thus six writers are 
reduced to one, viz: Eusebius, and he nowhere gives the express 
opinion ascribed to him. 

Without giving our full assent to all this showing, we recog- 
nize the force of a large part of it. Next comes an examination 
of twenty cursive manuscripts cited for the omission. If the 
author gives a true testimony of the facts, we have here a most 
astounding series of blundering references handed down from 
Wetstein, through Griesbach, Scholz and others, and blindly 
accepted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Davidson, Alford, and others, 
so completely misleading, that, on the contrary, sixteen of them 
contain the express statement that in most of the accurate copies 
and especially the Palestinian exemplar, these verses are found. 
In like manner a celebrated “Scholion of Eusebius,” at first cited 
by Matthaei, adopted by Griesbach and now by Tregelles, Tisch- 
endorf, and all the rest, is conclusively shown, from a personal 
inspection of the manuscript now at Moscow, to rest upon a mis- 
conception as to the author and the statement. The argument 
from diversities of style is well shown to lack weight. 

But we can neither analyze, epitomize, nor criticize the entire 
argument. The volume contains many things from which we 
strongly dissent, and is more successful in its destructive than in 
parts of its constructive argument. It leaves some phenomena in 
the case not sufficiently explained or disposed of. But it leaves 
us, personally, with the feeling of perfect freedom to receive the 
last twelve verses of Mark as we do the remainder, till some better 
evidence is adduced against it. The case requires strong evidence 
against the vast weight of authority, by reason of the singular 
predicament in which the rejectors stand: admitting the gospel 
to be unfinished without these verses, finding no trace whatever 
of any other original termination, unable to account for its disap- 
pearance, possessing here a consistent and suitable termination 
sustained by all the earliest evidence, and yet rejecting it because 
not found in two manuscripts, one of which leaves a space for it, 
and both of them dating one or even two centuries later than 
some of the versions and fathers that contain it. 


Curist ty Mopern Lire.*—These sermons discuss many of the 
questions that are awakening great interest among theologians at 


* Christ in Modern Life; Sermons preached in London. By the Rev. STOPFORD 
A. Brooxe, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 408. 
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the present day. They are thoughtful, are written in a style 
of freshness, beauty, and force, and many passages in them are 
truly eloquent. But they are often very illogical, and the theo- 
logical views presented in them are vague and indefinite. Indeed 
the author seems to think it is because Christianity is vague and 
indefinite in its teachings, and nothing systematic in theology can 
be made out of it, that it is suited to be the religion for mankind; 
it can easily adapt itself to changing modes of thought and phases 
of society. And truly it can if the author’s views are correct, for 
there is very little in Christianity to be adjusted to those changes. 
Indeed, it is difficult to say what he really thinks on what have 
always been considered the fundamental truths of the gospel. He 
seems to teach the incarnation of God in Christ; but he seems also 
to teach vhe incarnation of God in every man. He receives the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but not as an absolute truth—only as a 
relative truth. God may be, he says, twenty in one, as well as 
three in one. He is a minister of the Church of England, and 
subscribes of course to the thirty-nine articles, but we cannot find 
that there is any doctrine of Christianity which he holds in the 
sense usually attached to it by Christians. 

Still many truths are presented in these sermons in a very 
original way, and they may be read with great profit. But con- 
sidered as sermons to be preached to a congregation, we do not 
see how they could at all further the end of preaching—the sal- 
vation of men. 


Tur Foorsrers or Curist.*—The preface informs us that “ the 
work of Kirchenpropst Caspers, of which the present volume con- 
tains the more important portions, is well known and prized by 
readers of devotional theology in Germany, as being one of the 
best books of that kind which have recently appeared in that 
country.” It is meant for devotional reading, and a glance at the 
contents shows its evangelical quality. There are sixty-five chap- 
ters, each of a length suitable for a daily portion, and these again 
are distributed into four “ Parts,” which bear titles happily chosen 
and in themselves suggestive: “Christ for us,” “Christ in us,” 
“Christ before us,” and “ Christ through us.” We have examined 


* The Footsteps of Christ. Translated from the German of A. CasPERS, 
Church Provost and Chief Pastor at Husum, by ApeLaipe E. Ropuam. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Rev. Cuartes H. H. Wriapt, M. A., Chaplain of Trinity 
Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer, &c. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1871. 12mo, 
pp. 434. 
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it enough to see that, as the editor says, “it is remarkable for the 
firm hold it exhibits of the grand doctrine of justification by faith 
only, and for its peculiar terse and epigrammatic style.” The 
style indeed (apart from what may be due to the circumstance of 
translation) is so unlike that of devotional writers in our language 
that it will at first seem strange to most readers, and the more 
attractive to some, who may be not unprofitably stimulated by 
new forms of evangelical sentiment. The author belonging to 
“the high Lutheran party,” parts of his original work present 
“extreme views on the sacraments,” and are omitted in this 
volume. The length of the original also led to omission and con- 
densation for “the English public.” It might not have been 
amiss to reduce it still further for general use. The editor com- 
mends the translator’s part in the work. Books of this kind are 
best appreciated when read day by day, chapter by chapter—a 
practice which ought to be more general than it is among Christian 
people—and for such use the volume before us may be safely 


recommended. 


CuristTianiry AND Mopern Tuoveut* is the attractive title of 
a volume of discourses which were delivered during the winter of 
1871-72, at Hollis Street Church, on successive Sunday evenings, 
and repeated at King’s Chapel on Monday afternoons. The 
authors of these discourses were Henry W. Bellows, The Break 
between Modern Thought and Ancient Faith in Worship; James 
Freeman Clarke, A True Theology the Basis of Human Progress; 
Athanase Coquevel, Fils, The Rise and Decline of the Romish 
Church; Orville Dewey, Selfhood and Sacrifice; Charles Carroll 
Everett, The Relation of Jesus to the Present Age; Frederic 
Henry Hodge, The Mythical Element in the New Testament; 
James Martineau, The Place of Mind in Nature and Intuition in 
Man; Andrew P. Peabody, The Relation of Ethics and Theology; 
G. Vance Smith, Christianity: what it is not, and what it is; 
Oliver Stearns, The Aim and Hope ot Jesus. They are all elevated 
in their tone, and believing in spirit, they are marked by the lite- 
rary excellencies, and we may be excused for saying it, the literary 
defects, of the school to which their authors belong. Among 
these defects are a vagueness of conception and a corresponding 
looseness of statement which would not be tolerated in any 
school except that of a somewhat indefinite and tolerant theology. 


* Christianity and Modern Thought. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
1872. 
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The justness of the accessory thoughts, the variety and richness 
of allusion, the finish of culture, the reach and profoundness of 
philosophic and practical truth, in no way compensate for these 
capital defects, in discourses which are designed to moderate 
between Christianity and modern thought. Modern thought is 
too sharp and cool and earnest to be content with any but definite 
statements and positive assertions upon the most important 
questions at issue between Christianity and itself. Christianity, 
also, although she is more liberal and tolerant the more she 
sympathizes with true philosophy and genuine culture, is stub- 
bornly jealous of a few cardinal positions. We welcome very 
much of what is asserted in many of these able discourses, and 
count the volume a very important contribution to our current 
apologetic situation. 


BartnG-Goup’s LeGenps or THE ParrRIARCHS AND PRropuets.* 
—The Jewish and Mussulman traditions contained in this volume, 
which constitute far the larger part, are drawn from certain 
German and French collections, to which reference is made in the 
preface; the rest “from various sources,” without special regard 
to quality. The order of time is followed, from the fall of the 
angels to the death of Ezra. There is no further attempt at 
systematic arrangement or scientific use. The legends themselves 
are for the most part grotesque, and often prolix, seldom either 
impressive or instructive. The perusal of them for any length of 
time becomes wearisome. Almost the only strong impression 
made upon the mind of a thoughtful reader is the somewhat 
familiar one of the singular contrast between these puerilities and 
the sober dignity of the Scripture narratives. 

The interest of the volume is chiefly that of curiosity. The 
value that would attach to a collection of legends, exhaustive, or 
made in all cases from trustworthy sources, or carefully analyzed 
and investigated, is wanting. Even the abundant materials for a 
traditional account of the Deluge are imperfectly used. We 
question some of the few opinions that are advanced: e. g., that 
“the Mussulman traditions are nearly all derived from Talmudic 
sources.” We do not understand Christ’s words, “I saw Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven” (Luke x, 18), to refer to Satan’s former 
fall from holiness, but to his certain overthrow by Christ. Nor 


* Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, and other Old Testament Characters, 
from various sources. By S. Bartne-Gounp, M.A. New York: Holt & Williams 
1872. 8vo, pp. 366. 
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do we see why a writer should so boldly assert (pp. 2 and 6) that 
the declarations of Isaiah xiv, 13, 14, clearly addressed to the king 
of Babylon, are utterances concerning Satan. Still, no little labor 
has been expended in bringing these legends together, and many 
readers, no doubt, will be interested in them. 


Date’s Jewisn TEMPLE AND CuristTIAN Cuurcu.* A series of 
discourses delivered in the ordinary course of the author’s minis- 
try. They are “intended not for scholars, but for ordinary Chris- 
tian people.” Some twenty-five topics are selected, mostly of a 
doctrinal character, and discussea from an evangelical point of 
view. Without exhibiting any very remarkable points, either of 
style, matter, or method, these discourses are well written, able, 
instructive, and thoughtful, beyond the average of sermons. 


Mr. Wexpon’s Unrry in Vartetyt is a plea for variety in the 
organization and discipline of the church against those who insist 
on strict uniformity. To us with whom the truth is a self-evident 
axiom, the somewhat extended and ramified arguments of this vol- 
ume is superfluous, To those whom it may concern we commend 
it as well presented and conclusive, though not characterized by 


special superiority. Its catholic spirit is excellent. 


Tue Mystery or Paty.{[—This is a small book on a great sub- 
ject, and partly perhaps because of this, many pages are quite 
obscure. The thoughts are not sufficiently developed and illus- 
trated to be clear. But if we apprehend the meaning of the writer, 
he maintains that sacrifice for others is the highest good, and that 
pain is a necessary means or condition of such sacrifice; conse- 
quently pain is not an evil at all, but a real good. Much that is 
excellent and suggestive is said about self-sacrifice and the endur- 
ance of pain; but the main propositions of the book are by no 
means self-evident, and are not proved. If self-sacrifice is the 
highest good and p’.in is a necessary condition of it, then the 
higher one rises in the spirit of self-sacrifice the more of pain there 





* The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. A series of Discourses. By 
R. W. Date, M.A. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 314. 

+ Unity in Variety: a series of arguments based on the divine workmanship in 
our planet; the constitution of the human mind; and the inspired history of reli- 
gion. By Ggorge WarsurTON WELDON, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Mobilis Constantia. New York: T. Whittaker, No. 3 Bible House. 1872. 

t The Mystery of Pain; A book for the sorrowful. By James HunTon. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 10). 
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must be, and the angels must be great sufferers, and the Supreme 
Being the greatest sufferer of all. 

We do not think the author would shrink from these conclu- 
sions, which are certainly very questionable conclusions. We 
understand the writer, moreover, to teach, that pain is necessarily 
remedial and purifying. But experience affords no evidence of 
the truth of this doctrine, and the teaching of the Scriptures is 
decidedly opposed to it. There is much in the book quickening 
to thought, but it furnishes no solution of the mystery of pain. 


Manuva or THE CurisTiAN Farru.*—This little volume has 
been prepared by Rev. Whitman Peck, of New Haven, as a 
means of instruction in families and Sabbath Schools. It presents 
the various doctrines of the Christian Church in the order of a 
theological system, and connects with every one its own appro- 
priate proofs. The design of the author is tg give these proofs 
clearly and concisely—not in the way of a long theological dis- 
cussion, but in such a manner as may be best adapted to give 
young persons, as they begin their education, a well-grounded 
knowledge of what the Christian system is. Such a book cannot 
but be useful, and, if prepared carefully and written in a lucid 
style as this volume is, it may be commended to Christian parents 
and teachers. As the volume is free from a controversial spirit 
and is not intended to press the views of any one party, it will be 
serviceable to those of all denominations, while persons of the 
author’s own denomination will find in it all that is essential for 
their use. Mr. Peck’s purpose is an excellent one, and we are glad 
he has so successfully carried it out. 


Presipent CoappourRNE: Lectures oN InstrINcr,} are an addi- 
tion to our means of investigating this most difficult topic if they 
do not largely contribute to the solution of the many questions 
which we ask in regard to it. They enable us to ask questions 
more intelligently, if they do not enable us to answer them satis- 
factorily. We are confident, however, that they do the latter to a 





* Manual of The 01 hristian Faith: or, . Dikins ‘Truths Generally "Believed oy 
Evangelical Christians. Designed to facilitate the instruction of the young in 
families, Sabbath Schools, etc. By Rev. Wairman Peck, A.M. New York and 
Boston: Warren, Broughton & Wyman. 1872. 12mo, pp. 247. 

+ Lowell Lectures, 1872. Instinct, its office in the Animal Kingdom, and its 
relation to the higher powers in man. By P. A. CHapBoURNE, LL.D., etc. New 
York: Geo. P. Putnam & Sons. 1872. 
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certain extent. We eliminate what we do know not to be true, 
from what we do not know to be true, and this is an important 
step toward the solution of any philosphical problem—whether 
mathematical or speculative. In doing this the book presents a 
large number of very interesting facts which concern this fasci- 
nating field of inquiry, and these are stated with more compact- 
ness and method and point than we have observed in the earlier 
writings of this popular author. 


Dr. Hickox’s Humanrry Immortat* is the last, but by no 
means the least, valuable or interesting of his published writings. 
It presents in brief compass, and in a popular and flowing style, 
his views of the history and destiny of men, as understood by the 
light of a spiritual and Christian philosophy. The philosophy is 
not specially technical in form, The work contains few of the 
“private interpretations” of any special school of theology, but 
it gives an animated exposition of the facts of man’s moral and 
religious history, as they are set forth in the Scriptures, and inter- 
preted by the truths of human consciousness and the history of 
human redemption. It, in fact, contains and embodies a brief 
resumé of the import of the Old and New Testaments in popular 
language. We recommend this work to clergymen and laymen 
because it gives a comprehensive view and a rational vindication 
of the ways of God to man, because it gathers into a brief com- 
pass the answers to many of the most important questions which 
man is prompted to ask, and because it introduces them to a 
somewhat more liberal treatment of the great principle and facts 
of Christian philosophy and theology than they can find in the 
great mass of our religious literature. We might express our 
dissent from some of the speculations of the respected author, but 
we do not care to do anything more than recommend a volume 
which is in general so excellent. 


Tue Desert or tHE Exopus.f—Sacred geography has made 
great progress since the publication of Professor Robinson’s Bib- 


* Humanity Immortal; or, Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. By Lavrens P. 
Hickox, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Lee, 
Shepard & Dillingham. 1872. 

+ The Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years Wanderings; undertaken in connection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai, 
and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. Paumer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With maps 
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lical researches, only about thirty years ago. The New York 
professor, learned and painstaking, with a salutary prejudice 
against monkish traditions, and with a reverent confidence in the 
veracity of the Scriptures, had the inestimable advantage of being 
associated with a fellow traveler who was his peer in learning, 
and to whom the Arabic was as familiar as his own vernacular— 
the illustrious missionary and translator, Eli Smith. That advan- 
tage made the publication of Robinson’s Biblical Researches a 
memorable date in the progress of sacred geography. Dean 
Stanley’s admirable work on Sinai and Palestine is one product of 
the new era introduced by Smith and Robinson. Dr. Wm. M. 
Thompson’s work, “ The Land and the Book,” is what no traveller 
of the former era, ignorant of the Arabic language and of the 
people that speak it, passing through the country from convent to 
convent, and trusting in the monks for information, could possibly 
have produced. Such works have prepared the way for the ex- 
haustive investigations which have been undertaken by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Committee, and which are already yielding rich 
results. The British Government, by its Ordnance Surveys, has 
contributed with imperial munificence to the progress of know- 
iedge in this direction, and our own Government, twenty-four 
years ago, did something by its Dead Sea Expedition. 

Professor Palmer’s book is of the highest value. The “ Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic” in the University of Cambridge 
bears no resemblance to Goldsmith’s celebrated professor of Greek 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, for he knows the language of which he 
is professor, and can not only read it, but freely speak it. Many 
travelers have taken the route through the Desert between Egypt 
and Palestine, but no man heretofore has explored that singular 
region so extensively or so thoroughly, or has had such helps and 
advantages. His two journeys, covering together a period of 
eleven months, and performed entirely on foot, were undertaken, 
the first in company with an Ordnance Survey expedition, and 
the second in the service of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
result is a volume in which scientific exactness of observation is 
combined with liveliness of narrative, which cannot but be recog- 
nized as an invaluable contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject. 





and numerous illustrations from the photographs and drawings taken on the spot 
by the Sinai Survey Expedition, and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. . 
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Tae CuristiaN Marriace Ceremony.*—This work, as the long 
title might lead us to expect, treats of marriage as a divine ordi- 
nance, and especially as a Christian rite, its forms, symbolism, and 
history, from the stand-point of an American Episcopalian, giving 
prominence to the Ritual of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country. The author has taken pains to bring together a 
good deal of the literature of the subject, and his citations may 
be often more highly esteemed than his own comments. The 
most valuable part of the volume may be said to be in the “ Ap- 
pendices,” where we find the ceremonies of the English, Roman, 
Greek, and Jewish Churches. While we recur curiously to the 
more ancient forms, appreciating touches of beauty or pathos here 
and there, we are only the more willing to have escaped from so 
cumbrous a yoke, and to accept the simpler rites with which we 
are now familiar. With all his ecclesiasticism, Dr. Bingham 
regards the ritual of his own church as an improvement on the 
English, but evidently, like most of his brethren, allows no open 
question as to further improvement. For instance, there is not a 
more perfect English phrase than “husband and wife,” and, if it 
had been used in the declaration in the “ Form of Solemnization 
of Matrimony,” nobody would tolerate the proposal to change it 
into “man and wife;” yet Dr. Bingham goes into an argument for 
the latter, and even maintains that “husband or houseband is not 
so much a native, divine word, as one of artificial and human 
arrangements.” The perfection of the Prayer-book, as left by the 
American changes, seems to be as much a “ foregone conclusion,” 
with most of those who expound it, as the satisfaction of the 
Shakesperian critics with their idol, or that of the most devout 
readers with their Bibles. On the score of taste we should take 
exceptions to the style of the author as wanting in ease, some- 
times florid, almost lackadaisical, as in the last paragraph but one 
of the Preface, and the titles and part of the matter in the 9th and 
10th chapters, on the “ Theory of Marriage,” and “ Whispers for 
the Wedding Night.” The phrase “pervading to every fibre, 
etc.” (p. 14), is not felicitous. And how is “the beatitude of 
earthly marriage” to be “forestalled” in the future? (p. 20). 
And how is it that our “ little tree of life” is an “emblem” of the 
orange (“ whose emblem it is,” p. 157), rather than the orange 





* The Christian Marriage Ceremony. Its History, Significance, and Curiosities: 
Ritual, Practical and Archelogical Notes; and the Text of the English, Roman, 
Greek, and Jewish Ceremonies. By J. Foore Binenam, D.D. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 322. 
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itself the emblem? It is due to the book and its author to com- 
mend the earnest Christian view of the marriage relation which 
everywhere pervades it, as especially wholesome for these times. 


Tue Sacririce or Pratse.*--Only a few years ago, happening 
to attend public worship in the “ Brick Church” in the city of 
New York, we found “ Watts and Select Hymns” still in use 
there, and that too in the modern Murray Hill edifice. It was 
something of a curiosity. Amidst the multitude of new books 
springing up on every side, no innovation had yet prevailed 
against the “customs” of that conservative fold. We noted, too, 
subsequently that when that flock yielded to a change in this de- 
partment, the change was made by themselves and for themselves. 
In 1869 the collection called “The Sacrifice of Praise ” was pre- 
pared “by a Committee of the Session” of that Church, among 
whom we understood the Pastor and Mr. Gilman to have had the 
chief part. That work we examined at the time with some care 
and no less satisfaction. It was, as might be expected and as we 
should desire, conservative, and yet in some respects an innova- 
tion as compared with most of its recent predecessors. It had not 
so many pieces as most of them, indeed hardly more than half the 
number, and this reduction seemed desirable, the only difficulty 
in the process of reduction being always that which was indicated 
by some good man who owned some things from Watts might 
well be omitted, but was not willing any should decide on the 
omissions but himself. The reduction, however, in this and all 
similar collections, relates quite as much to other and later 
matter as to what was drawn from Watts. A more radical change, 
—which of course we approved as having ourselves favored it in 
earlier instances,—was in doing away the formal division prevail- 
ing since Watts’ time between hymns on the one hand, and on the 
other what were classed as “ psalms,” the latter being not strictly 
metrical versions but rather metrical paraphrases and imitations; 
and putting all together as hymns. With this innovation we 
would have joined another by prefixing all the psalms in our 
Bible version, with other Scripture selections for chanting. This 
collection contained also the Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, and one form of prayer to 
the Trinity. Another feature was added which interested us, and 


* The Sacrifice of Praise; with Tunes. Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 
designed for Public Worship and Private Devotion. With Notes on the Origin 
of Hymns. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo, pp. 597. 
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we believe most readers also, in the “Notes on the Origin of 
Hymns,” appended to the whole, which had a right to a place in 
the book, especially as it was meant for private as well as public 
use. The volume now before us is a new edition of that collection, 
with tunes the work of compiling and adapting them being un- 
der the direction of “the session of the Brick Church.” To the 
body of hymns are now prefixed nearly sixty pages of selections 
from the psalms in prose, and other suitable Scriptures, and some 
of the ancient unmetrical church-hymns, with music for chanting, 
arranged for the mornings and evenings of the several days of 
the month and for special occasions. This addition, except in the 
arrangement, makes the book answer more nearly to the prefer- 
ence we have expressed. If the Scotch instead of the New Eng- 
land element had prevailed in that congregation, there might 
have been more difficulty in using the Psalter according to the 
days of the month, as savoring of the Anglican ritual. The whole 
change thus brought about in their worship is only another in- 
stance of the fact that a people who are slower to move than 
others may at length move farther. We pass no judgment on the 
musical adaptations in the book, except to say that much care seems 
to have been expended in this department, with a proper partiality 
for tunes that have been tested and therefore approved. A simi- 
lar partiality is seen in the selection of the hymns. From the ex- 
amination bestowed on the first edition we reckon it among the 
best of the many volumes of the kind, of the making of which 
there still seems to be no end. For the best effect in public wor- 
ship it is none the worse for being one of the smallest, and in- 
deed, in view of all the materials offered to a compiler, rather a 
selection than a collection. Judgment is shown in most of the 
omissions, and, what is rarer still, in most if not all the additions. 
We miss few of our old favorite pieces, and find few if any new 
ones that have no merit but their novelty. Formerly a compiler 
found it difficult to curtail the limited material already familiarized 
to the people by use: now he finds it difficult to reject the abun- 
dant material that never can be all so familiarized. Looking over 
some of the recent large collections, we are surprised to find so 
many pieces, many of them anonymous as well they may be, 
which we can conceive of no reason for introducing unless to swell 
the number and hence the bulk and the expensiveness of the work. 
Our hymnology has come to be abundant and rich, and a com- 
piler’s net must needs gather “ of every kind ;” but he is the more 
required to “cast the bad away,” because the “ vessels,” if they are 
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to be used, cannot hold even all “the good.” In this discrimina- 
tion as to the new as well as to the old, we are most favorably im- 
pressed with the work now before us. Its mechanical execution 
too is unexceptionable. 


Jacox’s Bratz Music.*—A farrago of texts, quotations, anec- 
dotes, and occasional reflections, belonging together only as hav- 
ing some relation to music, and in a degree classified in seventeen 
chapters, each headed by the chapter and verse for one or more 
passages from the Bible just noticed in the opening paragraph. 
From its affinity with music, dancing is made the chief subject of 
the sixth chapter, entitled, “a Musical Monarch,” from the inci- 
dent of David “dancing before the Lord.” Songs and singers, 
instruments, eminent composers, and musical effect are treated of, 
not scientifically, but in a fragmentary, gossiping way, with some 
vivacity. The thirteenth chapter deals with “ Music and Morals,” 
not without sobriety and discrimination. Of course such a book 
is not meant to be read at a sitting, nor to be studied, but rather 
to be taken up at leisure, a chapter or a few paragraphs at a time, 
by which method we claim to have read it all, and this is more 
than we expected when we set out. Hence we feel warranted in 
pronouncing it, in its way, an entertaining book. Each chapter 
may be said to have a partial unity, which is at least hinted by 
the text cited, and sometimes by the title, as in the last two, which 
are among the best,—‘ Songs of Exile,’ and ‘Songs in the Night.’ 
The texts are scarcely more than mottoes, with introductory allu- 
sions, yet not irreverently applied. In the musical phrase of the 
title, they may be called themes, with at least as much propriety 
as that term is used in some pieces of music, and, we may add, as 
the text can be so termed in some fashionable sermons, The 
author disarms criticism here by acknowledging that “the texts 
are taken less as stand-points than as starting-points ; less as some- 
thing to make a stand upon, than as something to get away from.” 
But the main feature of the volume is the abundance of its quota- 
tions, in prose and verse, incidents and sentiments, strung together 
profusely and often with the slightest connection. We remember 
nothing to be compared with it in this way, except Burton’s 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy.” The author must have a marvelous 


* Bible Music; being variations, in many keys, on musical themes from Scrip- 
ture. By Francis Jacox, B.A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 12mo, pp. 
330. 
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memory, or has emptied a well stored index rerum into this vol- 
ume, His range comes short of that quaint master’s, which was 
both modern and ancient, foreign as well as domestic; nor does 
he, like Burton, produce something of his own which starts up 
citations and marshals them around itself, but rather they are col- 
lected by his hand, one often scarcely more than touching another. 
Hence we might call him compiler rather than author, but here 
too he disarms complaint by disclaiming the latter title, modestly 
saying, “If I could think of another term that should not look 
affected or pedantic, 1 would use it.” As might be expected, 
among 80 many extracts some might be spared as too familiar if 
not hackneyed. Dr. Burney’s compliment to “ Music’s Monu- 
ment,” on p. 10, is carelessly repeated on p. 145. But we wonder 
that so large a part of all this material, perhaps half or more, 
should be put into foot-notes, when we seldom see a reason for the 
discrimination, and the text itself is of such a quality that if the 
notes were incorporated into it, instead of the reader’s eye being 
jerked from one to the other, both would give more pleasure. 
We protest still more against the author’s whimsical affectation in 
now and then introducing into the midst of his own prose several 
lines of verse with or without quotation-marks, A delicate ear is 
positively annoyed by unexpected measure and rhyme thus out of 
place. Yet, with all these abatements, this volume, with its 
quaint title and typographical neatness, will be found to be, what 
we have called it, entertaining, in the leisure hours of literary and 


” 


musical readers. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Tue Pennsyivanta Pirerm.*—Mr. Whittier is still a fresh 
and fertile contributor vo that part of our literature which, besides 
the general interest of poetry, is distinctively American in its 
themes and spirit. The principal poem in this elegant volume, 
comprising nearly half of the whole, commemorates Francis 
Daniel Pastorius, a German scholar and pietist, who became a 
Friend and the leader of the company that settled Germantown, 
Pa. An interesting account of his life and enterprise is given in 
the preface, with sketches in the notes of some of his remarkable 
associates, The poem is in stanzas of three rhymed lines, one 
stanza often gracefully flowing into another in the manner of 





* The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, and other Poems. By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 16mo, pp. 129. 
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Tennyson in the “In Memoriam.” We rank it with the author’s 
best productions in touches of graphic description, the love of 
nature, reverence for all goodness, and sympathy with every 
human and philanthropic movement, and not less in rhythmic 
skill. He here does for the Quaker colonists of Pennsylvania 
what he has done before so well for the colonists, both Quakers 
and Puritans, of New England, of course with a pardonable par- 
tiality in both fields for the milder type of Christian heroism, thus 
meeting a want which he indicates in the preface, where he notes 
the scanty tribute hitherto paid by poets and historians to the 
memory of the colonists of his own faith as compared with their 
sterner northern brethren. A staunch adherent as he is of Penn, 
he is yet in catholic fellowship with the best things in other com- 
munions. The shorter pieces, some of which we recognize as 
gathered from periodicals in which they first appeared, are worthy 
of their place in this more permanent form. 

Besides his distinctive poetical merits, Mr. Whittier has the 
claims not so generally appreciated of a candid and diligent 
explorer of the local and personal history that has furnished the 
materials for so many of his pieces, while he is never insensible to 
the events and wants of his own time. His most honorable dis- 
tinction, however, and that which has given him his strongest and 
most lasting hold of the public mind, is the moral or rather the 
Christian element that pervades his works as it pervades his 
spirit. He is preéminently the poet of reverence and charity, of 
freedom and peace. Aspiring versifiers will do well to mark 
what a place he has thus won, not accessible to a mere poet, in 
the popular heart. 

We cannot leave the book without turning the reader’s eye to 
the very beautiful imagery of the aloe, on pp. 26, 27, illustrated in 
the frontispiece. 


LoNnGFELLOW’s TurEeE Books or Sone.*—The “ First Book” is 
made up of “Tales of a Wayside Iun,--the Second Day,” which 
will need no recommendation to those who have before read those 
of “the First Day,” the same device serving to string other 
pearls of the same quality. Among them we are glad to recog- 
nize “the Poet’s Tale, Lady Wentworth,” and more particularly 
“the Theologian’s,” “the Legend Beautiful,” of the monk who, 
when favored with a vision of Christ in his cell, was interrupted 


* Longfellow's Three Books of Song. By Henry Wapsworta LONGFELLOw. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 16mo, pp. 204. 
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by the bell summoning him to his office of feeding the poor at the 
gate, and having obeyed it, even at such a sacrifice, on returning 
found the vision still standing as he had left it, and heard the 
words, “ Hadst thou stayed I must have fled.” A poet cannot do 
finer service at once to letters and to religion than thus to enshrine 
and perpetuate such legends. The “Second Book” is “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” a brief tragedy commemorating Jewish patriotism 
turning back the invasion of Antiochus. We recognize the 
second act as before printed, setting forth the heroism of a Hebrew 
mother exulting in the fidelity and martyrdom of her “seven 
sons.” “Book Third” is “a handful of Translations,” some of them 
very brief. It must seem superfluous to commend a writer who is 
so great a favorite at home and abroad, but we never take up his 
volumes without a fresh admiration for his graceful imagery and 
rhythmic skill, whatever may be his theme. The rapid, easy flow 
of his verse, and the clearness of the thought,are indeed a refreshing 
contrast to the laborious obscurity of some poets, who would 
claim to be more profound yet must inevitably go unread, while 
he wins the ears and the hearts of the people. 


Six or One By Harr a Dozen or Tae OruEer.*—In literature 
as in mechanics some things, requiring ability or even genius for 
their production, may be classed as curiosities, rather showing 
what can be done than having utility or artistic merit in their 
own department. To say it of this quaint book with its quaint 
title—and the latter more quaint than apt—may be nothing worse 
than the writers anticipated and even proposed, or than the neces- 
sities of the case required, when it was projected as a serial. 
It was a half rollicking experiment of the six authors named, all 
contributors to the “Old and New” Magazine, to see what would 
come of their partnership in a story, each writing several chapters 
and a separate preface, with only a general understanding among 
them as to the principal facts to be so framed together. The chief 
interest turns on the three heroes and three heroines “ pairing 
off” differently three times, the last mating being brought about 
by the Chicago fire, which so jostled the party as to reconstruct 
their relations. Besides other inevitable diversities in the course 
of the narrative, we should complain of some minor discrepancies 





* Siz of One by half a Dozen of the Other. An every day novel. By HARRIET 
BeecuerR Stowe, ADELINE D. T. Wuitney, Lucretia P. Hae, Freperic W. 
Loring, Freperic B. Perkins, Epwarp E. Haute. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1872. 16mo, pp. 245. 
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which any care in consultation might have been expected to avoid. 
A more satisfactory account might have been given of the compo- 
sition, showing how so many hands parceled out and wrought up 
the materials enumerated. The chief fault of the story as a work 
of art is in dealing with so many principal personages, which are 
fatal to unity of interest and effect. Some of the writers named 
could not be enlisted even in this way without giving us fine 
passages. For the happiest we note the exquisite description 
of Rachel Holley at her toilet, which we could only assign to Mrs. 
Stowe’s pen, but a friend more conversant with Mrs. Whitney’s 
gifts claims it for her. Mrs. Worboise is one of the best delinea- 
tions. Nettie Sylva and Jim Fellows, who is recognized as known 
before, are well done in their class. Readers who know all the 
writers better than we do must find pleasure in guessing their 
several shares. The “first preface,” we take it, betrays Mr. Hale. 
It is a touching instance of the tragedy that so often mixes itself 
with the comedy, whether of literature or life, that Mr. Loring’s 
violent death left his part to be finished by his coadjutors. Some 
foreign critic wonders that authors of their standing could have 
been induced to undertake such-joint work. We can see how it 
may have offered them an inviting amusement and a pleasant 
association, yet the result can be hardly satisfactory to themselves 
or their readers. 


Septimius Fe.ton.*—The proposal, made soon after Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s death, to print his note-books, though coming from his 
own family, met with wide disapprobation and in some quarters 
severe remonstrance as making merchandise of his private papers 
and endangering his literary fame. There was some reason for 
such misgivings in this case, as in that of any admired author. 
In the absence of his own directions, his desk might claim to be 
sacredly guarded, if only through jealousy for his name. But his 
family were safe custodians. And, as it turned out, no harm was 
done, but on the contrary, while the private informal character of 
the papers, as materials for the writer’s workmanship rather than 
his finished works, gave them peculiar interest, they were found to 
be in themselves readable and characteristic of his mind. They 
seemed to let us into the personality of the man, which in his case, 
as still more in that of Charles Lamb, took such hold of the public 





* Septimius Felton; or the Elixir of Life. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 16mo, pp. 229. 
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mind as to prepare the way for fragments from his pen and per- 
sonal recollections from his friends to be received with unabated 
zest long after his decease. It deserves inquiry why or how some 
authors seize and keep this hold of their readers beyond others of 
no less general merit and even not less original. A similar scru- 
ple might have arisen as to the posthumous tale now published, 
with a brief preface by his daughter Una, who tells us it “is the 
last written by her father” and “is printed as it was found among 
his manuscripts.” Of course had he lived he would have chosen 
to revise and finish it if it was to be published, but no injustice 
is done to him, since it is manifestly incomplete and printed in 
view of that fact, and can be judged by no higher standard than 
it will bear. The editor is fully warranted in her judgment when 
she says, “I believe it is a striking specimen of the peculiarities 
and charms of his style, and that it will have an added interest for 
brother artists, and for those who care to study the method of his 
composition, from the mere fact of its not having received his final 
revision.” She did well also to retain several passages “ within 
brackets, which show how” he intended to amplify some of the 
descriptions and “ develop more fully one or two of the character- 
studies.” It appears also that “he changed his first plan” in one 
of its principal features, and “in the copy for publication this alter- 
ation would have been made.” In the phraseology of artists, the 
work is “a study,” only carried further than the note-books, which 
were materials for building secured in case they should be needed, 
while this is already a house only here and there incomplete, and 
still enabling us to understand what the architect’s last touches 
would have made it. As a story, its machinery, stages, and catas- 
trophe are fairly brought before us. For the most part it needs 
no revision, and the main effect could hardly be enhanced by com- 
pleting some of the details. As the title indicates, it is the story 
of a gifted young man seeking an earthly immortality and disen- 
chanted when his dream seems about to be fulfilled. It is Haw- 
thorne’s workmanship throughout, with his clear-cut transparent 
style, weird suggestions, and picturesque and sometimes grotesque 
descriptions. And not the least interesting, though subordinate, 
aspect of the story is in the hero’s outside relation to the war of 
our Revolution, Could the author have intended here a hint of 
his own life-work in cloudland or dreamland going on aloof from 
his country’s later strife ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Lanps or Scorr.*—Mr. Hunniwell, by the preparation of 
this book, has done a service which entitles him to a grateful 


acknowledgment from every admirer of the poems and novels of 


Sir Walter Scott. Having himself made a pilgrimage through 
most of the scenes which have become immortal though the 
allusions and descriptions of the great Wizard of the North, he 
has conceived the idea of illustrating each one of Scott’s works in 
succession, by descriptions of the present condition of the places 
which he has in any way referred to. Very wisely, Mr. Hunniwell 
has not confined himself to his own impressions of these places ; 
but, as the result of wide reading, has brought together every- 
thing he could find in the writings of others which could be 
worked into his plan. Those who have ever had the pleasure of 
riding from Stirling, through Callander, to “the Trosachs,” and 
have traced the course of the “ Knight of Snowdoun,” and his 
companions, which they took in the memorable stag hunt de- 
scribed in the “ Lady of the Lake,” past “ the heaths of Uam-Var,” 
through Cambus-more, over Bochastle Heath, by Lanrick Mead 
and Loch Achray, and over the “ Brigg of Turk” to Loch Katrine, 
can appreciate in some measure the enthusiasm with which the 
author has explored the localities referred to in Marmion, in “ the 
Lay,’ 
Gierstein, and the others of that remarkable series. It would not 
be difficult to criticise the author’s execution of his work, from a 
literary point of view, -but it would be a very thankless task. 
The faults, and in particular a certain obscurity of expression, are 
apparent enough; but the book furnishes so much interesting in- 


? in Waverley, Guy Mannering, Quentin Durward, Anne of 


formation, and bears marks of so much loving labor on the part of 
the author, and it is provided with such convenient maps and 
copious indexes, that we think it will be looked upon with favor 
even by the most fastidious, and will prove to be a very convenient 
book for reference as long as the works of Sir Walter are read. 


Lamon’s Lire or Aprauam Lincoin* is founded on the 
manuscripts of Mr. William H. Herndon, who was for twenty-five 
* The Lands of Scott. By James F. Hunniwe.u. Boston: James R. Osgood 
&Co. 1871. 12mo, pp. 508. 

+ The Life of Abraham Lincoln; from his birth to his inauguration as President. 
By Warp H. Lamoy. With illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1872. 
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years his intimate associate and partner, in the practice of 
the law. It is an oft repeated proverb that no man is a hero to 
his valet. It would seem from the character of this volume that 
no man is a hero to his law partner. He certainly would not be 
likely to appear a hero, however exalted might be his aspirations 
or his doings, in the eyes of such a man as Mr. Herndon. We do 
not question that the law partner of Mr. Lincoln possesses great 
strength and shrewdness, but we find abundant evidence in this 
narrative that he was deficient in the capacity and in the dis- 
position which would qualify him to do justice to a character so 
peculiar, and in many respects so subtle, as was’ that of Mr. 
Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln was, doubtless, melancholy and moody, and 
capricious, sceptical, and even ambitious, as Mr. Herndon would 
understand these characteristics. He was unquestionably coarse 
and rude in many of his associations, his conceptions, and his 
language. But the moral heroism, the faith in duty and in good- 
ness, the filial love of God, and the refined sympathy with the 
church, the lowliness of mind, the craving for sympathy, the 
openness and honesty of heart and speech, and the refined affec- 
tions, the stern self-control, and the magnificent unselfishness of 
which he was capable, seem to have been beyond his partuer’s 
capacity to estimate or even to believe in. Mr. Lamon has evi- 
dently a spirit kindred to that of Mr. Herndon, and between them 
they have produced a portrait as like that of the original as those 
frightful images which are given by a mirror that in being itself 
cracked and defaced, and soiled and uneven, are untruthful, just 
in like proportion to the minuteness of detail with which it reflects 
the palid form of a fair face or a noble form. 


Tyerwan’s Lire or Jonn Westey.*—The founder of Meth- 
odism has had many biographers. Watson, the Methodist theolo- 
gian, wrote his life. Southey, from a literary point of view, and 
with no deep sympathy with the essential character of the Wes- 
leyan movement, composed, nevertheless, a very engaging, if not 
a wholly satisfactory, memoir. Southey, with Coleridge’s annota- 
tions, written in a more profound and appreciative tone, may still 
be read with profit by such as would see Methodism through the 
eyes of a scholar and a churchman, whose nature spontaneously 
recoiled from whatever seemed in his eyes of religious enthusiasm. 
Stevens in his History of Methodism has furnished a correct, fair, 


* The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., founder of the Methodists. 
By Rev. L. TyERMAN. In 3 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 
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and readable narrative of the career of its principal leader. These 
are some of the authors who have before dealt with the subject of 
the themes before us. Tyerman has had access to some new 
materials; he has explored the sources of knowledge with praise- 
worthy diligence; and his work will take its place at the head of 
the biographies of Wesley. It is not free, however, from literary 
crudities and infelicities, which are sometimes diverting, but which 
detract from the merit of the work. 


To anp From THE Passton Piay.*—The little village of Ober- 
Ammergau, in the Bavarian Highlands, has within a few years 
acquired a world-wide reputation, in consequence of the interest 
which has been awakened in the representation by a large portion 
of its inhabitants of a “ Passion Play.” As it is there enacted, it 
is no new thing. It dates back to a time when such performances 
were common everywhere throughout Christendom. It was insti- 
tuted in consequence of a vow made by the village people in 1663, 
at a time when they were suffering from the ravages of “a 
plague.” In their affliction, they turned to God, and promised if 
He would spare them they would perform every ten years, “ for 
thankful remembrance and edifying contemplation, and by the 
help of the Almighty, the sufferings of Jesus the Saviour of the 
world.” From that moment the plague ceased, and the vow has 
been religiously kept for more than two centuries. Every ten years 
there has been a representation of the sacred drama, Attention 
was first generally called to it some twenty years ago by Miss 
Howitt, in that charming book “ An Art-Student in Munich ;” and 
since then each succeeding exhibition has been attended by in- 
creasingly large assemblies. - Several interesting accounts have 
been published of the last representation in 1871; but the most 
interesting and complete narrative is the one whose title we have 
here given. A full analysis of the different scenes of the Play is 
given; and, the author being a priest, there is a certain advantage 
in having the description from a Roman Catholic point of view. 


Dr. Lovis Btcuner’s Treatise oN Man IN THE Past, 
Present, AND Futruret contains precisely the views which we 

* To and From the Passion Play, in the Summer of 1871. By the Rev. G. H. 
Doanz, Pastor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, New Jersey. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 1872. 16mo, pp. 311. 

+ Man in the Past, Present, and Future. A popular account of the results of 
recent scientific research as regards the origin, position, and prospects of the 
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should expect would be propounded by the author of “ Force and 
Matter.” “ Man in the Past” was in his best form but one remove 
from the ape, and in his remoter types was anything in the lower 
forms of animal life, and anything lower still which your theory 
of development or education may require you to believe. The 
facts adduced in evidence for these conclusions are certain human 
bones and human implements of flint and bronze that prove men 
to have been coeval with certain animals now extinct, and supposed 
to have existed before the Diluvial and Glacial periods. This is 
Bichner’s answer to the question “ Whence are we?” ‘ What 
are we?” or “Man in the present,” is a material structure, the 
sameness of which with that of animals in the embryo and its sub- 
sequent developments prove that man has been developed from 
them by successive processes of advancement. Everything which 
exalts man, as marriage, social organization, the sense of shame, 
the belief in God, the art of numbering, the invention and use of 
tools, the use of fire and of clothes, the development of language, 
has been developed from the animal condition by a greater perfec- 
tion in the bodily structure. “ Where are we going?” or “Man 
in the future,” is man as he is certain to become, when he is en- 
tirely delivered from the bondage of theological and spiritualistic 
prejudices, and reconstructed according to those practical views 
of progress which are inspired by materialism. The glorious 
results are comprehended by six words which contain all that can 
be theoretically or practically required for the future, namely, 
“ Freedom, Culture, and Prosperity for all.” This work is worth 
reading for several reasons, among which are conspicuous the 
boldness of the positions of the author, the baldness of his 
materialism, and the slenderness of-+the facts and arguments on 
which his conclusions rest. And yet he has the effrontery to 
appropriate to himself the words of another, written with another 
application: ‘There is no scepticism so offensive as that which 
doubts the facts of honest and careful observation; no infidelity 
so gross as that which disbelieves the deductions of competent 
and unbiassed judgments.” 

Lives anv Deeps worta Knowrne apout.*—Of the same gen- 
eral character with his former well-known and useful volume, 





human race. From the German of Dr. L. Bicuner, author of “Force and 
Matter,” &. By W.S. Daas, F.L.S. London: Asher & Co., 13 Bedford St., 
Covent Garden. 1872. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

* Lives and Deeds worth knowing about. With other Miscellanies. By the Rev. 
Ww. F. Stsvenson. London: Strahan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. pp. 375. 
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“Praying and Working,” this production gives charming pic- 
tures of men of very beautiful character, such as Pastor Harms, 
Hans Egede, Christian Spittler, Barth, Batsch, Neumark, Fene- 
berg, Friedefeld, and Madame Zell, fit companions of those whom 
Dr. Stevenson portrayed before. A number of essays on Vaga- 
bonds, Hymns, Guesses at Truth, &c., of a lighter character, com- 
plete the volume. The setting is sometimes a little too large for 
the picture in the biographical papers’; but we know too little of 
the devoted, simple-hearted philanthropists of Europe, and espe- 
cially of those of Germany, and can easily forgive the fault. 
“Dr. Chalmers at Elberfeld,” is really a practical homily for Eng- 
lish Christians, or how to deal with pauperism, and “ Matthew 
Claudius” is a hint to the literati on the nobleness of a homme de 
lettres, who makes truth and goodness a higher end than literary 
ambition, while he is thoroughly a man of letters still. The book 
is one of a class which needs to be multiplied, and to supplant in 
Sabbath school libraries the weak fictions which now inundate 
them. 


Butiion’s Latin-ENGLIsH AND Eneuisn-Latin Dictionary.*#— 
This is a new imprint of a work that has been previously before 
the public. The author is a well-known and industrious compiler 
of school books. This Dictionary is an abridgment and re-arrange- 
ment of Riddle’s Lexicon, which was founded on Freund’s, A 
large collection of synonyms is incorporated by the compiler, 
and a Latin-English Dictionary adapted from that of Kaltschmidt. 
The aim was through great condensation, facilitated by system, to 
produce a dictionary of convenient size containing all that is ne- 
cessary for ordinary use in schools and colleges. The result is cer- 
tainly a very useful manual. It covers the range of Latin authors 
commonly read in schools and colleges; points out etymologies, 
usually with great care ; indicates the composition ; distinguishes 
some 7000 similar words, or “ synonyms ;” and classifies the defi- 
nitions as “ proper, metonymical, ana figurative,” and frequently 
also as “general and special,” with the necessary subdivisions. 
Examples are given, with the author’s name, but without specifying 
the place. The arrangement of the definitions is convenient for 
the eye. On the whole, the work seems well adapted to the end 
in view, and forms a good and convenient manual. 


* A Copious and Critical Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. By Rev. 
P. Butuion, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 8y¥o. pp. 1155. 
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